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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL, 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,      [ 
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Hon,  John  R.  Tannei\  Oovemor  of  Illinois^ 

Sir: — As  required  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
the  Twenty-Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, with  accompanying  documents,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Alfred  Bayliss, 
Superintendetit  of  Public  Instruction, 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


State  Superintendent Alfred  Bayliss. 

Assistant  Superintendent Joseph  H.  Freeman. 

Clerk  and  Stenographer Miss  Zoe  Bayliss. 

Clerk  and  Messenger Otis  B.  Duncan. 


Board  of  Examiners  for  State  Certificates. 
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Andn*  ^  M    ; ,    . vi:w Springfield. 

A.  C.  R  tli'f    Kewanee. 

S.  B.  tr"ii;h f. Streator. 
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Henry  L.  Boltwood * Evanston. 

S.  B.  Hursh Streator. 
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A.  V.  Greenman Aurora. 


Conductors  of  the  State  Examinations. 

1899. 

At  Springfield Joseph  H.  Freeman. 

At  Chicago Orville  T.  Bright, 

At  Freeport Ilobert  W.  Burton. 

At  Peoria J.  L.  Robertson. 

At  Urbana. <.}eor>re  R.  Shawhan. 

At  Effingham (Charles  L.  Combs. 

At  Carbondale Frank  H.  Colyer. 

J  IKK). 

At  Springfield Joseph  H.  Freeman. 

At  Cbampaigu W.  L.  Pillabury. 

At  Normal Frank  S.  Bofrnrdus. 

At  Carbondale .lool  M.  Bowlby. 

AtDeKalb Kdward  C.  Paije. 

At  Charleston Francis  U.  Blair. 

At  Galesburg Ernest  S.  Wilkinson. 
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rY-THIRD  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERIN^ 
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tatistics  summarized  on  the  following  pages  continue  "the 
>nal  history  of  Illinois,  as  told  in  preceding  reports.     It  is  a 

progress,  and  furnishes  abundant  ground  for  good  hope, 
nditions  do  not  yet  prevail.  All  ideals  enlarge  and  recede  as 
oach  them.  But  the  people  have  been  liberal — sometimes 
ounds  of  generosity — in  their  provisions  for  the  education  of 
shildren.  With  rare  exceptions,  public  sentiment  is  strong 
reasing  in  strength.     The  army  of  school  officials  and  teach- 

the  main  devoted.  I  shall  offer  only  such  recommendations 
ly  opinion  will  tend,  if  adopted,  to  strengthen  the  forces 
in  operation. 

Summary  op  Statistics — 1899. 
census  of  minors. 


Imales  under  21  years  of  aee 

!  females  under  21  years  of  acre 

number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  affe 


1.128,417 
l,09l,ttl 


2,220.948 


SCHOOL    CENSUS. 


fmales  between  the  acres  of  6  and  21 

!  females  between  the  ases  of  6  and  21 

number  of  persons  between  the  acres  of  6  and  21 


ENROLLMENT. 


776.439 
768,706 


1,539,145 


F  male  pupils  enrolled  in  (Traded  schools 

! female  pupils  enrolled  in  srraded  schools... 
f  male  pupils  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools  . . 
f  female  pupils  enrolled  in  un&:raded  schools 

number  of  pupils  enrolled 


294,976 
SOO.OIO 
188,014 
167.148 


946,148 


DAYS   OP   ATTENDANCE. 


Grand  total  number  of  days  of  attendance  in  graded  schools. 
In  unfirraded  schools 


Total 

Average  dally  attendance. 


85. 119.480 
80,874.995 


115,994.425 


726.782 


SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 


Number  ot  districts  haviofi:  no  schools 

Number  of  districts  having  school  less  than  five  mouths 
Number  of  districts  haviuB:  school  five  months  or  more.. 


Whole  number  of  districts. 


23 
25 

11.705 


11.753 


SCHOOL   HOUSES. 


Number  of  stone  school  houses  . 
Number  of  brick  school  houses.. 
Number  of  frame  school  houses 
Number  of  lot:  school  houses . . . . 


Whole  number  of  school  houses. 


Number  of  soh«K>l  houses  built  durincr  the  year. 


180 

1.775 

10.801 

22 


12.778 


222 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  hieh  schools 

Number  of  graded  schools  (including  hisrh  schools) 
Number  of  unsrraded  schools 


Whole  number  of  public  schools 


DURATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 


311 

2.043 

10.719 


12.762 


Number  of  months  crraded  schools  were  in  session 

Number  of  months  uncrraded  schools  were  in  session 

Whole  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session..., 

Averaee  numbers  of  months  schools  were  in  session 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  snraded  schools 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers 


17.800 
79,292 

97.092 


7.6 


2.228 

11,405 

4.745 

7.569 


25.917 


3 


SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Number  of  school  superintendents,  city  or  village,  who  spend  all  their  time  in 
saperrision 

Number  of  school  superintendents,  city  or  village,  who  spend  three-fourths  or 
two-thirds  of  their  time  in  supervision 

Number  of  school  superintendents,  city  or  village,  who  spend  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  their  time  in  supervision 

Number  of  school  superintendents,  city  or  village,  who  spend  one  hour  a  day  in 
supervision 


44 

51 
102 
155 


MONTHS   TAUGHT. 


Number  of  months  tauirht  by  male  teachers  in  irraded  schools 

Number  of  months  taught  by  female  teachers  in  graded  schools... 
Number  of  months  tauirht  by  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools. .. 
Number  of  months  taught  by  female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

Whole  number  of  months  taught 


19.092 

106.070 

30.557 

48.730 

204.449 


SALARIES   OF  TEACHERS. 


Highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  .... 

To  female  teachers , 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers 

To  female  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers 
To  female  teachers 

Average  of  all  


1300  00 

280  00 

12  50 

800 

160  42 
58  27 

$50  12 


DISTRICT   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 


Number  of  districts  having  libraries 

Number  of  volumes  bought  during  the  year  for  district  libraries 
Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 


4.141 


34,887 
480,475 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  private  schools 

Number  of  male  pupils  in  private  schools 

Number  of  female  pupils  in  private  schools 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  private  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  private  schools  . . . 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools 


785 
73.559 
71,601 

145.160 

1,342 
2.566 

3.908 


ILLITEBACT. 


Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one 
years  unable  to  read  and  write  and  the  cause  of  such  inability  as  re- 
ported. 


Indigence  of  parents 

Ill-health 

Weakness  of  mind 

Schools  inaccessible  

Necrleot  of  parents 

Mutes 

Partially  blind 

Foreifirn  birth 

Blind,  idiotic  and  insane... 
Unknown  and  other  causes 

Whole  number  of  males. . . . 
Whole  number  of  females. 

Total 


2a 
41 
88 
» 
247 
S7 
47 
7 

40 
28 


264 


677 


This  report  of  illiteracy  is  untrustworthy,  many  of  the  counties  not 
reporting  any  illiterates  at  all. 

Financial  Report, 
the  distributable  fund. 


Dr. 

Balance  July  1.  1898 

Income  of  township  fund 

Received  from  county  superintendents 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Cr. 

Incidental  expenses  of  trustees  and  treasurers 

Paid  for  publishins:  annual  statement 

Compensation  of  treasurers 

Added  to  principal  of  township  fund 

Distributed  to  districts 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  June  80, 1899 

Total 


$249,964  09 

8:!7.025  65 

♦946,797  40 

5.453  44 


12,029.240  58 


$10,729  99 

4.899  46 

152.816  04 

1.505  03 

1,549.534  63 

42, 176  84 

267.578  59 


2.029,240  58 


DISTRICT   ACCOUNTS. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1898 

Received  from  dlBtribution  of  trustees 

Special  district  taxes  received 

Loans  of  district  funds  paid  in 

Amount  received  from  pupils  paying  tuition 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  school  property 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  district  bonds  issued  for  building  purposes 

Amount  received  from  treasurers  of  other  townships 

Amount  received  from  pupils  transferred 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Errors  in  balances  reported  by  township  treasurers  in  1898  

Total  amount  received  durinc:  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899 


94,359. 

1,549, 

15,614, 

147, 

92, 

18, 

138, 

4. 

355, 

7, 


083  02 
534  63 
150  43 
794  93 
942  05 
674  15 
028  85 
422  69 
192  29 
621  43 
100  71 


S22.886.545  18 


*T/iJs  item  includes  State  tax,  income  of  State  school  fund,  etc. 


BXPKNDITUBBS. 


Amount  paid  to  male  teachers  in  irraded  schools  .. . 
Amoant  paid  to  male  teachers  in  ansraded  schools 
Amoaot  paid  female  teachers  in  irraded  schools  — 
Amoant  paid  female  teachers  in  unirraded  schools  . 


Total  amount  paid  teachers 

Paid  for  new  school  houses 

Paid  for  school  sites  and  ffrounds 

Paid  for  repairs  and  Improvements 

Paid  for  school  furniture 

Paid  for  school  apparatus 

Paid  for  books  for  poor  children 

Paid  for  books  for  district  libraries 

Paid  for  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Paid  district  clerks  for  services 

Paid  interest  on  district  bonds , 

Paid  principal  of  district  bonds 

Paid  tuition  of  pupils  transferred 

Paid  treasurers  of  other  townships , 

Jf  iaeellaneous  expenditures 

Errors  in  balances  reported  last  year 


$1,857,582  99 
1.152.066  28 
6.726,296  90 
1.551.478  19 


Total  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  80, 1899. 

District  funds  loaned  

Balance  on  hand  June  80, 1899 


Total  expenditures  and  balances 


$11,290. 

1,677. 

194. 

1.169. 

178. 

76. 

48. 

50. 

1,788, 

117, 

258. 

649. 

5. 

132. 

620. 

4. 


425  36 
313  62 
007  70 
135  99 
646  91 
042  77\ 
338  46 
786  39 
528  58 
I'M  37 
131  67 
196  18 
261 
014 
163  61 
402  88 


76 


$18,254,480  32 

45.823  06 

4.585.741  81 


$22,885,545  18 


DISTRICT  TAX    LEVY,  MADE    AUGUST,    1898. 


Amount  of  district  tax  levy  for  support  of  schools 


$14,961,521  97 


TOWNSHIP    FUND. 


Amount  loaned  on  personal  security 

Amoant  loaned  on  real  estate  security 

Amount  of  school  bonds  held 

Estimated  value  of  16th  section  lands  held 

Estimated  value  of  other  lands  held 

Cash  on  hand  beloneinff  to  the  township  fund 

Total  amount  of  the  fund 


$1,797,107  89 
3,342,982  04 

305.903  62 
7,914,951  60 
1,658.899  25 

456.381  39 


$15,476,225  79 


SCHOOL   LANDS. 


Number  of  acres  of  school  lands  sold  durinir  the  year.. 

Number  of  acres  remaining  unsold 

Net  proceeds  of  16th  section  lands  sold  durinsr  the  year 


133.14 

7,248.94 

$1,762  84 


INCOME  OF   TOWNSHIP   FUND. 


Interest  received  from  loans  on  personal  security. . 
Interest  received  from  loans  on  real  estate  security 

Interest  received  from  school  bonds 

itents  received  from  real  estate 

Total  Income  of  township  fund 


$117,959  83 

204. 150  74 

13.339  61 

491,575  47 


$827,025  65 


COUNTY  FUND. 


AmooDt  loaned  on  personal  security 

./^ount  Ioan<»d  on  real  estate  security 

Bonds  held  as  part  of  the  fund 

Real  estate  held  as  part  of  the  fund 

Cash  on  hand  belonirins  to  the  principal  of  the  fund. 


$52,194  22 

90.279  21 

1.151  18 

1,050  00 

14.885  36 


Total  amount  Of  the  fund \%\^^,^'^^ 

Amoant  of  income  reeeired  on  county  fund A    ^"^  -'^^  "^^ 
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ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Estimated  value  of  school  buildinRrs  and  flrrounds 

Estimated  value  of  school  libraries 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 


$49,138.724  00 
601.041  00 
702.545  00 


SCHOOL   DEBT. 


Amount  of  bonded  school  debt. 


S5. 954.203  05 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  first  year  class 

Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled  in  first  year  class 

Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  second  year  class 

Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled  in  second  year  class 

Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  third  year  class 

Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled  in  third  year  class 

Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  fourth  year  class 

Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled  in  fourth  year  class 

Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  fifth  year  class 

Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled  in  fifth  year  class 

Whole  number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year 

Whole  number  of  female  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year 

Total  number  enrolled 

Averacre  number  enrolled  for  the  year 

Number  of  male  pupils  crraduated 

Number  of  female  pupils  srraduated 

Total  number  of  graduates 

Hifirh  school  districts  under  special  laws 

*Hieh  school  districts  with  boards  of  education,  under  the  General  Law.. 
Township  hisrh  schools  under  Section  38,  Article  III,  of  the  School  Law... 
Hieh  schools  in  districts  with  boards  of  directors,  under  the  General  Law 

Total 

Hiirh  schools  with  a  course  of  study  of  three  years 

Hifrh  schools  with  a  course  of  study  of  four  years , 

Hlffh  schools  with  a  course  of  study  of  five  years 

Hifrh  schools  in  session  six  months 

Hlfrh  schools  in  session  seven  months 

Hifirh  schools  in  session  eifirht  months 

Hlirh  schools  in  session  eisrht  and  one-half  months 

High  schools  in  session  nine  months 

Hifrh  schools  in  session  nine  and  one-half  months 

Hifirh  schools  in  session  ten  months 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid 

Amount  of  incidental  expenses 

Amounr  of  teachers'  wages 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  tuition 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  tuition  and  incidental  expenses , 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  enrollment  for  tuition 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  enrollment  for  tuition  and  incidental  expenses. 

Number  of  nigh  schools  having  separate  buildings 

Estimated  value  of  such  buildings,  grounds  and  furniture 

Number  of  schools  reporting  libraries 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 

Value  of  libraries  and  apparatus 

Amount  of  Endowments 


6,894 
9.230 
4.022 
6,39» 
2,693 
4,694 
1.505 
8.1S7 
320 
333 


14.934 
23,6H6 


38,620 
34.122 


1,578 
3.130 


4.708 


38 

195 

15 

63 


311 


8» 

218 

5 

1 

6 

101 

23 

121 

51 

1.351 

$300  00 

10  00 

$166,960  3» 

$1,119,539  96 

$28  9» 

33  31 

32  80 

37  70 

48 

$2,801,080  OO 

292 

152.994 

$287.229  00 

$1,970  00 


*0f  this  number  14  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 


COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDKNTS'  REPORTS. 


Places  of  examinations , 

Number  of  examinations 

Number  of  males  examined 

Number  of  females  examined 

Total  number  examined 

First  ffrade  certificates  issued  to  males  examined 

Second  irrade  certificates  issued  to  males  examined 

JPirst  rrade  certificates  issued  to  females  examined 

Second  irrade  certificates  issued  to  females  examined 

Male  applicants  rejected 

Female  applicants  rejected 

Total  number  rejected 

First  grade  certificates  renewed 

Second  trrade  cert i ficates  renewed 

Different  schools  visited 

Schools  visited  more  than  once 

Schools  not  visited  at  all  during  the  year 

Ungraded  schools  not  visited 

Per  cent  of  ungraded  schools  not  visited 

Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  school  visited 

Days  spent  in  school  visitation 

Days  spent  in  examination 

Days  spent  in  institute  work 

Days  spent  in  office  work 

Day  s  spent  in  other  official  duties 

Whole  number  of  days'  service 

Number  of  public  addresses  delivered  by  county  superintendenis 

Whole  number  of  teachers'  institutes  held  by  county  superintendentR 

Whole  number  of  days'  continuance  of  these  institutes 

Number  of  persons  entitled  to  attend  free 

Number  of  other  persons  enrolled 

Whole  number  of  different  persons  enrolled 

Number  of  public  lectures  delivered  by  others  than  the  county  superintendents. 
Teachers'  meetings  held  in  county  (district  or  township)  other  than  institutes.. 


236 
970 


6.140 
11.852 


17.992 


857 
3.510 
1.016 
7.140 


1.785 
3.684 


5.469 


1.537 

5.870 

10.890 

3.288 

1.548 

1,196 

11.1 

2.8 


11,384 

3.122 

722 

11.559 
1.817 


28.604 

.390 
110 

585 


16.272 
1.131 


17.403 


455 

1.067 


Financial  report. 


DISTRIBUTABLE   FUND. 


Dr. 

Balance  July  1, 1898,  for  distribution 

Balance  July  1, 1898,  distributed,  but  not  paid  over 

Balance  July  1.1898.  for  other  purposes— 

From  State  Auditor 

Income  of  county  fund 

From  flnts  and  forfeitures 

Other  receipts 

ToUl 

Cr. 

Paid  township  treasurers 

Commissions  charged 

Amount  paid  for  examinations  of  teachers 

Other  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1899.  held  for  distribution 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,1899.  distributed  but  not  paid  over 

Total 


S9.909  85 

19,400  23 

931.581  66 

7,928  1U 

9.331  81 

700  63 

$978,852  28 

1946.797  40 

20.039  20 

1.383  63 

l.r27  41 

8,120  77 

783  87 

$978.852  28 

COMPENSATION. 


Amount  of  per  diem  compensation  from  State  Auditor.., 

Amount  of  per  diem  expenflen  from  State  Auditor 

Amount  of  commiRHionR  on  moneyH  paid  treitnurers 

Amount  received  a8  comminxions  on  moneys  loaned , 

Amount  recHived  as  commi^flions  on  sales  of  school  lands 

Total  compensation 


$113,962  00 

11.453  00 

18.946  67 

1.126  06 

64  99 


$145,542  72 


INSTITUTE   FUNDS. 


Dr. 

Balance  of  institute  f ands  proper  reported  on  bund  J uly  1. 1898 

From  men  who  received  first  crade  certificate's 

Prom  women  who  received  first  srrade  certificates 

Prom  men  who  received  second  irrade  certiticates 

Prom  women  who  received  second  srrade  certificates 

Prom  men  rejected 

Prom  women  rejested 

Prom  renewals  of  first  srrade  certificates 

Prom  renewals  of  second  crrade  certificates 

Prom  registration  fees 

Total  of  institute  funds  proper  from  fees 

Balance  of  funds  from  any  other  sources  reported- 
Held  for  Institute  purposes  July  1. 1898 

Prom  county  boards  for  support  of  institutes 

From  teachers  (not  institute  fees*)  for  institutes 

Prom  other  sources  for  institutes 

Total  from  ail  sources  for  institutes 

C7r. 

Paid  institute  conductors  and  instructors  from  institute  fund  proper 

Paid  Institute  lecturers  from  institute  fund  proper 

Paid  incidental  expenses  of  institutes  from  institute  fund  proper 

Total  paid  from  institute  fund  proper  for  year  endinsr  June  30.1899 

Paid  institute  conductors  and  instructors  from  other  institute  funds 

Paid  institute  lecturers  from  other  institute  f undA 

Paid  Incidental  expenses  of  institutes  from  other  institute  funds 

Total  payments  from  institute  funds  for  year  endinsr  June  30. 1899 

gommissions  received  by  county  treasurers 
alance  of  institute  fund  proper  on  hand  June  30.1899.  beinsr  in  the  hands  of  the 

county  treasurers 

Balance  of  other  institute  funds  on  hand  June  30, 1899 

Total  expenditures  and  balances 


I20.6n35 
857  00 
1.016  00 
S.610  00 
7.156  00 
1,186  00 
S.  684  00 
1.687  00 
6.870  00 
1.181  00 


$47,061  85 


295  00 
8.286  90 
1.156  06 


151,866  25 


122,832  48 
1.067  55 
4.604  16 


$28,584  19 

1,495  25 

89  20 

808  96 


$80,427  60 
82  78 

21,082  65 
866  22 


$51,868  26 


Summary  of  Statistics  for  UKX). 


CENSUS  OF   MINORS. 


Males  under  21  in  1900 

Males  under  21  in  1898 

Increase  in  two  years 

Females  under  21  in  1900 

Females  under  21  in  1896 

Increase  in  two  years 

Whole  number  under  21  years  in  1900 
Whole  number  under  21  years  In  1898 
Whole  number  under  21  years  in  1880 

Increase  in  two  years 

Increase  in  twenty  years 


1.130.253 
1  127.383 

2.871 


1.110.091 
1.091.933 


18.158 


2.240.345 
2.219.316 
1.500.255 


21.029 
740.090 


Il 


't  I  •  ■  ■'".'. 


\ 

1 


i  ■ 


".'I  '  K 
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CENSUS  OF  PERSONS  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 


Males  between  6  and  21  in  1900 
If  ales  between  6  and  21  in  1888 


Increase  in  twj  years. 


Females  between  6  and  21  In  1900 
Females  between  6  and  21  in  1898 


Increase  in  two  years. 


Whole  number  between  6  and  21  in  1900. 
Whole  number  between  6  and  21  in  1898. 
Whole  number  between  6  and  21  in  1880. 


Increase  in  two  years 

Increase  in  twenty  years. 


i_ 


ENROLLMENT. 


804. 857 
772. 6i9 


«2.^ 

7N4.038 
752.813 


:n.225 

l..')S8.W)5 
l..V^5.442 
l.()10.85i 

C:i.453 
578.014 


1900. 


1S98. 


Males  enrolled  in  crraded  schools 

Increase  in  two  years 11 .  425 

Females  enrolled  in  graded,  schools 

Increase  in  two  years 14.917 


Total  enrollment  in  srraded  schools 


Increase  in  two  years 26. 342 

Males  enrolled  in  uncraded  schools 

Decrease  in  two  years 4, 268 

Females  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 

Decrease  in  two  years 2,326 


Total  enrollment  in  unirraded  schools 


Decrease  in  two  years 6.594 


303.024 
309.3611 


H12.385i 


180.768' 
165.758! 


846.037 


291.599 
294.444 


586.043 


185.036 
168.084 


353.120 


1900. 


1898. 


1880. 


Total  enrollment 

Increase  In  two  years  . ... 
Incresse  in  twenty  years. 


19,748 
254.8701 


Males  enrolled 

Females  enrolled 

Increase  In  males  in  twenty  years 121.059 

Increase  in  females  in  twenty  years 133. 811 


Per  cent  of  school  a^e  enrolled. 


958.911 


483,792 
475.119 


60.3 


939.163 


I 


476,63.5 
462.528; 

I 


61.5 


704.041 


362.733 
341.308 


69.6 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 


1900. 


ATersse  dally  attendance 

Increase  In  two  years 8.349 

Increase  in  twenty  years 805,938' 


737,576 


1898. 


729.227 


1880. 


431.638 


^e  esrollment  has  Increased  in  two  years I    2. 12  per  cent 

jj{>  tnrollment  has  increased  in  twenty  years <  36.1         ** 

iDCiTerairedally  attendance  has  Increased  in  two  years 1.14 

^Qe  STerace  dally  attendance  has  increased  in  twenty  years \  1Q  .^ 
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19C0. 


1896. 


1» 


Per  cent  of  children  enrolled  in  daily  attendance 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  attended 
school 


76.9 
123.3 


77.6 
123.2 


DAILY  ATTENDANCE, 


1900. 


1896. 


1» 


Days  attendance  in  graded  schools 

Days  attendance  in  ungraded  schools. 


Total  days  of  attendance 


87.483.499 
30.823.838 


118,307.337 


83.983.150 
31.746.166 


115.728.315 


64.74 


Increase  in  two  years 2.  SI 

Increase  in  twenty  years 58. 5€ 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


Districts  having  do  school 

Increase  in  two  years 

Decrease  in  twenty  years 

Districts  having  school  less  than  six  months 

Increase  in  two  years 

Districts  bavinfir  school  six  months  or  more  . 

Increase  in  two  years 

Total  number  of  disticts 

Increase  in  two  years 

Increase  in  twenty  years 


1900. 

1898. 

1 

19 

96 
11.656 

17 

28 
11,575 

•■» 

86 

......           68 

1 

SI 

1 

■•••••         Ok 

11.771 

11,620 

1 

151 

1 

172 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Number  of  stone  school  houses 

Number  of  brick  school  houses 

Number  of  frame  school  houses 

Number  of  loar  school  houses 

Total 

Increase  in  two  years 69 

Increase  in  twenty  years 926 

Number  of  school  houses  built* 180 


♦high   SCHOOLS. 


187 

1,804 

10.796 

22 

189 

1,812 

10,709 

30 

12.809 

12,740 

Number  of  hish  schools 


18^ 


299! 


*  Tables  of  hiirh  school  statistics  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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TEACHERS. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  report,  as  in  the  school  re- 
ports of  this  State  which  have  preceded  it,  the  number  of  schools  is 
reckoned  as  the  number  of  buildings  occupied  by  schools.  If,  as  is 
done  in  the  school  reports  of  many  states,  the  number  of  schools 
were  reckoned  as  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  teachers,  with 
pupils  in  their  charge,  the  number  would  be  increased  from  12,797  to 
23,902.  Schools  with  two  or  more  teachers  are  called  graded  schools, 
and  the  term  ''graded  school,"  as  used  in  this  report,  includes  the 
high  schools. 


1900. 

1896. 

1880. 

Number  of  graded  schools - 

2.062 
10.715 
12.797 

2.010 
10.723 
12.733 

1  081 

IncroAse  in  two  vears 

72 

Nqmlvi^r  nf  iiiiirr*^d<^<l  fichool* . , , r . . ,  r -  -  - 

10,938 

Decrease  In  two  years 

8 

Total  nmnber  of  schools 

11,964 

Increase  in  two  years 

64 

Increase  in  twenty  years 

Rsa 

DURATION   OF  SCHOOLS. 


1880. 


Months  srraded  schools  were  in  session 

Increase  in  two  years 886 

Months  ungraded  schools  were  in  session 

Increase  in  two  years 637 

Months  schools  were  in  session 

Increase  in  two  years 1, 523 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 


18,028 

17,142 

79,783 

79. 146 

97.811 

96.288 

7.6 

7.6 

8.669 

76.370 

86.039 

7.1 


In  some  of  the  states,  each  room  with  its  teacher  and  pupils,  in- 
stead of  each  building,  is  counted  as  a  school.  If  this  were  the  way 
of  counting  in  our  State,  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in 
months  would  be  lengthened;  because  the  longer  terms  of  graded 
schools,  if  counted  for  each  of  the  rooms,  instead  of  being  counted 
only  once  for  each  building,  would  increase  the  figures  of  the  gen- 
eral average. 

NUMBER  OF   TEACHERS. 


1898. 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  arraded  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  graded  schools .... 
Number  of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools. . . . 
Number  of  female  teachers  in  unirraded  schools. 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers , 


Whole  number  of  teachers. 


Increase  in  number  of  male  teachers  in  two  years... 
Increase  in  number  of  female  teachers  in  two  years 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  in  two  years 


2,346 

11.848! 

4.604 

7.515 


2.079 

10.960 

4.639 

7.689 
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In  this  report  the  aim  has  been  to  give  the  number  of  persons 
actually  employed  as  teachers  in  the  State.  When  the  same  person 
has  taught  two  or  more  schools  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  that 
fact  has  been  considered,  and  such  person  has  been  counted  as  one, 
and  not  as  two  or  more,  as  has  been  done  in  the  reports  of  Illinois 
sometimes,  and  as  is  dbne  yet,  frequently,  in  the  reports  of  other 
states.  A  similar  computation  in  this  report  would  show  a  total  of 
26,964  teachers  in  Illinois. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Number  who  spend  all  their  time  in  supervision.. 

Number  who  teach  one-third  of  their  time 

Number  who  teach  two-thirds  of  their  time 

Number  who  spend  one  hour  a  day  in  supervision 


46 

110 

71 

157 


MONTHS   TAUGHT   IN   GRADED   SCHOOLS. 


18d8. 


By  male  teachers. . 
By  female  teachers 

Total 


18.254 
120.2a 

120.496 


INCREASE   IN   TWO   YEARS   IN   NUMBER  OF   MONTHS    TAUGHT. 


By  male  teachers.. . 
By  female  teachers 

Total  increase . . 


I 


1.786 
7,912 


9.G97 


MONTHS   TAUGHT   IN    UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 


1900. 


By  male  teachers.. 
By  female  teachers 

Total , 


1898. 


30,936 
48.176 


79.  UO 


Decrease  in  number  of  months  tausrht  by  male  teachers.. , 
Increase  in  number  of  months  tauirht  by  female  teachers 

Total  increase 


626 
1,278 


758 
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WHOLE  NUMBER  OF   MONTHS  TAUGHT. 


1900. 


1896. 


By  mmle  teachen 

By  female  teaehera 

Total  ..*. 

Inerease  in  number  of  months  by  male  teachers  in  two  years  . 
Increase  in  number  of  months  by  female  teachers  in  two  years 

Total  increase  in  two  years 


50.449 
159.609 


210.058 


1.260 
9.190 


40.460 


49.180 
150.419 

190.606 


WAGES   PAID. 


Highest  monthly  wares  paid  male  teachers. .. 
Hiehest  monthly  wares  paid  female  teachers 
Lowest  monthly  wares  paid  male  teachers.... 
Lowest  monthly  wares  paid  female  teachers  . 
Averare  monthly  wares  paid  male  teachers  .. 
Averare  monthly  wares  paid  female  teachers 


DISTRICT   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 


1360  00 

$300  00 

240  00 

280  00 

12  50 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

60  34 

60  87 

52  45 

51  84 

1236  00 
165  00 
10  00 
10  00 
41  92 
31  80 


1900. 

1898. 

1880. 

Numbei  of  districts  renortinr  libraries 

4.867 

55.252 

535.818 

105.247 

478.092 

3.915 

43.161 

430.581 

990 

Sjniber  books  bourht 

6  665 

J* floie  number  of  books  in  libraries 

57.726 

increase  in  number  of  books  in  two  years 

inerease  in  number  of  books  in  twenty  years 

PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 


1900. 

1898. 

1880. 

Nnmber  reported 

965 
167 
304 

808 

661 

increase  in  two  years r .................  ^ ...... . 

Increase  in  twenty  years 

Number  of  male  nuoils 

69.410 
73.066 

72.714 
70.581 

29.890 

NDRiher  of  female  dudIIs ^..^.r^., 

30.550 

Whole  number  of  pupils 

142.496 

143.295 



60,440 

DM^rease  in  two  years. ,...,,, 

799 
82.056 

Inerease  in  twenty  years 



Nnmber  of  male  teachers ,■,,,.,, ^^r--^ 

1.297 
2.589 

1.314 
2.554 

622 

Number  of  female  teachers 

875 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

3.886 

3.868 

1.497 

InfT^AtM  in  two  years 

20 
2.389 

InrreRse  in  twenty  years. .-. 
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This  report  of  illiteracy  is   antruBtworthy,  many  of   the    counties 
not  reportiog  any  illiterates  at  all. 


Financial  Report. 


THE  DI8TEIBUTABLB  FUND. 


To  tliiB  fund  belong  all  moneys  received  by  the  treasurer,  and  held 
for  the  payment  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  his  o£Gce  and  his 
salary,  the  remainder  being  distributed  by  the  trustees  in  April  and 
October,  and  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  districts. 


Dr. 

B«IiinceJul^l.  IBW 

Income  uf  towusblp  fuDd 

Received  tionx  conoly  HuperlnlendentB. . . 
Mlceellaneous 

Total 

Or. 

iDoldent&l  pipeneei  of 
Paid  for  puliliBhlna  on 

CoropenaMion  of  treaaiiri^in 

Added  to  principal  of  township  fund. 

Distributed  to  diatricta 

HlacellBDeoua  eipeoditurea 

Bkluioe  OD  b Mid  June  SO.  1900 

Ta'jil 


i.H3.san 

9.28181 
niS,«BE9 


SS.lOa.StE  40 


For  a  comparison  with  former  years  these  items  are  selected: 


,». 

.«,. 

1890. 

Ill.ISS  T7 
S.  400  08 
1B3.116  37 

112.197  as 

S,  372  92 
U3,8tl  n 

J12  m  7B 

a'i'.s.'iir.nV'.ss? 

enls 

lH'847a 

This  Item  includes  State  tai.lnconie  of  ichool  fnod.e' 
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S.USOT 

A,  HO  at 

V.SMTS 
i2.191U 


Paid  for  book*  for  llbr*d«B.  una 

18M 

mo 

P^  for  boaka  for  poor  children,  1900 

MOO 

1880 

ToUl  •ipaDdituni  br  dijtileu.  iwo 

"        18W 

18W 

AmoaDt  of  bondad  debt  of  dtatrieti,  1900. .  ■ 

I880:!; 

Amonnt  received  from  boDdi  liiued,   ISOO. 

1890. 

1880. 

PlJdoD  prtDclpalotboildl,  ISOO 

■■      1890 

■•      1880 

Paid  intenai  onboudi.  tODO 


The  cost  to  the  people  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  which  are 
allied  to  the  public  school  system,  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 


■18  IflT  319  32 

150.000  00 

300.3S1B» 

I30.ZS3I3 
S.  390  00 

«.flT3  » 

Sontjiern  HUnola  Normal  Unlverilty- 

S33.<»6!U 
E.375  DO 

38,»8t3S 

NorthBrn  nilQols  Normal  Sehool- 

rs-ooooo 
es.zsfioo 

131,339  DO 

Eaatem  Illinois  Normal  Sehool- 

133.000  00 

U.  000  00 

79,000  00 

UnlTeriltyofllUnoia- 

1165.200  01 

l3Z9.!miOO 

To  meet  this  we  have- 


ToM. 

tl.7e6.7BS  U 

...x 


V. 


.'> 


\ 
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Dedacting  tlie  sum  of  these  leaves  e  balance  of  $17,1^)9,267.26, 
ivhioh  is  met  by  taxatioQ.  This  amount  is  1.79  per  cent  on  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  as  Sxed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization. 

But  this  ie  not  the  whole  of  our  expenditures  for  schools.  The 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Illinois  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  are 
inetitutions  of  an  educational  rather  than  of  a  custodial  chamo'er, 
and  they  may  properly  be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  Besides,  when  the  cost  of  the  school  system  to 
the  people  is  considered,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  assess- 
ment and  the  collection  of  taxes  are  made  at  considerable  expense, 
amounting,  probably,  at  a  low  estimate,  to  'A  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
collected. 


Tfaere  mait  be  Kdded.  than,  to  tbe  aniDant  slvrn  aba 
GipeDdfMl  bj  the  lustltation  for  the  Dent  and  Dumb. 

Eipeodn]  br  the  IuBMratiDD  for  tbe  Bllad  

Expended  by  tbe  IniitiiatloD  for  the  Feeble- Ulnded. . 
Expended  br  tbe  Soldiers' OrphuB'  Home 

ToUl 

And  eoit  of  asBeiBmeut  and  eolleotloD.  eBtlmated  at  3 

Tot^ 


tlB.m.Mt  IT 


This  laBt  sam  is  approximately  tbe  whole  amount  of  money  raised 
by  taxation  and  expended  directly  and  indirectly  in  support  of  public 
Bcbools,  and  is  1.90  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property 
of  tbe  State. 

It  to  thli  MDODtlt liaiTI.ISe  17 

We  add  asalQ  theunoQiit  received  from  other  aouroeaai  noted  above 1.70S.T8S  11 

And  thelnoomoof  the  tnndsof  the  UnlverBltyotlllinolB,  held  b;  the  State..  (t.iG7  Gl 


Estimated  value  of  school  property— 


un  m  » oo 

w.  an.  089  oo 

j»JiU33BN«&'55aKM.a',tt 

The  est  I'm 

S%'zrA 

'1 

Total 

KI.W& 
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Which  is  the  total  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  State^educational  institutions,  not  including  perma- 
nent funds. 

Township  Fund, 
cash  account, 


Dr, 

Cash  on  handJuIy  1,1899  

Received  from  investments  paid  off 

Received  from  sales  of  real  estate 

Added  from  di;<tributable  fund 

Cash  additions  from  other  sources 

Total 

Cr. 

Loans  made 

Losses  of  cash 

Cash  on  hand  June  30. 1900 

Total 


$456,381  39 

925.809  35 

18.884  51 

1.714  03 

13.820  17 


SI. 416.609  45 


$849.753  87 

1.877  82 

564.977  76 


91.416.609  46 


INVESTMENT   AND   REAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT. 


Loans,  bonds  and  real  estate  July  1. 1899 

Add  Loans  made  on  personal  security 

Add  loans  made  on  real  estate  security 

Bonds  bousrht 

Real  estate  acquired 

Increase  in  value  of  investments  and  real  estate. 


Total 

Deduct  loans  on  personal  security  paid  off  or  put  into  real  es- 


tate. 


Deduct  loans  on  real  estate  paid  off  or  put  into  real  estate. 

Ded  uct  bonds  paid  off 

Deduct  real  estate  sold 

Deduct  depreciation  in  loans  on  real  estate 

Deduct  depreciation  in  loans  on  personal  security 

Deduct  depreciation  in  value  of  real  estate 


Loans,  bonds  and  real  estate  June  30, 1900. 
Decrease  in  investments 


$362,936  25 

528. 139  49 

35.844  61 

18.884  51 

195  12 

4.201  31 

30t)68 


$15. 019. 8a  40 

298. 197  26 

52i.»83  98 

28.900  00 

3.000  00 

7.618  84 


$15,878,948  98 


$950.509  97 


$14,928,433  96 
91.410  44 


BALANCE  SHEET. 


Dr, 

Cash  on  band  July  1,1899 

Investments  and  real  estate  July  1. 1899 

Cash  additions 

Increase  in  value  of  investments  and  real  estate 

Total 

Cr. 

Loans  on  personal  security 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Bonds 

iSizteenth  section  lands 

Other  lands 

Losses  of  cash 

Losses  on  investments  and  real  estate 

CMBtk  on  hand  June  30, 1900 

TotmJ. 


$456,381  88 

15.0i9.8U  40 

15.542  10 

9.490  44 

$15,501,258  88 

$1,672,622  01 

8,879.108  26 

306.482  05 

7,915,888  84 

1,666.196  49 

1,877  88 

4.706  U 

664.977  76 

$16,601,258  88 

\ 

DedactiDj;  LoBses  we  bave: 


tlS.IM.fflS  401 
IJ.IIJ  SB  . 

iii 

13.  IW  IS 

Incohb. 

ToUl   

«no.ttiiMl 

(812.30!  JS 

I        IWO. 

isra. 

Total  Income 

1     tBoaimai 

IU1.W  Sl\ 

The  income  of  the  towaship  fuad  in  1900  is  a  little  more  than  5.m 
per  cent,  of  the  total  fund,  and  is  a  little  more  than  495  per  cent,  of 
the  expenditares  by  school  diatricts. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


No.  of  TDBla  papllg  enrolled  In  tbe  flriit-rekr  clasa 

No.  of  female  pupils  earotled  In  tbe  Bret-Tear  c  I  us 

No.  of  male  puDiri  earolled  in  tbe  second-i-ar  class 

No.  of  female  pupils  enrolled  In  ibe  secund  Tear  class.  . 

No.  of  male  pupil*  en  rot  le>l  In  tbe  tblrd-year  elais 

No.  of  female  pupils  enrolled  In  the  Ibird  Tear  cIssh 

No-  of  male  paplln  enrolled  In  tbe  fourth-year  class 

No.  of  femMe  pupils  enrollnl  Id  the  fnurtb  rear  elass... 

.   No- of  male  pupil*  enrolled  In  tbe  tlfth-iear  class 

No.  of  female  pupils  enrolled  Id  Ibe  Bf lb-Tear  alasa 

Whole  Dumber  of  male  pupils  enrolled 

Whole  nnmber  of  female  pnpllB  enrolled. 

Total 

ATeraEn  number  enrolled 

No.  of  male  pupils  vraduated 

No-  of  female  pupils  ffraduated 


K.S77 
l.bSS 
3.2W 


Total 

*BiKb  sehools  in  dlstrlota  under  Spaelal  Lt,w 

Hlfh  acbiKil*  in  districts  under  the  Ueneral  Law 
Township  hiKh  schools  under  the  Qeneral  Law  . 
Township  bleb  nehool  under  the  Special  ' 
HIcb  scboolslodlstrieta  with  board!  otd 
L-w 


dlreotore  under  the  Qener 


Total.... 
H  ah  schoali 
B  eh  achonli 


session  seven  months  . 


salon  elebt  and  one  halt  ni 


>n  Dine  and  one-half  monlbs  . 


Na  ruber  of  tpachers  emptored  .. 
BIrheatmQoChlTnseespald..-. 


paid... 


;o«t  of  pupil  enrolled  for  Inltlon 

^oat  of  pnpil  enrolled  fortultloD  and  Inoidencal  expenges 

>iBt  of  pupil  on  averaee  enrollment  for  tnlllOD 

joat  of  pupil  on  ave  race  enrollment  torlaillnn  and  eipensea  .... 

.4nml>er  of  bl«h  achool*  barlne  separate  bnlldlDBo 

Estimated  value  of  snch  bulldlnes.  erounda  and  furniture 


214. 3S7  E 
1. 138.886  f 


31  S»\ 


arles  . 


of  libra 


idappan 


31  St  31  15 

31  88 

3G  81 

I3.5t4.u7  oorisieuisss'tw 

309  2§e 

IBS.  6951  141.  «ZS 


rra»  bigi  teboolt  la  Cblento  bars  been  connted  In  prevloaa  wporti  a*\»\oTia,\ti«  V>  ■fliA* 


GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SOHCOLS  CX)MPAR£D. 


1896. 


Per  cent  of  schools  irraded 

Per  cent  of  schools  unif raded 

Average  terms  of  graded  schools  (months) 

Average  terms  of  ungraded  schools  (months) 

Percent  of  teachers  employed  in  graded  schools 

Per  cent  of  teachers  employed  in  ungraded  schools 

Per  cent  of  montns  taught  in  graded  schools 

Percent  of  months  taught  in  ungraded  schools 

Per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools 

Per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 

Per  cent  of  whole  number  of  days'  attendance  credited  to  graded 
schools 

Per  cent  of  whole  number  of  days'  attendance  credited  to  un- 
graded schools 

Per  cent  of  children  enrolled  in  graded  schools  in  daily  attendance, 
approximate 

Per  cent  of  children  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools  in  daily  at- 
tendance, approximate 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  in  graded  schools  at- 
tends school 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 
attends  school 


15,8 
84.2 
8.5 
7.S 
50.S 
49.7 
60.8 
39.7 
62.4 
37.6 

72.6 

27.4 

80.2 

58.5 

143.3 

89.8 


AVERAGE   MONTHLY   WAGES. 


1896. 


Of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

Of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools... 
Of  female  teachers  in  graded  schools  ... 
Of  female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 


$93  83 
38  31 
61  57 
32  18 


In  graded  schools  . . . 
In  ungraded  schools 


$95  96 
40  88 
61  11 
82  15 


COST   OF   TUITION   PER    PUPIL. 

1900. 

1898 

In  graded  schools  on  enrollment 

$14  14 
7  95 

$13  64 

In  ungraded  schools  on  enrollment 

7  92 

COST    PER   PUPIL    PER   DAY   FOR   TUITION. 

Cost  Per  Child 


ON   school  CENSUS. 


1880. 


For  tuition 

On  amount  raised  by  local  taxes , 

8n  amount  raised  by  local  and  State  taxes, 
n  total  expenditures 


$7  18 

96  20 

10  01 

758 

10  64 

8  51 

1143 

10  43 

$4  58 


6  61 
725 
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ON   ENROLLMENT. 


1880. 


Fortnition 

On  amount  raised  by  local  taxes 

On  amount  rained  by  local  and  State  taxes 
On  total  expenditares 


Ill  90 

99  26 

16  59 

11  34 

17  63 

12  72 

18  94 

15  51 

16  61 


9  49 
10  41 


ON    AVERAGE   DAILY    ATTENDANCE. 


For  toition 

On  amount  rained  by  local  taxes 

On  amount  rained  by  local  and  State  taxes 
On  to'al  expenditures 


1900. 


$15  4K 

21  57 

22  92 
24  63 


Or,  grouping  the  same  in  another  way — 


FOR   TUITION. 


1890. 


1880. 


$13  90     $10  62 

16  401 

IK  4U|      15  48 
22  54;      IG  97 


On  persons  of  school  asre 

On  enrollment 

On  average  daily  attendance 


S7  18 

620 

11  90 

9  26 

15  48 

13  39 

$4  53 

6  51 
10  62 


FOR   AMOUNT   RAISED   BY   LOCAL   TAXES. 


1880. 


On  Demons  of  school  tige 
yn  enrollment 


$10  01 
16  69 


On  average  daily  attendance 21 


FOR  AMOUNT  RAISED  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES. 


On  persons  of  school  asre 

On  enrollment 

On  average  daily  attendance. 


FOR  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 


1900. 


On  persons  of  school  acre 

On  enrollment 

On  average  daily  attendance 


\ 


Sll  43 

18  941 


$10  43 
15  51 


\ 


$7  25 
10  41 


COUNTY  superintendents'  REPORTS. 


1900. 

1890. 

1880. 

241 

902 

324 
1.436 

327 
2.302 

5.816 
12.274 

5.781 
12.026 

9.728 
13.908 

1  18.090 

17.807 

23.696 

877 
3.394 

985 
7.222 

718 
3.897 

775 
8.214 

1.890 
7.838 
1.834 

12.074 

1.558 
4,074 

1.169 
3.033 

2.949 
4.680 

5.632 

4.202 

7.629 

1.427 

5.825 

11.487 

3.655 

1.316 

7(2 

7.1 

2.7 

1.845 

4.770 

10.999 

3.595 

1.157 

929 

8.6 

3  1 

964 
3.233 
4.134 

78S 
7,867 

3!& 

12,405 

3.179 

726 

11.522 
1.600 

11.878 
3.540 
1.013 
9.313 
1.656 

3.164 
3.404 
1.141 
5.472 
2.06g 

29.432 

27.420 

15.349 

451 
121 
703 

16. 439 
1,323 

17.762 

545 
1.451 

460 
133 
978 

13.541 
2.061 

15.602 

477 
889 

302 

225 

1.275 

21S 

69» 

Places  of  examination  . . . 
Number  of  examinations 


Number  of  malen  examined  ... 
Number  of  females  examined. 


Total  number  examined i    18.090 


First  irrade  certificates  to  males 

Second  (frade  certificates  to  males... 
First  ifrade  certificate*  to  females  . .. 
Second  erade  certificates  to  females. 


Male  applicants  rejected 

Female  applicants  rejected. 


Total  number  rejected. 


First  (Trade  certificates  renewed 

Second  grade  certificates  renewed 

Different  schools  visited 

Schools  visited  more  than  once 

Schools  not  visited  at  all  durlnfir  the  year 

Ungraded  schools  not  visited  during  the  year.. 

Per  cent  of  ungraded  schools  not  visited 

Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  school. 


Days  spent  in  school  visitation  .. 

Days  spent  in  examination 

Days  spent  in  in.««titute  work 

Days  spent  in  ofiice  work 

Days  spent  in  other  official  duties 


Whole  number  of  days  of  service. 


Number  of  public  addresses  delivered  by  county  superintendents... 

Whole  number  of  institutes  held  by  county  superintendents 

Whole  number  of  days  of  continuance  of  these  institutes 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  entitled  to  attend  free 

Number  of  other  persons  enrolled 

Whole  number  of  different  persons  enrolled 

Number  of  public  lectures  delivered  by  others  than  the  county  sup- 
erintendent   

Teachers'  meetings  held  in  county  (district  or  township)  other  than 
institutes 


Financial  Report. 


DISTRIBUTABLE   FUND, 


Dr, 


Balance.  July  1. 1899,  for  distribution 

Balance,  July  1. 1899,  distributed  but  not  paid  over 
Balance.  July  1. 1899.  for  other  purposes— 

From  State  Auditor 

Income  of  county  fund 

From  fines  and  forfeitures 

Other  receipts 


Total. 


Cr. 


Paid  township  treasurers 

Amount  of  all  cnramiMsions  charged 

Paid  for  advertising  examinations  of  teachers 

Other  expenditures 

Balance  June  30.  1900.  for  distribution 

Balance,  June  30. 1900.  distributed  but  not  paid  over 

TotaJ. 


$8,137  47 
680  04 

929.371  91 

8.434  89 

15.425  81 

194  47 

S962.244  09 

$925.2H6  67 

19.440  19 

1,194  le 

1.866  15 

12.402  47 

2.656  45 

$962,244  09 
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INSTITUTE   FUND. 


Dr. 

Balance  of  Institute  fnnd  proper,  reported  July  1. 1899 

From  men  who  received  first  crrade  certificates 

From  men  who  received  second  erade  certificates 

From  women  who  receiv«*d  first  ffrade  certificates 

From  women  who  received  second  f^rade  certificates 

From  men  rejected 

From  women  rejected 

From  renewals  of  first  ffrade  certificates 

From  renewals  of  second  erade  certificates 

From  recristration  fees 

Total  institute  fnnd  proper  from  fees 

Balance  of  fund  from  any  other  sources  reported,  held  for  institute  purposes. 

July  1.1899 

From  county  board  for  support  of  institutes 

From  teachers  (not  institute  fees)  for  institutes 

Prom  other  sources  for  institutes 

Total  from  all  sources  for  institutes 

Cr, 

Paid  institute  conductors  and  instructors  from  institute  fund  proper 

Paid  institute  lecturers  from  institute  fund  proper 

Paid  incidental  expenses  of  institute  from  institute  fund  proper 

Total  paid  from  institute  fund  proper  for  year  ending  J  une  30, 1900 

Paid  institute  conductors  and  instnictors  from  other  institute  funds 

Paid  institute  lecturers  from  other  institute  funds 

Paid  incidental  expenses  from  other  institute  funds 

Total  payments  from  institute  funds  for  year  ending  June  30. 1900 

Commission  retained  by  county  treasurer 

Balance  of  institute  fund  proper  on  hand.  June  30, 1900.  being  in  the  hands  of  the 

county  treasurer 

Balance  of  other  institute  funds  on  hand,  June  30, 1900 

Total  expenditures  and  balances 


$21.082  66 
877  00 
3,31)4  00 
985  00 
7.222  00 
1.558  0$ 
4.074  00 
1.427  00 
5.K25  00 
1.323  00 

$47.767  65 

265  22 

365  00 

1.85(1  45 

755  14 

$51  003  46 

$23.252  67 

790  97 

4.66U42 

$28.904  06 

1, 172  80 

80  60 

364  51 

$30,521  47 
116  97 

20.304  70 
60  32 

$51,003  46 

COMPENSATION. 


Per  diem  services  rendered 

Per  diem  expenses  from  State  Auditor 

Commissions  on  moneys  distributed  to  treasurers 

Commissions  on  moneys  loaned 

Commissions  on  sales  of  school  lands 

Total  compensation 


$117.108  00 

12.280  00 

18.506  56 

882  19 

5  06 


$148,782  10 


COUNTY   FUND. 


LfOans  on  personal  security 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Bonds  

Real  estate ^ 

Cash  on  hand  June  30, 1900 . 

Total 

Income  of  the  fund 


$47,304  64 

95.916  08 

500  00 

2.154  55 

13.619  06 


$159,494  27 


8.434  39 
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PERMANENT   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of   the  permanent  school  funds,  the 
income  alone  of  which  can  be  expended  for  school  purposes. 


School  Fund  Proper,  beinsr  three  per  cent  on  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State,  one-sixth  part 
excepted  

Surplus  Revenue,  beinir  a  portion  of  the  money  received  by  the 
State  from  the  General  Government,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
srress  providing  for  the  distribution  of  thn  surplus  revenue 
of  the  United  8tates,  and  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  Maich  4, 
1837.  made  a  part  of  the  common  school  fund 

College  Fund.  Deing  one-sixth  part  of  the  three  per  cent  fund 
originally  required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  devoted  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  State  college  or  university. 

Seminary  Fund,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  "Semi- 
nary Lands"  originally  donated  to  the  State  by  the  General 
Government  for  the  founding  and  support  of  a  State  semi- 
nary  •••• 

County  Funds,  created  bv  act  of  the  Legislature,  February  7, 
1835,  which  provided  that  the  teachers  should  not  receive 
from  the  public  fund  more  than  half  the  amount  due  them 
for  services  rendered  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  sur 
plus  should  constitute  the  principal  of  a  new  fund,  to  be 
called  the  "County  School  fund" 

Township  Funds,  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  16th 
section  in  each  Congressional  township  of  theState.the  same 
having  been  donated  to  the  State  tor  common  school  pur- 
posex  oy  act  of  I'^ngress  in  1818,  and  of  additions  thereto 

To  which  add  value  of  school  lands  unsold  and  other  lands. 
This  valuation  is  moderate 


$613,362  96 

335.592  32 
156.613  32 

59.838  72 


$5,923,095  07 
9.571,580  33 


University  of  Illinois  Fund,  being  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands 
received  by  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  several  states 
aod  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benetlt  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  passed  by  Congress  July 
2.  1862- 

From  sales  of  land  scrip  and  located  lands,  made  a  State 

liability  by  act  approved  June  11. 1897 

Land  contracts  and  unsold  lands  (estimate) 


Total 


$501,992  23 
108,000  00 


159,494  27 


15.494.675  40 


609,992  23 


$17,429,669  22 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


The  figures  in  the  first  of  the  following  tables,  by  comparing  one 
county  with  another,  show  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  length 
of  school  term,  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  enrolled,  per  cent 
of  children  enrolled  in  daily  attendance,  the  average  number  of  days 
each  pupil  enrolled  in  either  the  graded  or  the  ungraded  schools  was 
in  school,  and  in  regard  to  the  average  wages  of  male  and  of  female 
teachers.  The  table  also  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition,  or  for 
teachers'  wages;  for  amount  raised  by  State  and  local  taxation;  and 
for  total  expenditures;  the  cost  per  pupil  being  shown  under  each 
bead  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  number 
enrolled,  and  number  in  daily  attendance.  It  further  shows  the  cost 
per  pupil  for  teachers'  wages  each  day,  and  the  amount  raised  by 
State  and  local  taxation  on  each  $100  of  the  taxable  property  in  the 
State,  as  adjusted  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

A  better  comprehension  of  the  figures  in  this  table  may  be  had  by 
remembering  the  following  suggestions.  A  county  may  have  a  low 
per  cent  in  column  3,  showing  the  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school 
age  enrolled  in  school,  and  yet,  in  column  4,  showing  the  per  cent  of 
the  children  enrolled  who  were  in  daily  attendance,  and  in  colum  7, 
showing  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  was  in  school,  it 
may  be  far  above  the  average.  The  condition  of  education  in  any 
county  can  not  be  judged  alone  by  the  figures  in  any  one  column, 
for  by  themselves  they  may  be  very  misleading.  For  example,  only 
42.1  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  Cook  county  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  that  being  the  lowest  per  cent  shown  by 
any  county  in  the  State  in  column  3.  But  the  per  cent  of  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  year  in  daily  attendance,  shown  by  that  county 
in  column  4,  was  77.2,  only  six  other  counties  in  the  State  having  a 
higher  per  cent  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance;  and  the  number  of 
days  which  each  pupil  attended  school,  column  7,  was  154.1,  the  next 
highest  countv  being  Kane,  with  141.0  days,  while  the  average  for 
the  State  was'l23.3. 

In  column  1  is  shown  the  average  term  of  school,  and  in  columns 
10  to  21  is  shown  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on  the  census,  enrollment, 
etc.  While  the  figures  in  this  column  for  some  county  may  be  low, 
it  would  not  be  just  to  infer  that  the  people  of  that  county  are  in- 
different about  their  schools,  without  seeing  in  column  23  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  taxing  themselves  to  support  public  education. 
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By  the  second  table  a  very  accurate  conception  of  the  growth  of 
the  school  system  of  the  State  for  the  last  forty-five  years  can  be  had, 
as  the  statistics  show  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  many  respects 
at  intervals  of  five  years  from  1855  to  1880;  and  at  shorter  intervals 
since.  The  statistics  for  1855  are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  almost 
valueless  for  comparison. 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  2,  Article  VII  of 
the  School  Law,  State  teachers'  certificates  have  been  granted  to  the 
following  named  teachers: 

OBBTIFIOATES  VALID   FOB  LIFB. 

Examination— Held  August  1,  2,  3  and  4, 1809. 

At  ChioEKO: 
Christopher  J.  Byrne;  date  of  certifloate,  AufiroBt  19, 1899. 

At  Peoria: 
Charles  E.  Knapp;  date  of  certificate,  Aufirnst  19, 1899. 
Ernest  W  Ponser;  date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 

At  Springfield: 
Mary  Janet  Laycock;  date  of  certificate,  August  19, 1899. 

At  Urbana: 
Sherman  Cass;  date  of  certificate,  August  19, 1899. 

At  Zffingham: 
H.  C.  Breese;  date  of  certificate,  August  19, 1899. 

Examination— Held  July  31,  August  1,  2  and  3, 1900. 

At  Sprinicfield: 
Edward  Ewing  Adams;  date  of  certificate,  August  20,  1900. 
Georfl;e  C.  Baker; 
Gay  w  Bohannan; 
L.  A.  Fulwider; 
Thomas  J.  Haney; 
Ely  Lauffhlin; 
Josiah  Main; 
G.  W.  L.  Meeker; 

At  Urbana: 

Norman  Bennett;  date  of  certificate,  August  20, 1900. 

James  DeForrest  Poucht;  *»  ** 

John  C.  Hall; 
Prank  L.  Horn; 
Grant  Thornton; 
AJbert  L.  Yollbom; 

At  Normal: 
Jessie  Jane  Bullock;  date  of  certificate,  August  20,  1900. 
Addie  L.  Healey; 
Charles  Gott;  ** 

Nora  Mae  Simmons;  "  ** 

W.J.Satherland;  "  »» 


*4  tl 

41  »l 
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At  Carbondale: 
Edward  L.  Blake;  date  of  certificate,  August  20, 1900. 
Mrs.  Kate  ChapmaD ;        **  ** 

At  DeEalb: 
J.  M.  Wood;  date  of  certificate,  August  20,  1900. 

At  Charleston: 
M.   L.   Fritz:  date  of  certificate,  August  20,  1900. 
Harry  C.  Miller; 
D.  Walter  Potts;         "  *• 

At  Galesburflr: 


rg: 
Gertrude  E.  Boss;  date  of  certificate,  Aueust  20,  1900. 
J.  A.  Strong; 
Winfield  Turner; 


ii  it 

*(  it 


FIVE  YEAR  CERTIFICATES. 

Examination— Held  August  1,  2,  3  and  4,  J  899. 

At  Chicago: 
George  A.  Weldon ;  date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 


At  Freeport: 

7in& 
le&lev  * 
Marian  H.  Hoadley;     *• 


BDC 

Elzy  C.  Cavins;  date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 
Addie  L,  Healey; 


(t  i* 


44  44 

44  44 


William  C.  Ivins; 
Gertrude  E.  Boss; 
W.  J.  Sutherland; 

At  Peoria: 
Almor  8.  Anderson; date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 
Frank  H.  Craig;  ** 

George  W.  Hunt;  date  of  certificate,  August  19, 1899. 
Nora  Mae  Simmons;  date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 

At  Springfield: 
Frank  8.  Bogardus;  date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 
Charles  Henry  Dorris;     ** 
JosiahMain;  ** 

At  Urbana: 
John  Logan  Hissong;  date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 

At  Effingham : 
John  H.  Brewer;  date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 
James  DeForrest  Foucht;  date  of  certificate,  August  19,  1899. 
Frank  Gilbreatb ; 
Thomas  Sloan  Hewerdine; 
Thomas  E.  Higgins; 

At  Carbondale: 
Edward  Lewis*BIake;  date  of  certificate,  August  19, 1899. 
William  Troy  Felts: 
Mary  M.  Steagall; 


44  44  4t  »* 

44  44  44  44 

4»  44  4  41 


44  44  44         44 

44  »4  (4        44 


Examination— Held  July  31,  August  1,  2  and  3,  1900. 

At  Springfield: 
James  K.  Forden;  date  of  certificate,  August  20,  1900. 
Edgar  8.  Jones;        **  **  ** 

Bichard  Under; 
Harry  A.  Wood; 
Charles  W.  Yerkea;  '' 

^t  Urbana: 


H.  a  Spear,  date  ot  certificate,  August  20, 1^. 
Charles  H.  Watts;  date  of  certiftcate,  A 


Augual^O,!^^- 
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Normal : 

[.  A.  Bone;  date  of  certificate,  Aueust  20,  1900. 

elia  Mills; 

CarboDdale: 

^  C.  Burt;  date  of  certificate,  Aatnist  20,  1900. 

^  H.  Pyle;     ** 

[)eKalb: 

imes  A.  Hod^;  date  of  certificate,  Augfust  20,  1900. 

i^harleston : 

J.  Fercnison;  date  of  certificate,  August  20, 1900. 
Uliam  Fry; 


»»  (»  t*  it 

((  *t  i(  «( 


zzie  Johnston;      *' 

ewart  W.  Kincaid;  date  of  certificate,  August  20,  1900. 

9orge  8.  Morris; 

.  P.  Spencer; 

d  number  of  life  certificates  granted  in  1899  and  1900: 

)  women 6 

)  men 28 

)tal 34 

hyesx  certificates: 

3  women 7 

3  men 34 

Dtal 41 

I  record  of  life  certificates  now  stands  as  follows: 

»ued  by  Newton  Bateman,  1861-62,  1865-74 193 

John  L.  Brooks,  1863-64 22 

••        Samuel  M.  Etter,  1875  78 117 

JamesP.  Slade,  1879  82 59 

**        Henry  Raab,  188386 65 

*'        Richard  Edwards,  1887-90 52 

Henry  Raab,  1891-94 12 

Samuel  M.  Inglis,  1895  97 23 

Joseph  H.  Freeman,  1898 23 

Alfred  Bayliss,  1899^900 34 


<« 

«( 


otal 600 

I  record  of  five-year  certificates  is  as  follows: 

ssued  by  Richard  Edwards,  1889-90,  on  examination 6 

0  gpraduates  of  Normal  Universities 154 

isued  by  Henrv  Raab,  1891-94,  on  examination 17 

0  gpraduates  of  Normal  Universities 158 

sued  by  Samuel  M.  Inglis,  1895-97,  on  examination 62 

Joseph  H.  Freeman,  1898,  on  examination 27 

Alfred  Bayliss,  18991900,  on  examination 41 


otal 465 

Jy  legislative  enactment  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  1893,  th  e 
stice  of  granting  five-year  certificates  on  graduation  from  the 
'mal  Universities  was  discontinued. 

'he  condition  and  requirements  for  these  certificates,  as  agreed 
►n  by  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  principals  of 
two  Normal  Universities,  the  principals  of  the  two  Normal 
tools  now  in  operation,  and  the  state  superintendent,  already 
onnced  for  next  year,  are  as  follows: 
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Conditions. 

To  famish  the  State  Superintendent  satisfactory  evidence  of  g^ood  character 
and  of  havinfif  tauRht  with  success,  not  less  than  three  years  (twenty-seven 
months),  at  least  one  year  of  which  time  shall  have  been  in  Illinois,  and 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  examination. 

For  the  Five- Year  Certificate. 

The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  sab- 
jects:  Reading,  School  Manafifement,  Arithmetic,  En^^lish  Grammar,  Ge- 
ography, History  of  the  United  States,  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Illinois,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physiology,  Biology  and 
Physics. 

Candidates  must,  to  obtain  the  certificate,  present  papers  in  all  the  subjects 
named,  and  receive  an  average  rating  of  at  least  75  m  a  scale  of  100.  Pro- 
vided that  if  one  or  more  papers  shall  be  rated  by  the  judges  at  less  than  70, 
no  certificate  will  be  issued  until  the  candidate,  at  some  future  examination, 
shall  have  presented  papers  in  place  of  them,  upon  the  same  subjects,  which 
shall  be  rated  at  75  or  more. 

For  the  Life  Certificate. 

PLAN  I. 

For  the  Life  Certificate  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  any  sixteen  of 
the  following  subjects:  Reading,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  English 
Literature,  History,  (both  United  States  and  General,)  Civil  Government, 
Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek^  Ger- 
man, French  and  I^edagogy,  the  last  named  subject  being  included  in  all 
cases. 

The  average  ratinf^  required  for  the  Life  Certificate  is  80.  The  minimum  is 
70.  Provided  that  it  a  candidate  for  the  Life  Certificate  does  not  receive  an 
average  of  80  per  cent,  but  does  receive  an  average  of  75  in  twelve  subjects. 
Pedagogy  being  one,  and  does  not  fall  below  the  minimum  in  any  of  the 
twelve,  ne  may  receive  the  Five- Year  Certificate.  A  candidate  who  receives 
the  required  rating  of  80,  but  one  or  more  of  whose  papers  falls  below  the 
minimum,  may  receive  the  certificate  upon  presenting  at  some  future  exam- 
ination, papers  in  the  same  subjects  which  shall  be  rated  at  80  or  more. 

Holders  of  valid  Five- Year  Certificates  need  not  be  examined  in  any  sub- 
ject in  which  a  credit  of  80  or  more  has  been  obtained  at  a  previous  examina- 
tion. The  same  rule  will  apply  to  candidates  for  the  Life  Certificate  who 
have  reached  the  required  average  for  the  Five- Year  Certificate,  but  who 
have  fallen  below  the  minimum  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

PLAN  II. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  any  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
schools,  or  teachers  of  seven  years  successful  experience,  two  of  which  must 
have  been  in  Illinois,  whose  character  and  skill  shall  be  fully  confirmed  by 
direct  knowledge,  may  receive  the  Life  Certificate  on  the  following  terms  and 
conditions: 

a.  Notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  the  Life  Certificate  under  this  rule 
must  be  (jfiven  by  the  candidate  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
at  least  six  months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 

b.  The  candidate  must  file  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
at  least  90  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  examination,  a  thesis  upon  one  of 
the  subjects  hereafter  stated.  If  the  thesis  is  accepted,  the  candidate  may 
select  any  eight  of  the  following  subjects.  Pedagogy  being  one,  the  examina- 
tion in  which  will  be  more  thorough  than  the  examination  covering  the 
}arger  number  of  subjects. 
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Provided,  that  the  averasre  and  minimum  shall  be  as  in  Plan  I,  except  that 
no  opportunity  will  be  giyen  to  replace  papers  which  are  rated  below  the 
minimum. 

That  is,  each  examination  under  this  plan  must  be  complete  in  itself. 

Pedagogy,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trifironom^ry,  Astronomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  rhysios.  Physiology,  Zoology,  Eaglish,  Latin, 
Oerman,  French,  Literature,  History,  Civil  Government. 

Thbsbs  for  1901 

must  be  filed  not  later  than  May  6,  and  may  be  offered  on  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1.  The  Vacation  School. 

2.  The  Sanitation  and  Decoration  of  Country  School  Houses. 

3.  How  may  the  County  Institute  be  improvedt 

4.  For  and  against  the  Consolidation  of  the  Country  Schools,  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  Transportation. 

5.  The  value  of  the  School  Library. 

6.  For  or  against  the  proposition  that  at  least  one  year's  work  in  an  ap- 
proved Training  School  should  be  a  preliminary  qualification  of  all  public 
school  teach0rs. 

The  thesis  should  be  type-written,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  with  a 
margin  of  one  inch  at  the  left  for  binding.  Size  of  paper  8^x10  inches.  The 
thesis  should  be  outlined  and  accompanied  by  a  bibliography  of  the  subject 
considered.    The  length  should  not  exceed  5,000  words. 

Thb  Number  of  Holders  of  State  Certificates. 

The  original  act  authorizing  the  granting  of  State  certificates  to 
teachers  was  passed  February  22,  1861.  By  the  act  of  February  16, 
1865,  it  was  amended  so  as  to  require  an  examination  in  all  cases.  The 
-act  of  May  21,  1889,  authorized  the  granting  of  five-year  certificates 
to  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Universities  without  examination. 
This  act  was  repealed  April  28, 1893.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  law,  no 
doubt,  to  provide  that  teachers  of  proved  ability  and  power  should  be 
able  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  biennial  re-examination — an  incon- 
venience sometimes  approaching  humiliation — in  order  to  pursue 
their  vocation.  In  view  of  the  small  number  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  privileges,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  law  has 
accomplished  as  much  as  was  expected  of  it.  Ten  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  certificates  of  both  grades;  including  those  issued  to  graduates  of 
the  normal  schools,  is  certainly  not  a  large  number  for  a  period  of 
forty  years.  But  "the  influence  of  this  provision  of  the  law  upon 
teachers  of  the  State  is  not  to  be  measured  alone  by  the  number  of 
-certificates  granted.  Its  greatest  power  lies  in  the  silent,  unconscious 
effect  produced  upon  the  many  who  have  not  yet  ventured  to  appear 
as  candidates — holding  up  a  higher  standard  of  professional  excel- 
lence and  reward  to  be  obtained,  and  thus  awakening  resolutions  and 
impelling  to  efforts  towards  personal  improvement,  which  are  not 
lost,  even  though  they  do  not  culminate  in  application  for  the  diplo- 
ma. This  latent  influence  of  the  legal  provision  in  question,  has  un- 
<loQbtedly  contributed  much  to  the  extraordinary  impulse  to^^t^^  ^ 
higher  culture  that  has  become  apparent  among  l\xe  \iei\.\.e>T  c\»a»^'e»  o\ 
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our  teachers.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  really  excellent 
provision  of  the  school  law  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  and 
that  the  number  of  applicants  will  hereafter  steadily  increase,  until  a 
strong  and  influential  body  of  earnest,  high-toned,  and  accomplished 
teachers  shall  be  organized  by  the  holders  of  State  Certificates,  who 
will  cooperate  heartily  in  all  well  devised  efforts  for  the  advancement 
of  popular  education."  (Newton  Bateman,  Seventh  Biennial  Re- 
port, page  85.) 

It  is  believed  that  this  half  prophetic  hope  has  been  realized  to 
some  extent  in  the  quality,  if  not  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  ser- 
vice by  virtue  of  the  State  Certificate.  The  Board  of  Education  for 
the  city  of  Streator  recently  indicated  such  a  faith  by  a  resolution 
fixing  the  monthly  salary  of  teachers  holding  the  five-year  certificate 
at  five  dollars,  and  that  of  holders  of  the  life  certficate  at  ten  dollars 
more  than  for  other  teachers  in  corresponding  grades.  The  Life 
Certificate  is  a  good  letter  of  introduction  to  any  school  board  in  the 
State. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  feared,  that  there  are  occasional  instanoeB 
of  persons  who  do  not  rightly  appreciate  their  obligations  under  it. 
A  conscientious  and  capable  county  superintendent  remarked  to  me, 
last  summer,  as  I  congratulated  him  upon  the  unusually  large  at- 
tendance at  his  institute,  in  substance:  "I  have  every  active  teacher 
in  my  county,  including  principals  and  superintendents,  here  in  this 
institute,  and  at  work,  save  one.  That  one  is  reported  to  have  said, 
in  explanation  of  his  absence,  'I  hold  a  State  Certificate  and  don't 
have  to  attend.'  "  More  recently  another  county  superintendent  re- 
marked: "I  don't  like  these  State  Certificates.  The  holders  do  not 
take  the  same  interest  in  our  associated  work  as  others.''  Within  a 
week,  still  another  has  said  in  my  hearing  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
holders  of  State  Certificates  "enjoy  an  unfair  advantage  in  their  ex- 
emption from  the  Institute  tax." 

These  are  diverging  views.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  latter  is 
the  more  prevalent.  The  State  Certificate  is  a  license  to  teach  in  any 
district  in  Illinois.  If  of  the  highest  grade,  it  is  perpetual.  It  is 
obtained  with  difficulty,  and  is  a  worthy  object  of  ambition.  In  au- 
thorizing it,  the  General  Assemby  distinctly  recognized  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  as  an  honorable  profession.  The  act  was  both 
wise  and  generous.  It  has  been  the  continuous  and  unvarying  policy  of 
this  department  to  guard  it  with  scrupulous  care.  It  has  been  hon- 
ored by  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  teachers  in  the 
State.  Again,  the  best  school  counties  in  the  State  are  those  in 
which  the  professional  spirit  is  most  lively.  This  spirit  is  generated 
in  the  Institutes  and  local  teachers'  associations.  The  holders  of 
State  Certificates  can  not  afford,  nor  can  they  long  be  permitted,  to 
become  conspicuous  by  their  apathy  or  inactivity  in  this  line  of 
work.  Their  place  is  in  the  vanguard,  and  not  among  the  camp  fol- 
lowers or  the  stragglers.  Like  the  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or 
college,  they  are  either  a  source  of  strength  to  the  educational  cap- 
tain— the  county  superintendent — or  so  much  impedimenta.  Nine- 
tenthB  of  the  progress  in  elementary  school  methods  during  the  last 
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quarter  of  a  century  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  institutes  and  the 
various  other  forms  of  associated  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Not 
one  teacher  in  five,  last  year,  was  either  liberally  educated  or  trained 
at  a  State  normal  school.  The  deficiencies  of  the  majority  have  been 
removed  in  part  by  the  institutes  and  the  three  hundred  other  county 
meeting,  supplemented  by  a  thousand  smaller  ones  in  the  townships. 
These  are  recognized  and  necessary  agencies  of  improvement.  If 
other  teachers  hold  themselves  aloof  from  them,  county  superintend- 
ents rightly  refuse  to  renew  their  certificates.  It  is  a  fair  question 
whether,  on  similar  ground,  holders  of  State  Certificates  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  their  special  privilege  should  not 
be  suspended  or  revoked.  I  prefer  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
C€L8es  referred  to  by  the  county  superintendents  quoted  above  are 
isolated  ones,  and  that  much  the  greater  number  of  this  class  of 
teachers,  like  the  well  trained  normal  school  graduate,  proceed  upon 
the  principle  that  the  broader  one's  experience,  and  the  more  varied 
and  decided  his  success,  the  better  prepared  he  is  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience and  counsel  of  others.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  note  that  the  interest  in  the  examinations  to  be  held  in  1901 
is  unusually  active  and  early. 

The  Special  Repobts  op  County  Superintendents. 

Much  information  not  easily  gathered  from  the  formal  statistical 
tables  may  be  gathered  from  the  special  reports  of  county  superin- 
tendents accompanying  this  report.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  every  superintendent  has  responded.  To  illustrate:  It 
is  shown  that  more  than  1,900  school  sites  are  without  shade  trees. 
ladeed,  if  to  the  number  specifically  acknowledged,  be  added  *'a 
few"  and  "some"  three  times  each ;  **very  few,"  "quite  a  number," 
and  "practically  none,"  twice  each;  "only  a  few,"  "a  very  small  per 
cent ,"  "many,"  "not  many,"  and  "a  large  number,"  once  each, — 
forms  of  answers  not  commended, — the  total  might  exceed  2,000. 
It  most  certainly  would  if  those  in  the  wooded  county  in  which  the 
directors  have  the  very  bad  habit  of  cutting  down  all  the  trees 
before  dedicating  a  site  were  added.  Again,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  activity  in  procuring  and  enlarging  school  libraries  dur- 
ing recent  years,  which  hardly  a  county  superintendent  in  the  State 
has  failed  to  encourage  and  promote,  it  appears  that  there  are  yet 
nearly  five  thousand  schools  without  this  indi&pensable  accessory  to 
a  first-rate  school.  It  is  shown  that  the  number  of  unsanitary  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  school  houses  nearly  balances  the  number  of 
perfectly  comfortable  sanitary  and  pleasant  ones.  There  remain  169 
districts  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  raise  revenue  enough 
by  district  tax,  even  with  the  relief  furnished  by  the  last  General 
Assembly,  to  maintain  a  six  months'  school.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  seven  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  ten,  and  seventy-eight  schools 
fewer  than  five  pupils  last  year.  In  some  instances  school  was 
''kept"  for  a  single  pupil,  or  closed  for  lack  of  pupils.  In  a  single 
county  five  schooJa  enrolled  exactly  ten,  thirteen  scViOoV^  \^^«t  ^«». 
ten,  and  /our  fewer  than  6ve  pupils. 
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I  have  purposely  grouped  these  undesirable  conditions.  The  state- 
ments of  the  county  superintendents,  when  not  exact,  are  un- 
doubtedly conservative.  They  are  not  referred  to  as  signs  of  stagna- 
tion, but  as  conditions  which  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  most 
cursory  comparison  with  conditions  of  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago 
will  reveal  as  much  as  that.  There  are  but  twenty-two  log  school 
houses  available  for  relics. 

The  County  Superintendents. 

As  a  class,  the  county  superintendents  of  Illinois  are  alive  to  their 
responsibility  and  their  great  opportunity.  It  will  not  be  doubted 
by  competent  observers  that  the  law  providing  that  the  county  super- 
intendent be  required  to  visit  and  direct  schools,  without  limitation 
by  the  county  boards,  (except  in  counties  having  fewer  than  100 
schools) ,  has  been  the  most  fruitful  amendment  ever  made  to  the 
common  school  statutes.  Urged,  argued,  and  pleaded  for  by  one 
State  Superintendent  after  another,  it  was  finally  granted  with  doubt 
and  reservation.  It  has  justified  itself  by  its  fruits.  The  people  see 
it,  anc*,  although  the  office  is  not,  as  perhaps  it  should  be,  protected 
by  reasonable  and  professional  qualifications  for  candidates,  the 
county  superintendent,  in  most  of  the  counties,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  public  servants  in  ability,  energy  and  fidelity.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  provided  with  facilities  for  equal  efficiency. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  work  of  the  county  superintendent 
is  of  unsurpassed  importance.  It  is  certainly  more  arduous  than 
that  of  any  other  county  official,  and  much  more  so  than  that  of  his 
fellow  superintendent  in  the  city.  The  responsibility  is  equal  or 
greater,  but  the  emoluments  are  usually  materially  less.  .\s  a  con- 
crete illustration  of  this  inequality,  take  the  first  county  in  the  list. 
It  is  a  good  county,  materially,  intellectually,  morally  and  socially, 
but  no  better  than  twenty  or  thirty  others  for  the  present  purpose. 
The  figures  used  are  taken  from  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1899. 

The  city  of  Quincy  has  a  superintendent  of  schools  who  directs 
the  work  of  114  teachers  in  twelve  school  buildings.  Adams  county 
has  156  ungraded  schools,  in  156  one  room  buildings,  scattered 
through  twenty-five  townships,  covering  an  area  of  about  800  square 
miles.  The  twelve  buildings  in  Quincy,  some  of  them  as  good  as  the 
very  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  are  each  in  charge  of  a  principal. 
The  156  one  room  buildings,  twenty-five  of  them  treeless  and  twenty 
of  them  worn  out,  are  isolated  from  one  another  and  from  the  super- 
intendent. In  Quincy,  as  in  other  progressive  cities,  the  superin- 
tendent is  assisted  by  a  supervisor  of  music,  another  supervisor  of 
physicial  culture,  and  he  has  an  office  assistant.  The  county  super- 
intendent had  "assistance,"  also,  costing  the  county  exactly  $106.06 
for  the  year.  The  difiFerence  in  compensation  was  about  $500  for  the 
year,  in  favor  of  the  city  superintendent. 

Now  this  city  superintendent  is  a  hard  working  man.     He  has  to 

be  If  he  does  his  duty.     There  are  twelve  building;s,  114  teachers  and 

^f2Bl  children  under  his  care  and  direction.    1&\xt  \tl  ^%.c^  qH  n^^j^ 
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buildings  there  is  a  principal  with  supervisory  powers.  He  can  call 
these  principals  together  any  day,  and  all  of  the  114  teachers  any 
week,  or  as  often  as  necessary.  He  can  take  a  street  car  and  be  at 
any  school  room  door  within  half  an  hour.  At  certain  hours  of  every 
day  any  pupil  in  the  city  may  be  sent  to  him  for  "conference,"  or 
any  parent  may  step  into  his  office  to  tell  him  how  well  he  thinks  his 
boy  is  doing,  or  otherwise.  He  can  set  up  a  standard  of  excellence 
in  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  in  geography,  manners,  industry 
and  punctuality,  and  can  give  these  schools  and  principals  and  teach- 
ers such  encouragement  as  their  variouaapproximations  to  his  stand- 
ard seem  to  merit.  He  can  transfer  pupils  or  misfit  teachers,  prin- 
cipals even,  keeping  square  pegs  out  of  round  holes,  and  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  mention,  organize  his  great  work  for  maximum  efficiency. 

The  county  superintendent,  after  examining  262  applicants  for 
teachers'  certificates,  preparing  for  and  conducting  a  ten  days'  insti- 
tute; securing,  correcting,  and  consolidating  for  this  department  the 
reports  of  twenty-five  treasurers,  and  performing  the  numerous  other 
duties  enjoined  by  law,  finds  that  he  has  remaining  just  134  days  in 
which  to  traverse  800  square  miles,  and  "visit"  his  156  ungraded 
schools.  The  law  requires  him  to  visit  each  school  in  the  county  at 
least  once  each  year,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  it  specific- 
ally requires  that  he  shall  spend  at  least  half  the  time  given  to  his 
office  and  more,  if  practicable,  in  visiting  the  ungraded  schools.  But 
13^4  days  were  not  half  his  time,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  un- 
graded schools  were  left  without  even  the  two  hours  of  oversight,  or 
the  few  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  given  the  others,  and 
which  may  have  meant  to  more  than  one  young  teacher,  all  the  dif- 
ference  between  failure  and  a  measure  of  success.  There  must  have 
been  some  novices  among  them,  for  135  second  grade  certificates 
were  issued  in  Adams  county  that  year,  against  twenty-two  of  the 
first  grade,  and  some  of  the  holders  of  them  were  very  likely  in  the 
twenty-eight  unvisited  schools.  Let  him  who  has  tried  it,  be  the 
first  to  declare  that  he  could  have  traversed  that  county  better. 

The  conditions  thus  contrasted  are  typical  of  many  counties — more 
or  less  so  of  every  county  in  the  State.  I  refer  to  them,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  superintendents,  but  in  the  interest  of  half  the  school 
children  in  Illinois,  and  more.  If  intelligent  oversight  and  direction 
of  teachers  is  economical  in  a  State  where  less  than  one-third  of  the 
teachers  are  either  liberally  educated  or  trained  for  their  work,  and 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is,  why  should  not  the  children 
in  detached  "ungraded"  schools  be  given  its  benefits  as  fully  as  the 
children  in  town?  It  will  be  answered,  I  know,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
practicable. That  answer  will  not  go.  It  is  wrong.  The  work  of 
the  county  superintendency  during  the  last  ten  years  has  demon- 
strated that  existing  inequalities  can  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
practically  eliminated. 

For  this  reason,  and  to  this  end,  I  recommend  the  amendment  of 

Section  9,  Article  II,  of  the  school  law,  so  as  to  provide  that  "the 

limit  of  time"  shall  not  be  less  than  200  days  in  any  county;  that  no 

limit  of  time  may  be  made  by  the  county  board  in  counties  havl^^ 

more  than  seventy-five  ungraded  schools;  and  that  m  coxxxlWq^  \i^n- 
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ing  one  hundred  or  more  ungraded  schools  the  county  superintend- 
ent shall  be  provided  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessarv  to 
enable  him  to  comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of  Section  13  of  the 
same  Article,  and  especially  the  third  paragraph  thereof,  which  re- 
quires the  county  superintendent  to  spend  at  least  half  the  time 
given  to  his  office  in  visiting  ungraded  schools. 

THB  OOUNTY  SUPBBINTBNDENTS'  BBPOBT8. 

Section  10  of  Article  1  of  the  school  law  requires  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  to  report  to  the  Governor  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  November  preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  report  shall  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  at 
each  regular  session.  Time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  value  of  this 
report. 

Section  17  of  Article  II,  requires  the  county  superintendents  to 
communicate  to  the  State  superintendent  all  information  and  sta- 
tistics upon  the  subject  of  schools  in  his  county  which  the  latter  is 
bound  to  embody  in  his  report  to  the  Governor,  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  August.  It  has  heretofore  been  impossible  to  obtain 
these  reports  on  time  from  all  superintendents.  I  have  suggested 
part  of  the  reason  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Not  all  the  delay, 
however,  can  be  accounted  for  in  that  way.  A  few  superintendents 
are  constitutionally  dilatory.  While  more  than  half  the  whole  num- 
ber filed  their  reports  on  or  before  the  day  named  in  the  law,  and 
most  of  the  others  were  received  within  a  reasonable  number  of  days 
of  grace,  some  were  inexcusably  and  exasperatingly  slow.  One  re- 
port was  received  October  29th — burdened  with  errors.  This  meant 
days  of  delay  and  hours  of  unnecessary  work  for  this  office,  as  well 
as  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Section  28  of  Article  III.,  requires  boards  of  trustees  to  report, 
or  cause  the  township  treasurer  to  report  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  July.  Section  18  of  Article  II., 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  in  all  cases  where 
the  trustees  fail  to  prepare  and  forward  the  statistics  required,  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  person  to  "take  the  enumeration  and  furnish  such 
statistical  statement,"  and  to  allow  and  pay  the  person  so  employed 
such  amount  as  he  may  judge  reasonable  out  of  the  funds  passing 
through  his  hands,  and  proceed  to  recover  the  same  from  the  trus- 
tees, to  replace  the  money  taken  as  aforesaid.  I  am  opinion  that  an 
analogous  provision  for  this  office  would  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  and  I  recommend  legislation  accordingly.  The  time  is 
not  distant  when,  with  the  clerical  force  now  employed — inadequate 
twenty  years  ago— it  will  become  a  physical  impossibility  to  comply 
with  the  specific  requirements  of  the  law  without  said  aid. 

THE   DISTBIBUTABLB   FUND. 

Section  20,  Article  II.,  of  the  school  law,  directs  that  the  county 
superintendent  shall  apportion  the  money  due  and  receivable  by  him 
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upon  the  auditor's  warrant  to  the  several  townships  in  his  coanty  in 
which  schools  have  been  kept  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  with  the  instructions  of  the  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, according  to  the  number  of  children  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  pay  over  the  distributive  share  of  each  township  to 
the  township  treasurer  annually.  The  county  superintendent  is  al- 
lowed a  commission  upon  the  amount  distributed.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  7,  Article  VII.,  the  law  no  where  authorizes  any 
other  disposition  of  the  distributable  fund  or  any  part  thereof. 
A  few  county  superintendents,  after  advice  to  the  contrary 
from  this  department,  have  reported  other  uses  of  this  fund. 
Section  6,  Article  II.,  especially  provides  that  "It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  board  of  the  county  to  provide  the  said  county  super- 
intendent with  a  suitable  o£5ce,  with  necessary  furniture  and  office 
supplies,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  county  officers."  I  have  ac- 
cordingly instructed  superintendents  so  reporting  to  proceed  to 
recover  said  sums  from  the  county  boards,  and  hereafter  to 
handle  the  distributable  fund  as  directed  by  law.  The  provision 
in  Section  7,  Article  VII.,  that  notice  of  teachers'  examinations  shall 
be  given  at  the  expense  of  the  distributable  fund  should  be  repealed. 
This  advertisement  is  an  office  expense  and  should  be  so  treated. 
The  distributable  fund  should  not  be  diverted  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever.    It  is  already  much  too  small. 

The  total  expenditures  last  year  amounted  to  $18,167,219.32  or 
$18.95  per  pupil  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The  amount  distributed  to 
the  townships  by  the  county  superintendents  was  $925,285.67.  The 
income  from  township  funds  aggregated  $900,183  94.  The  amount 
raised  in  the  districts  by  local  taxation  was,  therefore  over  $15,850,- 
804.88  or  $16.53  per  pupil  enrolled.  While  little  complaint  is  heard 
of  this  rather  strenuous  application  of  the  theory  that  the  property 
of  each  district  should  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
people  who  happen  to  live  in  it,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
many  districts  unable  to  maintain  a  six  months'  school  even  since 
the  limitation  of  the  local  tax  levy  has  been  raised  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  per  cent.  The  special  reports  of  the  county  superintendents 
heretofore  alluded  to  expose  169  such  districts.  '*By  hiring  cheap 
teachers  we  are  able  to  have  six  months  school  in  all  our  districts." 
I  a^ain  quote  the  first  county  on  the  list,  *'but  many  of  our  districts 
would  have  eight  months,  and  pay  better  wages  if  the  rate  were  higher, 
so  they  could  have  more  money."  But  the  minimum  school  term 
ought  to  be  eight  months — six  months  is  not  enough — andnodistrict 
ought  to  be  compelled  by  any  combination  of  circumstances  to  **hire 
cheap  teachers."  Few  "cheap"  teachers  are  good  teachers.  If  we  believe 
in  public  schools  at  all,  it  must  be  in  good  schools.  The  one-million 
dollar  tax  levy,  which  since  1873  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  two- 
mill  tax  might  well  be  doubled,  especially  if  half  a  million  were  re- 
served, to  be  used,  under  careful  safeguards,  of  course,  to  re-inforce 
weak  districts  which,  under  present  conditions  can  not  maintain  a 
good  and  sufficient  school,  and  which  can  not  well  be  annexed  to  other 
districts  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  the  needed  relief. 
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The  State  Coubse  op  Study. 

What  is  known  as  the  "State  Course  of  Study  for  the  Common 
Schools  of  Illinois"  is  an  outgrowth  of  methods  of  supervision  in 
Macon,  Champaign  and  Piatt  counties,  which  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion about  twenty  years  ago.  To  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation belongs  the  credit  of  first  urging  its  advantages  in  a  large 
way.  Kichard  Edwards,  then  State  superintendent,  and  a  group  of 
active  county  superintendents,  one  of  whom,  George  R.  Shawhan,  of 
Champain  county,  is  still  in  service,  and  has  been  continuously  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  revision,  compiled  a  course  for  the 
State  in  1889,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  this  department. 
In  1893,  on  the  recommendation  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  Capt. 
Freeman,  then  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  State  Superintendent  Henry  Kaab  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  revise  and  improve  it.  It  was  again  revised  in 
1896,  and  was  enlarged  last  year  by  the  addition  of  a  "Course  in 
Agriculture  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Illinois."  This  course, 
which  is  a  series  of  lessons,  involving  observation  and  activity  rather 
than  book  study,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  country  school, 
and  entirely  within  the  range  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
was  prepared  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  a  sympathetic  piece  of  work,  in  harmony  with  the  pedagogic 
tendency  to  relate  school  instruction  to  practical  life,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  University  toward  the  lower  schools.  Through  all  these 
changes  the  original  plan  has  prevailed.  The  list  of  active  teachers 
and  superintendents  who  have  contributed  to  it  is  a  long  one,  and 
includes  representative  men  and  women  in  every  department  of 
school  work  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  Its  influence 
upon  the  rural  schools  has  been  very  great.  The  old  law  of  the 
country  school  was  "begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  go  as  far 
as  possible  before  the  directors  change  the  teacher."  The  "Course 
of  Study"  has  repealed  that  law  in  99  counties  and  10,000  schools. 
The  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  still  the  bane  of  the  country 
school.  The  Course  of  Study  tempers  that  almost  unavoidable  evil, 
while  it  furnishes  a  basis  of  work  for  the  county  superintendents 
and  intelligent  guidance  to  the  teachers.  It  is  a  great  unifjdng 
force.  In  many  counties  it  is  the  practice  to  assemble  the  pupils 
who  have  completed  it  satisfactorily  at  the  county  seat,  or  some  con- 
venient center,  to  receive  the  appropriate  certificate  or  "diploma." 
In  some  counties  the  country  school  "graduation"  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  educational  event  of  the  year.  In  rare  cases,  also,  as 
in  Macon  county,  the  two  years  of  high  school  work  which  were 
added  at  the  last  general  revision  have  been  completed  and  the  young 
graduates  enter  the  neighboring  high  schools  in  the  third  year 
work.  All  high  schools  welcome  the  country  school  graduate  and 
are  glad  to  admit  him  without  the  formality  of  an  examination.  He 
justifies  this  confidence  when  circumstances  permit  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 


But  circamstances  do  not  always  permit  him  to  do  so.  There  are 
no  fif^ures  to  show,  but  it  is  a  conservative  estimate,  that  the  number 
barred  from  high  schools  by  the  tuition  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
those  who  are  able  to  and  do  pay  to  attend  them. 

The  High  Schools. 

There  are  321  High  Schools  in  Illinois.  This  number  includes  all 
schools  providing  courses  of  study  for  three  years  beyond  the  eighth 
grade.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  considered  complete 
secondary  schools.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  value  of  the  high  school. 
It  has  found  its  way  into  our  system,  and  is  rapidly  adjusting  its 
organic  relation  to  the  university  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elemen- 
tary school  on  the  other.  It  has  come  to  stay.  As  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  it  is  coincident  with,  in  point  of  time,  if  not  con- 
sequent to  the  great  flood  of  social  changes  which  characterize  the 
closing  century.  The  universities  had  their  roots  iu  the  middle 
ages.  The  old  academies,  which  the  high  schools  have  replaced, 
were  mere  feeders  to  the  colleges  which  were  the  only  avenues  to 
culture  when  all  learning  was  recorded  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues.  The  primary  school  was  a  bread- winning  necessity  growing 
out  of  the  inventioQ  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  great  commercial 
activity  which  followed  the  achievement  of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
all  the  ''expansionists,"  Christopher  Columbus.  The  high  school 
comes  with  the  great  economical  revolution  brought  about  by  the 
great  labor  saving  inventions,  and  the  marvelous  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  conditions  require  it.  It  is  the  product  of  no 
man's  theories.  Our  youth  must  not  merely  be  prepared  for  college 
in  the  old  sense.  The  schoolsof  technology,  of  scientific  agriculture, 
the  normal  school,  demand  preparation.  They  are  as  important  as 
the  college.  In  an  increasing  sense,  too,  the  high  school  is  itself  a 
college.  The  complexity  of  modern  life  demands  a  more  complete 
training  than  the  elememtary  school  affords.  The  State  calls  im- 
peratively for  more  trained  citizens.  Every  business  interest  de- 
mands them.  In  all  ways  the  influence  of  the  high  school  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  benign. 

Why,  then,  should  the  opportunities  it  aflFords  be  provided  free  for 
one  half  the  children  and  denied  to  the  other  half?     What  has  the 
farmer's  child  done  that  he  should  not  be  equally  favored  by  the 
schools?    To  ask  these  questions  is  to   suggest   the  only  answer. 
"Those  who  live  in  the  fields  are  as  deserving  of  the  best  there  is  in 
education  as  those  who  dwell  beside  the  asphalt."    The  country 
youth  is  entitled  to  not  only  as  good  a  school,  but  to  as  mvch  school 
as  his  city  neighbor.     How  can  it  be  equitably  provided?    The  town- 
ship high  school  law,  passed  twenty-one  years  ago,  even  as  amended. 
Cannot  be  pronounced  a  success — without  reservation.     About  twenty 
Excellent  schools  are  organized  under  it,  but  they   are  nearly  all 
located  in  centers  of  population — cities  of  considerable  size  where 
the  people  have  noted  its  advantages.     The  communities  for  whose 
l>enefit  it  would  appear  on  its  face  to  have  boen  mad^  ^o  woX.,  ^^x- 
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haps  coald  not,  economically,  use  it.  Evidently  some  other  way 
must  be  provided  for  him,  or  the  country  boy  must  continue  to  halt 
at  or  near  the  eighth  grade,  or  find  his  own  way  to  pay  for  his  tuition 
through  the  high  school.  This  is  the  law.  But  it  is  not  equity,  any 
more  than  it  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  free  State  university. 

I  suggest  and  recommend  legislation  providing  essentially  as  fol- 
lows: Whenever  a  pupil  has  completed  the  course  of  study  referred 
to,  in  the  absence  of  a  defined  course  of  study  otherwise  authorized 
by  law,  through  the  eighth  grade,  and  has  received  the  county  super- 
intendent's certificate  to  that  effect,  and  when  there  is  no  high  school 
in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
nearest  accredited  high  school  free  of  all  charge  of  tuition.  The 
board  of  education  having  control  of  the  high  school  thus  attended 
to  be  authorized  to  collect,  and  the  proper  township  treasurer  to  pay  the 
tuition,  charging  the  same  to  the  district  in  which  said  non-resident 
pupil  lives,  if  in  the  same  township,  or  to  the  township  fund,  if  he 
lives  in  another  township.  Or,  and  better,  an  appropriation  might 
be  made  available,  from  which  such  non>resident  tuition  in  high 
schools  should  be  paid  by  the  State  at  large.  The  essential  thing 
contained  in  this  recommendation  is  to  open  the  door  of  a  high 
school  somewhere  to  every  boy  or  girl  who  aspires  to  enter  it, 
throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  high 
schools  thus  authorized  to  receive  non-resident  pupils  should,  of 
course,  be  inspected  and  approved  by  competent  authority.  A 
moderate  use  of  State  aid  might  well  be  made  a  means  of  bringing 
the  high  schools  of  smaller  communities  up  to  a  recognized  standi 
ard. 

THE   BURAL   SOHOOLS. 

In  Illinois,  as  elsewhere,  the  country  school  is  just  now  the  chief 
object  of  solicitude.  Students  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  lamenting  its  alleged  decline  and  seeking  to  find  and  state 
the  cause.  The  large  communities  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  are  quite  generally  doing  it.  In  the  country  the  terms 
are  shorter.  The  teachers  are  not  so  well  paid.  Facilities  are  in- 
adequate. The  surroundings  are  depressing.  Classification  is  dif- 
ficult. Gradation  is  impossible.  A  teacher  no  sooner  develops  apti- 
tude for  her  work  than  she  is  wanted  in  hhe  nearest  "graded"  school. 
She  goes,  because  she  can  get  more  dollars  a  month  for  more  months 
in  the  year.  She  goes  because  the  large  school  has  light,  warmth, 
trees,  books,  pictures— an  environment.  She  goes  where  she  will 
have  from  eight  to  twelve  classes  a  day  instead  of  thirty  or  forty. 
She  goes  to  place  herself  under  the  stimulating  influences  of  com- 
parison, competition,  example,  criticism,  correction,  and  co-operation. 
She  leaves  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  an 
organized  school.     It  is  her  plain  duty  to  go— she  thinks. 

This  is  one  view.     There  is  another.     Under  the  right  conditions 

the  country  school  has  still  some  advantages,  at  least  for  the  younger 

children,  over  its  more  highly  organized  city  neighbor.     The  chief 

of  tboBB  IB  the  BuperioT  "timbre" — quality — oi  the  pupils.     They 
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have  better  physical  health,  better  nerves,  and  consequently  more 
will  power.  They  are  more  likely  to  have  slept  well  and  sufficiently 
the  night  before.  More  home  responsibilities  induces  more  inde- 
pendence, manifesting  itself  in  both  thought  and  action.  The  mixed 
school  favors  the  community  spirit.  The  country  school  is  ^'nearer 
to  nature's  heart."  The  city  school  has  in  the  past  been  the  victim 
of  over  organization.  Cranks  have  sometimes  appeared,  who  reas- 
oned that  because  so  much  work  might  be  done  in  eight  years  by 
the  mythical  '^average  pupil,''  that  all  pupils  should  do  that  much, 
and  none  should  do  more;  that  exactly  one-eighth  of  it  should  be  done 
annaally,  one-ninth  of  one-eighth  of  it  monthly,  one-fourth  of  that 
weekly,  and  precisely  one-fifth  of  one-fourth  of  one-ninth  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  should  be  done  each  day,  even  if  the  victim  of 
sach  Procrustean  madness  had  to  take  his  books  home  and  study 
half  the  evening.  The  country  school  has  at  least  escaped  that  epi- 
demic. Some  of  them,  not  many,  are  housed  in  well-lighted,  well- 
warmed  and  ventilated  little  buildings.  Some  have  a  library,  a 
moseum  of  curiosities  collected  by  the  children  themselves  from  all 
parts  of  the  countnr  by  correspondence  with  other  children,  in  ex- 
change for  things  found  in  their  own  neighborhood — sometimes  even 
from  other  countries — some  even  have  pictures,  a  workshop,  a  vege- 
table garden,  a  flower  garden,  trees,  and  a  live  teacher.  The  country 
school  that  has  all,  or  most  of  these  things,  and  can  maintain  them, 
keeping  the  school  open  for  eight  or  nine  months  a  year,  would  bet- 
ter let  well  enough  alone.  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physi- 
cian.   It  is  the  weak  districts  that  must  be  strengthened. 

One  county  superintendent  suggests  a  source  of  weakness  that  can 
not  be  questioned.  ''Five  schools  enrolled  exactly  ten,  thirteen 
schools  fewer  than  ten,  and  four  schools  fewer  than  five  pupils  each." 
Curiously  enough,  his  nearest  neighbor  suggests  that  ''It  will  be  a 
joyous  day  for  the  children  when  distance  can  be  annihilated  and 
several  of  these  small  schools  consolidated  into  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion." For  the  benefit  of  the  small  schools,  in  unsanitary  school 
houses,  without  libraries  inside,  or  shade  trees  outside,  and  all  dis- 
Mcts  unable  to  maintain  eight  months  school  a  year — six  months  is 
iiot  enough — I  recommend  legislation  authorizing  the  payment  of 
public  money  for  the  transportation  of  children  to  and  from  the 
schools,  when  the  people  of  any  district  so  direct,  at  an  annual 
School  election,  or  at  a  special  election  called  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing upon  that  question.  Such  a  law  is  now  in  operation  in  thirteen 
states.  Massachusetts  began  to  consolidate  weak  districts  and  con- 
vey children  to  school  twenty-six  years  ago.  The  growth  of  the  plan 
in  popular  favor  may  be  measured  by  the  sums  expended  for  this 
purpose  during  the  last  ten  years.  $24,145.12  in  1889-90  and  $127,- 
419.22  in  1898-99. 

I  have  lately  seen  some  excellent  examples  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  this  plan  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  What  has  become  widely 
known  as  the  "Kingsville  experiment"  was  made  possible  by  an  act 
which  applied  to  "any  township,  which  by  the  census  of  1890,  had  a 
population  of  not  less  than  1,710,  nor   more  than   1,716."    In  other 
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words,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  was  willing  to  let  the  people  of  Kings- 
ville  and  vicinity  furnish  an  object  lesson  for  their  more  conserva- 
tive neighbors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  the  chances  and  foot  the 
bill.  That  village  and  township,  however,  proved  to  be  like  the  man 
who  insisted  ''that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked/'  The  daily 
attendance  increased.  The  cost  per  capita  diminished.  There  waa 
a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  account  of  over  a  thousand  dollars 
in  the  first  three  years.  As  a  result  the  enabling  act  was  made  gen- 
eral, and  the  plan  is  spreading.  Two  very  notable  examples  came 
under  my  observation.  The  first  was  in  Grustavus  township,  Trum- 
bull county.  There  were  formerly  nine  districts  in  that  township, 
and  as  many  small  schools.  Four  years  ago,  the  nine  districts  were 
consolidated.  A  frame  building,  with  four  rooms  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000.00.  A  principal,  three  assistants,  and  a  janitor  were 
employed.  Nine  comfortable,  covered,  spring  wagons,  with  drivera 
under  $200.00  bonds,  were  engaged  to  convey  the  children  to  and 
from  the  central  school.  Before  the  consolidation,  the  average 
school  attendance  in  that  township  was  125.  Last  year  it  was  144. 
The  school  population  remains  about  the  same.  The  year  preceding 
the  consolidation  the  schools  of  the  township  cost  $2,900  00.  The 
union  school  cost,  including  the  wagons,  $3,156.00,  and  increase  of 
$256.00  for  the  township,  but  a  decrease  of  $1.29  per  pupil  on  the 
average  attendance. 

The  other  case  is  in  the  adjoining  Township  of  Green.  The  people 
of  this  township  were  divided  in  opinion  three  years  ago.  They, 
therefore , wisely  waited  for  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  Gustavus. 
After  observing  it  two  years,  they  were  satisfied.  Public  opinion 
crystallized  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Last  September  the  people  of  this 
township  opened  a  new,  steam-heated,  well-lighted  and  ventilated, 
brick  building,having  six  large  school-rooms,  and  two  smaller  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  library.  Eight  wagons  convey  the 
children.  The  principal  of  the  school  told  me.  with  pardonable 
pride,  that  there  was  a  piano  coming.  Both  of  these  schools  do 
about  three  years  of  high  school  work.  Public  sentiment  is  no 
longer  divided. 

The  last  statement  should,  perhaps,  be  qualified.  In  May,  1900, 
a  committee  of  two  citizens,  one  for  and  one  against  "consolidation," 
was  sent  from  a  township  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  facts  as  they  found  them  in  Gustavus  township. 
The  report,  signed  by  both  members  of  the  committee,  stated  that 
persons  known  to  favor  the  plan  were  purposely  passed  by ;  that  fifty- 
four  persons  were  questioned,  and  their  answers  were  as  stated  in  the 
report.  Of  that  number  forty-three  were  for,  seven  against,  and  four 
indiflFerent  to  the  plan.  Of  the  seven  who  declared  against  it,  six 
were  without  children  of  school  age,  and  of  the  four  who  were  indif- 
ferent, none  had  children  of  school  age.  "  Of  all  the  fifty-four,  we 
find",  said  the  committee,  "but  one  person  with  children  who  was 
opposed  to  centralization."  I  talked  with  the  citizens  in  six  or  seven 
country  towns  in  which  the  plan  is  in  operation,  in  three  di£Ferent 
counties^  and  failed  to  find  a  single  individual  who  did  not  approve 
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Sach  illostrations  could  be  maltiplied.  The  plan  works  out.  The 
health  of  children  is  improved  by  it,  because  of  the  diminished  ex- 
posure to  stormy  weather.  School  attendance  is  increased,  both  in 
reg;ularity  and  in  the  number  of  pupils.  Tardiness  and  truancy  dis- 
appear. The  school  year  is  lengthened.  Better  teachers  are  em- 
ployed Teachers  can  be  better  paid.  I  asked  one  little  fellow  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  how  he  liked  the  union  school.  *  Oh,  it's  great," 
he  said,  '*to  be  where  something  is  going  on."  And,  perhaps,  it  is 
from  this  widened  circle  of  acquaintance,  extending  beyond  the 
children  to  the  whole  community,  that  one  of  the  great  benefits  is  to 
be  derived.  The  isolation  of  small  schools^en  pupils  or  fewer — is 
not  favorable  to  intellectual,  moral  or  social  growth.  The  young 
mind  grows  by  contact  with  other  minds,  and  quite  as  much  by  con- 
tact with  those  of  near  its  own  strength  as  by  the  influence  of 
stronger  ones.  If  this  plan  both  improves  conditions  and  saves  ex- 
pense, as  I  firmly  believe  it  does,  why  not  make  it  available  for  any 
who  want  to  use  it  in  Illinois? 

SOHOOL   LIBBARIB8. 

A  paragraph  in  section  27,  article  V,   of  the  school   law  provides 
that  school  directors   ''may  appropriate,  for  the  purchase  of  libraries 
(and   apparatus)    any    school     funds    remaining    after  all   neces- 
mry  school  expenses  are  paid,^^      There  is  just  a  faint  suggestion — 
perhaps  the  shadow  of  a  shade — of  something  resembling  irony  in 
this  language  of  the  law.     It  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
directors  of  the  five  thousand  schools  yet  without  libraries,  but  the 
thousands  of  teachers,  who  by  every  conceivable  form  of  self-help, 
from  a  pumpkin  pie  sociable  to  a  high  grade  lecture  or  concert,  have 
raised  a  little  money  for  the  book  fund,  have  not  failed  to  notice  it. 
The  children  in  the  districts  where  the  pupils  give  the  school  room 
its  annual  scrubbing,  and  turn  the  money  paid  them  by  the  directors 
for  it  into  the  book  fund,   or  the  children  in  the  district  where  they 
<}Qltivated  a  vegetable  garden  one  year  and  applied  the  proceeds  in 
the  same  way,  could  point  out  the  defect   in  that  provision,  and 
insert  the  right  word  in  the  right  place.     They  have  learned  that  a 
library  is  a  necessity,  and  not  something  to  be  provided   after  it  ap- 
pears  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  surplus.     The   library   is   a 
necessity.     The  school  is  not  furnished  without  it.     After  provisions 
have  been  made  for  light,  warmth  and  ventilation  in  a  school  room, 
it  may  well  be  provided  with  seats  and  desks,  provided  the  purchaser 
does  not  forget  that  they  are  for  children  of  different  sizes.     So 
much  having  (>een  done,  the  library  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
necessities,  even  the  blackboard.    No  school  is  well  provided  if  it  is 
without  a  library,     It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  a  good  school. 
It  most  certainly  is  not  the  best  possible  school,  and  nothing  short  of 
that  ought  long  to  be  good  enough  for  any  district  in  Illinois. 

The  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  providing  ways  and  means 
where  there  have  been  "no  school  funds  remaining,"  has  been  one  of 
the  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  last  two  b\©im\%V  -^xSq&a. 
More  than   208,234  tbouaaud  books   have  been  piocxxT^di,  \siQ^\.  <^V 
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them  by  extra- legal  methods,  within  the  last  four  years.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note,  also,  that  in  very  many  cases,  when  the  teachers 
and  children  have  pat  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  begun  in 
earnest  to  help  themselves,  Jupiter,  in  the  guise  of  an  intelligent 
school  board,  has  come  forward  with  assistance.  In  many  counties 
there  are  districts  in  which  the  directors  systematically  appropriate 
as  much  money  without  waiting  to  see  if  there  shall  be  any  ''remain- 
ing^'— as  the  school  raises  by  its  own  efforts.  This  work  has  been 
encouraged  by  all  the  teachers'  associations,  great  and  small,  and 
has  been  promoted  by  nearly  every  county  superintendent,  and  by 
this  department.  The  crusade  for  books  will  be  continued  untu 
every  school  in  Illinois  has  its  working  library  of  reference  books 
and  a  collection  of  good  books  to  read  at  home. 

This  country  has  committed  itself  to  the  proposition  that  every 
child  shall  be  taught  to  read.  To  that  much  there  is  no  alternative. 
But  merely  to  teach  him  to  read,  is  to  stop  far  short.  The  power  to 
read  gives  its  possessor  "access  to  the  universal  miad  of  man.''  That 
is  a  great  thing.  But  it  is  putting  in  his  hands  what,  if  undirected, 
may  prove  to  be  a  means  of  culture  or  degradation,  and  it  is  almost 
as  likely  to  be  one  as  the  other.  The  power  to  read  is  like  a  ladder. 
By  its  use  one  may  ascend  to  the  heights,  or  descend  into  the  damp- 
ness underground.  No  system  which  gives  a  child  the  power  to  read 
and  omits  to  cultivate  his  taste  and  power  of  selection  is  sufficient. 
The  school  is  as  much  bound  to  teach  even  young  pupils  to  discrimi- 
nate as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  spell  out  the  words.  More.  That  is 
why  a  collection  of  the  right  kind  of  good  books  for  this  purpose  is 
part  of  the  working  outfit  of  a  school.  Some  wisely  directed  reading 
is  needed,  too,  to  re-inforce  the  training  of  the  studies.  Books  mul- 
tiply ideas.  They  give  breadth  and  poise  to  the  mind.  They  en- 
large resources.  They  stimulate  mental  ambition.  They  educate 
the  conscience.  The  systematic  improvement  of  the  reading  of  the 
people  is  i^econd  to  no  civilizing  agency  in  scope  and  power.  The 
district  school  library,  used  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent 
teacher  may  be  made  a  fountain — Valclusa-like  in  its  dimensions,  it 
may  be — but  a  source,  nevertheless— of  life,  of  mental  health  and 
moral  strength.  It  is  demanded  of  the  schools  that  they  produce 
good  citizens.  They  are  for  that  purpose,  and  can  be  justified  on  no 
other  ground.  By  no  other  agency  can  the  schools  do  so  much  to 
inculcate  the  love  of  liberty,  truth,  patriotism,  piety,  patience,  rever- 
ence, philanthropy,  fortitude,  and  all  virtues,  or  to  subdue  all  pas- 
sions— to  '*hold  fast  to  the  man  and  to  awe  the  beast,"  as  Emerson 
puts  it — as  by  the  right  use  of  the  right  kind  of  books.  The  text- 
books merely  inform.     Good  literature  inspires  to  fuller  life. 

I,  therefore,  most  urgently  recommend  legislation  to  encourage  the 
smaller  districts  to  establish  and  aid  them  to  maintain  suitable  school 
libraries.  Such  legislation  may  well  take  the  form  of  a  small  annual 
appropriation  to  every  district  which  first  does  something  for  itself, 
whether  by  appropriatirn  of  district  funds  by  the  directors  or  by  any 
of  the  means  now  so  much  in  vogue,  or  both,  and  should,  of  course, 
be  conditioned  upon  the  selection  of  the  books  purchased  from  an 
^atborized  hat,  and  the  making  of  speci^c  pioVmoxi  lot  \l\^vc  care. 
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Such  a  statute,  I  am  sure,  would  be  followed  within  a  year  by  defi- 
nite provision  in  more  than  half  the  county  institutes  for  instruction 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  library  books. 

School  Architecture  and  Schoolroom  Decoration. 

Closely  related  to  this  library  activity,  and  bearing  a  relation  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
aesthetic  training  on  the  other,  analagous  to  the  influence  of  the  li- 
brary on  their  intellectual  and  moral  growth,  is  the  very  noteworthy, 
and  rapidly  spreading  activity  of  the  working  teachers,  in  town  and 
country,  in  the  matter  of  schoolroom  decoration,  and  the  demand 
just  setting  in  for  more  intelligent  school  architecture  in  the  coun- 
try. Quite  extended  reference  to  what  has  been  done  in  one  or  two 
favored  localities  was  made  in  the  twenty-second  biennial  report  of 
this  department.  Since  that  report  was  made,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  awakening.  Zeal  and  enthusiasm  are  not  wanting. 
Knowledge  is  less  abundant.  The  average  teacher  knows  little  of  art. 
"Any  color  will  do — if  it  is  red,"  indicates  the  limitations  of  most  of 
us.  But  the  right  of  the  child  to  cheeriness  and  as  much  artistic 
beauty  as  possible  has  been  announced,  and  the  doctrine  accepted. 
The  teachers  have  sent  up  the  Macedonian  cry  from  more  than  one 
direction.  In  several  counties  regular  daily  lectures  were  given  dur- 
ing  the  last  institute  by  competent  instructors,  dealing  in  a  direct 
and  simple  way  with  the  tinting  of  walls  and  ceilings,  the  selection 
and  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  matter  of  interior  arrange- 
ment. In  this  movement  it  may  be  said,  without  invidious  compari- 
son, that  the  stalwart  superintendent  of  Cook  county  is  the  recog- 
nized leader.  The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  unsur- 
passed in  energy,  and  the  power  of  bringing  things  to  pass,  by  any 
similar  body  anywhere,  gave  its  entire  time  at  the  last  meeting  to 
the  discussion  of  school  architecture  and  interior  adornment.  The 
architects,  too,  who  in  recent  years,  have  produced  so  many  attrac- 
tire  buildings,  have  come  to  realize  that  the  central  consideration  in 
every  school  house  is  the  working  school  room,  and  it  has  lately  be- 
come possible  to  find  examples  of  one-room  buildings,  pleasant,  con- 
venient, sanitary,  and  not  without  architectural  beauty.  "Show  me 
your  school  house,  and  I  will  size  up  your  city,"  said  a  shrewd  com- 
mercial traveler.  It  is  soon  to  be  that  way  in  the  country.  The 
school  house,  everywhere,  should  exhibit  the  taste,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  aspiration  of  the  neighborhood.  It  should  be  as  good  as 
the  best  dwelling.  It  should  be  lighted  from  the  right  direction; 
have  the  teacher's  desk  at  the  right  place;  have  ample  air  and  floor 
space;  it  should  have  cloak  rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls,  lavatories, 
and  the  best  possible  closets.  It  should  be  ventilated,  and,  when 
possible,  have  a  dry,  clean  and  warm  basement.  It  should  have 
abundant  book  cases,  cabinets  and  reading  tables.  The  blackboard 
should  be  within  reach  of  the  children.     The  walls  should  be  intelli- 

i gently  tinted.  There  should  be  two  or  three  good  pictures,  and  at 
east  one  piece  of  statuary.  There  should  be  a  work-shop.  The 
grounds  should  be  ample  for  play,  and  there  should  be  space  left  tot 
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trees  and  grass  and  flowers.  A  fuller  and  more  definite  discussion 
of  this  important  subjeot  will  be  made  part  of  this  report,  if  space 
permits  Otherwise  it  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the 
form  of  a  circular. 

The  Higher  Institutions. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  such  reference  to  the 
higher  institutions  as  I  should  like  to  make.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  reports  of  the  several  presidents  and  superintendents  included 
herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this  report.  Their  work,  severally,  and 
in  the  aggregate,  is  worthy  of  this  growing  commonwealth.  It  is  re- 
inforced by  more  than  one  private  institution  of  high — some  ap- 
proaching the  highest — rank.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  it  may 
be  possible  to  say  with  literal  truth  that  a  student  need  not  go  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Illinois  to  study  anything  whatever  that  can 
be  taught  in  the  schools. 

I  oflFer  no  apology  for  the  point  of  view  which  may,  at  first  thought, 
seem  too  prominent  in  this  review.  All  education,  all  progress  along 
American  lines,  even  the  continued  existence  of  the  Americam  state, 
under  its  present  form,  depend  upon  elementary,  and,  as  I  see  it,  the 
secondary  schools.  They  can  not  be  made  too  good.  Such  effort  as 
this  department  has  been  able  to  make  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  mainly  concerned  with  them — and  chiefly  with  the  rural  school. 
The  legislative  recommendations  made  are  all  in  their  interest.  The 
substance  of  every  one  of  them  ought,  I  believe,  to  be  enacted  with- 
out hesitation.  Hardly  one  of  them  involves  a  debatable  proposi- 
tion, except  as  to  form.  They  are  specific  measures,  and  while  there 
are  others  scarcely  second  in  importance,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  these.  The  State  school  fund  should  be  increased.  The  county 
superin,tendent  should  be  enabled  to  do  his  work.  The  ungraded 
schools  should  be  systematized.  High  school  opportunities  should 
be  made  equal.  Libraries  should  be  provided  upon  an  intelligent 
plan.  This  department  should  have  the  aid  required  to  enable  it  to 
comply  with  existing  law,  and  incidentally  to  secure  compliance  on 
the  part  of  those  required  to  report  it. 

There  were  102  county  superintendents,  26,313  public  school 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  all  grades,  and  nearly  2,000  school  treas- 
urers last  year.  Their  work  and  the  work  of  this  department,  cost 
the  people  of  Illinois  $11,786,964.30.  There  were  also  over  5,000 
township  trustees  and  more  than  35,000  members  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  school  directors.  Their  services,  in  the  aggregate,  were  of 
incalcuable  value,  but  cost  the  people  nothing.  In  the  name  of  all 
the  public-spirited  school  officials,  and  the  devoted  army  of  teachers 
of  all  degrees,  this  imperfect  report  of  their  work  for  the  children  of 
this  great  State  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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At  th^  Jane  meetlDg  of  the  Board.  1S99,  Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  who 
LatI  fc*r^oi  connected  with  the  University  as  stadent,  teacher  or  prin- 
ci(^  ^liii^j!i%  continually  since  1S62«  resigned  his  office  as  principal 
Uj  vx>;pt  the  corresponding  place  at  the  new  Northern  Illinois  Nor- 
m^'k  Scriool  at  DeKalb.  The  resignation  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry, 
for  ft^v^rral  years  superrisor  of  the  practice  work,  was  presented  at 
th^  same  time  for  a  similar  reason. 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cook  the  board  adopted  and 
ma/i^  f>art  of  its  record  the  following: 

Wk^^.^,  John  W.  Cook,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
baA  ^*:':A^*i  u>  h^T4:T  bis  official  connection  with  this  institution  in  order  to 
ent^r  np^/n  rhe  complex  duties  attendant  upon  opening  a  new  State  Normal 

Wh^eat,  Aji  papil,  professor,  and  president,  be  has  devoted  his  powers  to 
tb«  a/ivancem^nt  of  bis  alma  mater  to  a  high  rank  among  the  normal  schools 
of  thU  /rountry,  therefore,  be  it 

JUsi/flrM,  That  tbis  board,  realizing  the  immense  intellectnal  and  moral 
forc^  tnat  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  under  its  care,  takea  this  oe- 
caifion  to  hxprean  DOt  only  its  recognition  of  the  strouflr  personal  and  profes- 
sional influence  that  is  going  from  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  with 
the  departure  of  President  Cook,  but  also  its  deep  regret  for  that  loss;  and 
iff  wi>b  him  the  same  decrree  of  success  in  the  future  that  he  has  always 
achieved  in  the  past. 


Miss  Mary  A.  Potter  resigned  her  place  as  teacher  of  languages, 

also  to  take  a  corresponding  place  at  DeKalb.  Andrew  H.  Melville, 

principal  of  the  grammar  school,  resigned  to  pursue   studies  in  an 
Eastern  university. 

The  board  elected  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, principal;  Dr.  John  J.  Wilkinson,  supervisor  of  practice;  Frank 
Smith  Bogardus,  principal  of  the  grammar  school,  and  Mrs.  Ida  L. 
Gove,  teacher  of  music,  and  empowered  the  committee  on  teachers 
to  employ  a  teacher  in  place  of  Miss  Potter. 

One  year  later,  at  the  regular  meeting  in  Juiie,  the  board  was 
called  upon  to  accept  the  resignations  of  Dr.  John  J.  Wilkinson,  su- 
pervisor of  practice;  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry,  primary  critic  teacher; 
Miss  Maud  Valentine,  intermediate  critic  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Ida  L. 
Gove,  teacher  of  music. 

A  little  later,  at  a  special  meeting,  held  July  31,  1900,  the  board 
received  and  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  new  principal.  Dr. 
Arnold  Tompkins,  who  had  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Chicago 
normal  school. 

David  Felmley,  professor  of  mathematics  and  secretary  of  the 
faculty,  was  thereupon  unanimously  elected  principal  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  changes,  indicated  more  in  de- 
tail in  the  principal's  report,  the  University  has  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  its  wav.  The  course  of  study  has  been  revised,  and  the 
practice  school  re-adjusted  accordingly.  The  faculty  has  not  ceased 
to  act  as  a  harmonious  unit.  The  school  maintains  its  traditions  of 
high  scholarship  and  hard  work.  There  will  be  no  steps  backward 
at  Normal. 

It  is  a  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  boaid.  Mr  James  H.  Norton,  appointed  in  1897, 
was  principal  of  the  Lake  View  high  school,  Chicago.  While  on  his 
way  to  Paris  to  act  as  judge  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
International  Exposition  he  was  taken  ill  at  Southampton,  England, 
and  died  June  26,  1900. 

At  the  special  meeting,  held  at  Normal  July  31,  his  colleague  and 
friend,  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  introduced  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  and  made  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  «he  board. 

Wherecu.  James  H.  Norton,  a  member  of  this  board,  died  at  Southampton, 
England,  Jane  26,  1900,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  board  hereby  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  warm 
appreciation  of  the  sterling  character  of  Mr.  Norton.  Daring  his  entire  term 
of  service  as  a  member  of  this  board  he  was  devoted  to  the  interests  commit- 
ted to  its  care,  and  ever  acted  from  a  broad  conception  of  the  close  relation 
of  these  interests  to  all  educational  affairs  of  the  State.  Thoa^j^h  earnest  in 
his  advooacv  of  measures  that  he  initiated  or  endorsed,  yet  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  colleagues,  he  was  always  a  considerate,  courteous  gentleman. 

Be8olved,  That  the  board  extends  its  profound  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Norton  in 
her  bereavement. 

Besolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Norton. 
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Believing  that  the  University  will  continue  to  justify  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  the  State,  I  confidently  commend  its  interests 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

For  the  Board  of  Education, 

Alfbbd  Batliss, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  URBANA^ 

ILLINOIS. 


Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  for  the  bi-ennial  period  ending  June  30,  1900. 

BOARD  OF    TRUSTEES. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  consists  of  the  Governor, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio,  and  of  nine  persons, 
three  of  whom  are  chosen  at  each  bi-ennial  election  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  now  constituted  as  follows: 

The  Governor  of  Illinois,  ex  officio,  John  R.  Tanner,  Sprinfi^eld. 

The  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agn*icaltnre,  ex  officio,  William  H. 
Fnlkerson,  Jerseyville. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio,  Alfred  Bayliss,. 
Sprinfi^ela. 

Alexander  McLeaa,  Macomb;  Samuel  A.  Bullard,  Springfield;  Lucy  L. 
Flower,  Chicago.    Term  of  office  expires  in  1901. 

Mary  Turner  Carriel,  The  Majestic,  Jacksonville;  Francis  M.  McKay,  61 
Alice  Court,  Chicago.    Term  of  office  expires  in  1903. 

Thomas  J.  Smith,  Champaign;  Alice  Asbury  Abbott,  467  Bowen  Avenue, 
Chicago;  Frederic  L.  Hatch,  Spring  Grove;  Augustus  F.  Nightingale,  Schil- 
ler Building,  Chicago.    Term  of  office  expires  in  1905. 

INSTRUCTIONAL   FORGE. 

The  instructional  force  of  the  University  is  as  follows: 

FACULTY. 

(In  order  of  seniority  of  appointment, except  the  president.) 

Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  LL.  D.,  President,  President's  house.  University 
campus,  *U. 

Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vice-President,  Dean  of  the  Gen- 
eral Facalty  and  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  1007  West  Green 
street,  U. 

Samuel  Walker  Shattuck,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  108  West  Hill 
street,  *C. 

*  n.  stands  for  Urbana;  C,  for  Ghampaiffn. 
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Edward  Snyder,  A.  M^  Professor  of  the  German  Tiangnage  and  Literature, 
ementu$.  Pacific  Beach,  Oal. 

Nathan  Clifford  Kicker,  M.  Arch,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Professor  of  Architecture,  612  West  Green  street,  U. 

Ira  Onbom  Baker,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  702  West  Univer- 
sity avenue,  C. 

Stephen  Alfred  Forbes^   Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science  and  Pro- 
fessor of  zodlogy,  1209  West  Springfield  avenue,  U. 

Charles  Wesley  Bolfe,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  601  East  John  street,  C. 

Donald  Mcintosh,  V.  S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  511  West  Park 
street,  C. 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot,  C.  E.,   Professor  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engin- 
eering, 1011  California  avenue,  U. 

Arthur  William  Palmer,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  608  South  Mathews 
avenue,  U. 

Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  Professor  of  Art  and  Design,  604  South  Mathews 
avenue,  U. 

Samuel  Wilson  Parr,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  913^   West 
Green  street,  U. 

Herbert  Jewett  Barton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, 406  West  Hill  street,  C. 

Charles  Melville  Moss,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, 806  South  Mathews  avenue,  U. 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, 406  North  State  street,  C. 

Lester  Paige  Breckenridge,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
1006  West  Green  street,  U. 

David  Kinley,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics.    1006  West  Green  street,  U. 

Eugene  Davenport,  M.  Acrr.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry,  experiment  station  farm,  U. 

Albert  Pruden   Carman,   Sc.   D.,    Professor   of    Physics,  112  West  Hill 
street,  C. 

Walter  Howe  Jones,  Professor  of  Music,  503  East  Daniel  street,  C. 

Evarts    Boutell    Greene,   Ph.   D.,    Professor   of    History,  905  California 
avenue,  U. 

Charles  Churchill  Pickett,   A.  B.,  Professor  of  Law,   606  South  Mathews 
avenue,  U. 

Katharine  Lucinda  Sharp,  Ph.  M.,  B.  L.  S.,  Director  of  the  Library  School; 
Professor  of  Library  Economy;  Head  Librarian,  205  East  Green  street,  C. 

Georfire   Theophilus   Kemp,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  *  Physiology,  112 
West  Hill  street,  C. 

George  William  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics and  Director  of  the  Observatory,  601  West  Green  street,  U. 

William  Lincoln  Drew,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  602  Orchard  street,  U. 

Jacob  Kinzer  Shell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  and  Director  of 
Men^s  Gymnasium,  905  West  Green  street,  U. 

Lewis  Addison  Rhoades,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  912  California  avenue,  U. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  928  West  Illinois  street, 

Arthur  Hill   Daniels,   Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  913  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 


Georcre  Day  Fairfield,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romanio  Langaaeres  and  Secre- 
tary, 1005  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Charles  Wesley  Tooke,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Administration, 
506  West  Green  street,  U. 

Perry  Greeley  Holden,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Affronomy,  903  California  ave- 
nue, u. 

Alison  Marion   Femie,  B.  A.  M.  (London),  P,  A.M.  (Philadelphia),  Pro- 
fessor of  Vocal  Music,  705  South  Wnght  street,  C. 

Thomas  Welbum  Hughes,  LL.  M.,  Professor  ot  Law,  1013  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

James  Brown  Scott,  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  112  West  Hill  street,  C. 

William  Sleeper  Aldrich,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  909 
California  avenue,  U. 

Newton  Alonzo  Wells,  M.  P.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Practice  of 
Painting,  932  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Dillard  Hazelri^g  Clark,  Captain  U.  S.  A.  (Retired),  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  911  California  avenue,  U. 

Edwin  Grant  Dexter,  B.  Pd.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Edgar  J.  Townsend,  Ph.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics.  (On 
leave  1899-1900.) 

James  McLaren  White,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture,  111  West 
Hill  street,  C. 

William  Esty,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
905  California  avenue,  U. 

Violet  Delille  Javne,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Woman's  Department  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  the  Enp'lish  Language  and  Literature,  932  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

Harry  Sands  Grindley,  Sc.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  918  West 
Green  street,  U.* 

Herman  S.  Piatt,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages,  924 
West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Fred  Anson  Sager,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  502  West  Elm 
street,  U. 

Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zodlogy,  1106  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

Cyrus  Daniel  McLane,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architectural  Construc- 
tion, 402  West  Clark  street,  C. 

James  David  Phillips,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General  Engineering 
Drawing,  410  West  Church  street,  C. 

Seth  Justin  Temple,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  1016  West 
California  avenue,  U. 

Charles  Atwood  Kofoid,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  909  Cali- 
fornia avenue,  U. 

Oscar  Quick,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  907  West  Green 
street,  U. 

Joseph  Cullen  Blair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture,  907  South  Wricrht 
street,  C. 

William  Hand  Browne,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering, 510  West  Higii  street,  U. 

George  Henry  Meyer,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
And  Literature,  912  California  avenue,  U. 

Maude  Wheeler  Straight,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Economy, 
205  East  Green  street,  C. 
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Has^h   Elmer  Ward,   M.  S.,   Instmotor  in  Soil  Physics,  1011  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

Robert  Louis  Short,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  605  West  Green 
street,  U. 

John  Hancock  McClellan,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in   Zodlogy,  1106  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

Oscar  Erf,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  1011  West  Illinois  street, 

Clendon  Vanmeter  Millar^  M.  S.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  on  State 
Water  Survey,  707  West  California  avenue,  U. 

Jessie  Youn^^  Fox,  Assistant  in  Piano,  603  East  Daniel  street,  C. 

George  David  Hubbard,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Geology,  212  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

Charles  Victor  Seastone,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics, 926  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Hubert  Vinton  Carpenter,   M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Physics,  812  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

John  Langley  Sammis,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  307  East  Springfield 
avenue,  C- 

Robert  Watt  Stark,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  on  State  Water  Survey, 
201  West  Vine  street.  C. 

Halbert  Lilly  Chipps,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering,  713  West  Elm 
atreet,  U. 

James  Franklin  Eable,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  General  Engineering  Drawing, 
1109  West  Springfield  avenue,  U. 

Archibald  Dixon  Shamel,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Farm  Crops,  811  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

D wight  T.  Randall,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  707^  West 
California  avenue,  U. 

Albert  Franklin  BurjB^ss,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Entomology,  936  West  Illi- 
nois street,  U. 

James  Henri  Walton,  Jr.,  B.   S.,  Assistftnt  in  Chemistry,  713  West  Elm 
street,  U. 

Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  B.  S  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  713  West  Elm  street,  U. 

Fred  Randall  Crane,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Farm  Mechanics,  1011  West  Illi- 
nois street,  U. 

Harry  Curtiss  Marble,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  305  West 
University  avenue,  C. 

Edward  Phillips  Walters,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  on  State  water 
survey,  905  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Cyril  Balfour  Clark,  Foreman  in  Machine  Shops,  602  East  John  street,  C. 

Albert  Root  Curtiss,  Foreman  in  Wood  Shops,  606  East  John  street,  C^ 

Henry  Jones,  Foreman  in  Blacksmith  Shop,  602  East  Green  street,  C. 

Joseph  Henderson  Wilson,  Foreman  in  Foundry,  602  Stoughton  street,  C. 

Grace  Osborne  Edwards,  B.  S.,  B.  L.  S.,  Assistant  Cataloger,  934  West  Il- 
linois street,  U. 

liaura   Russell  Gibbs,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Loan  Desk,  411  East  John 
street,  C. 

Gertrude  Shawhan,  B.  L.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Loan  Desk,  807  South 
Wright  street,  C. 

Willard  Otis  Waters,  A.  B.,  Order  Clerk,  Library,  903  California  avenue,  U. 

Adam  Julius  Strohm,  Order  Clerk,  Library,  802  West  Green  street,  U. 

— 5PI 
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Financial  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  fc 
two  years  ending  June  80,  1899,  and  June  80,  1900, 


1806"v> 


BS0BIPT8. 


Balance  on  hand  (Tuly  1.  1896. 

Appropriation  for  onrrent  expenses 

Appropriation  for  ffymnasinm  bnildinff. 

Appropriation  for  repair  fund 

Rent  of  land 

Old  fnmitnre  sold 

Tuition  and  term  fees 

Amount  due  treasurer  June  SO.  IBM . . 


BXPKNDITUBK8. 


Adyertisinsr. 

Board  of  education 

Catalogues 

Contingent 

Furniture  and  carpets 

Gymnasium  buildinff 

Heatinff  and  water  plant 

Labor 

Lawyer's  fees 

Lawnmowers  and  wagon 

Library 

Repairs 

Salaries 

Science  laboratories 

Sidewalk  tax 

Supplies 

Amount  due  treasurer  June  SO,  1899. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1900 


168  40 
85.000  00 
10.000  00 


490  15 


6.244  16 
1.408  99 


158.206  70 


8100  00 

862  00 

200  05 

1.400  00 

652  06 

788  40 

8.845  00 

1,478  87 

89  08 

814  80 


1,000  00 

849  48 

87.490  38 

647  18 


153.206  70 


15] 
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At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board,  1899,  Dr.  John  W.  Cook, 
had  been  connected  with  the  University  as  student,  teacher  or 
cipal  almost  continually  since  1862,  resigned  his  office  as  prin 
to  accept  the  corresponding  place  at  the  new  Northern  Illinois 
mal  School  at  DeEalb.  The  resignation  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  McM 
for  several  years  supervisor  of  the  practice  work,  was  present< 
the  same  time  for  a  similar  reason. 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cook  the  board  adopted 
made  part  of  its  record  the  following: 

Whereas,  John  W.  Cook.  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univc 
has  decided  to  sever  his  official  connection  with  this  institution  in  ore 
enter  upon  the  complex  duties  attendant  upon  opening:  a  new  State  N' 
school,  and 

Whereas,  As  pupil,  professor,  and  president,  he  has  devoted  his  powt 
the  advancement  of  his  alma  mater  to  a  high  rank  among  the  normal  8( 
of  this  country,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board,  realizing^  the  immense  intellectual  and 
force  that  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  under  its  care,  takes  th 
casion  to  express  not  only  its  recognition  of  the  stronfif  personal  and  p 
sional  influence  that  is  f?oing  from  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
the  departure  of  President  Cook,  but  also  its  deep  regret  for  that  loss 
to  wish  him  the  same  degree  of  success  in  the  future  that  he  has  a 
aobieved  in  the  past. 
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Miss  Mary  A.  Potter  resigned  her  place  as  teacher  of  languages, 
also  to  take  a  corresponding  place  at  DeKalb.  Andrew  H.  Melville, 
principal  of  the  grammar  school,  resigned  to  pursue  studies  in  an 
Eastern  university. 

The  board  elected  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, principal;  Dr.  John  J.  Wilkinson,  supervisor  of  practice;  Frank 
Smith  Bogardus,  principal  of  the  grammar  school,  and  Mrs.  Ida  L. 
Gove,  teacher  of  music,  and  empowered  the  committee  on  teachers 
to  employ  a  teacher  in  place  of  Miss  Potter. 

One  year  later,  at  the  regular  meeting  in  June,  the  board  was 
called  upon  to  accept  the  resignations  of  Dr.  John  J.  Wilkinson,  su- 
pervisor of  practice;  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry,  primary  critic  teacher; 
Miss  Maud  Valentine,  intermediate  critic  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Ida  L. 
Gove,  teacher  of  music. 

A  little  later,  at  a  special  meeting,  held  July  31,  1900,  the  board 
received  and  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  new  principal,  Dr. 
Arnold  Tompkins,  who  had  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Chicago 
normal  school. 

David  Felmley,  professor  of  mathematics  and  secretary  of  the 
faculty,  was  thereupon  unanimously  elected  principal  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  changes,  indicated  more  in  de- 
tail in  the  principal's  report,  the  University  has  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way.  The  course  of  study  has  been  revised,  and  the 
practice  school  re-adjusted  accordingly.  The  faculty  has  not  ceased 
to  act  as  a  harmonious  unit.  The  school  maintains  its  traditions  of 
high  scholarship  and  hard  work.  There  will  be  no  steps  backward 
at  Normal. 

It  is  a  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  boanl.  Mr  James  H.  Norton,  appointed  in  1897, 
was  principal  of  the  Lake  View  high  school,  Chicago.  While  on  his 
way  to  Paris  to  act  as  judge  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
International  Exposition  he  was  taken  ill  at  Southampton,  England, 
and  died  June  26,  1900. 

At  the  special  meeting,  held  at  Normal  July  31,  his  colleague  and 
friend,  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  introduced  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  and  made  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  Ihe  board. 

WherecLs.  James  H.  Norton,  a  member  of  this  board,  died  at  Southampton, 
Engfland,  Jane  26, 1900,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  hereby  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  warm 
appreciation  of  the  sterling  character  of  Mr.  Norton.  During  his  entire  term 
of  service  as  a  member  of  this  board  he  was  devoced  to  the  interests  commit- 
ted to  its  care,  and  ever  acted  from  a  broad  conception  of  the  close  relation 
of  these  interests  to  all  educational  affairs  of  the  State.  Though  earnest  in 
his  advocacv  of  measures  that  he  initiated  or  endorsed,  yet  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  colleafcues,  he  was  always  a  considerate,  courteous  fi^entleman. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  extends  its  profound  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Norton  in 
her  bereavement. 

,  BMolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  made  a  part  oi  the  re^ot^  ol  Wiv%  xsi^^X.- 
w^,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Norton. 
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Believing  that  the  University  will  continue  to  justify  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  the  State,  I  confidently  commend  its  interests 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

For  the  Board  of  Education, 

Alfbbd  Batliss, 

Secretary, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  URBANA^ 

ILLINOIS. 


Hon,  Alfred  Baylisa,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  for  the  bi-ennial  period  ending  June  30,  1900. 

BOARD  OF    TRUSTEES. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  consists  of  the  Governor, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio^  and  of  nine  persons, 
three  of  whom  are  chosen  at  each  bi-ennial  election  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

Ihe  board  of  trustees  is  now  constituted  as  follows: 

The  Governor  of  Illinois,  ex  officio,  John  R.  Tanner,  Springfield. 

The   President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,   ex  officio,  William  H. 
^ulkerson,  Jersey ville. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio,  Alfred  Bayliss, 
Springfield. 

.^Alexander  McLean,  Macomb;    Samuel   A.   Bullard,   Springfield;    Lucy  L. 
^*lower,  Chicago.    Term  of  office  expires  in  1901. 

Mary  Turner  Carriel,  The  Majestic,  Jacksonville;  Francis  M.  McKay,  61 
-^lice  Court,  Chicago.    Term  of  office  expires  in  1903. 

Thomas  J.  Smith,  Champaign;  Alice  Asbury  Abbott,  467  Bowen  Avenue, 
C^hicago;  Frederic  L.  Hatch,  Spring  Grove;  Augustus  F.  Nightingale,  Schil- 
ler Building,  Chicago.    Term  of  office  expires  in  1905. 

INSTRUCTIONAL   FORCE. 

The  instractional  force  of  the  University  is  as  follows: 

FACULTY. 

(In  order  of  seniority  of  appointment,  except  the  president.) 

Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  LL.  D.,  President,  President's  house.  University 
campus,  *U. 

Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vice-President,  Dean  of  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  and  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  1007  West  Green 
street,  U. 

Samuel  Walker  Shattuck,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  108  West  Hill 
street,  *C. 

^  U.  8tiiid5  for  UrbBna;  C,  for  Champaign. 
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Edward  Snyder,  A.  M^  Professor  of  the  German  Lanfi^iage  &nd  Literature, 
emeritus,  Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Nathan  Clifford  Kicker,  M.  Arch,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Professor  of  Architecture,  612  West  Green  street,  U. 

Ira  Osborn  Baker,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  702  West  Univer- 
sity avenue,  C. 

Stephen  Alfred  Forbes^  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science  and  Pro- 
fessor of  zoology,  1209  West  Springfield  avenue,  U. 

Charles  Wesley  Bolfe,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  601  East  John  street,  C. 

Donald  Mcintosh,  V.  S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  511  West  Park 
street,  C. 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot,  C.  E.,   Professor  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engin- 
eering, 1011  California  avenue,  U. 

Arthur  William  Palmer,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  608  South  Mathews 
avenue,  U. 

Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  Professor  of  Art  and  Design,  604  South  Mathews 
avenue,  U. 

Samuel  Wilson  Parr,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  913^   West 
Green  street,  U. 

Herbert  Jewett  Barton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, 406  West  Hill  street,  C. 

Charles  Melville  Moss,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, 806  South  Mathews  avenue,  U. 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, 406  North  State  street,  C. 

Lester  Paige  Breckenridge,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
1005  West  Green  street,  U. 

David  Kinley,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics.    1006  West  Green  street,  U. 

Eugene  Davenport,  M.  Agr.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry,  experiment  station  farm,  U. 

Albert   Pruden   Carman,   Sc.   D.,    Professor   of   Physics,  112  West  Hill 
street,  C. 

Walter  Howe  Jones,  Professor  of  Music,  503  East  Daniel  street,  C* 

Evarts    Boutell    Greene,   Ph.   D.,    Professor   of   History,  905  California 
avenue,  U. 

Charles  Churchill  Pickett,   A.  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  606  South  Mathews 
avenue,  U. 

Katharine  Lucinda  Sharp,  Ph.  M.,  B.  L.  S.,  Director  of  the  Library  School; 
Professor  of  Library  Economy;  Head  Librarian,  205  East  Green  street,  C. 

George  Theophilus   Kemp,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  112 
West  Hill  street,  C. 

George  William  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics and  Director  of  the  Observatory,  601  West  Green  street,  U. 

William  Lincoln  Drew,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  602  Orchard  street,  U. 

Jacob  Kinzer  Shell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  and  Director  of 
Men^s  Gymnasium,  905  West  Green  street,  U. 

Lewis  Addison  Rhoades,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  912  California  avenue,  U. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  928  West  Illinois  street* 
U. 

Arthur  Hill   Daniels,   Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  913  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 
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Geom  Day  Fairfield,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Bomanio  LoLngxiAges  and  Secre- 
t«7f  1005  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Charles  Wesley  Tooke,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  PublioLaw  and  Administration, 
506  West  Green  street,  U. 

Penr  Greeley  Holden,  M.S.,  Professor  of  A^in^nomy,  903  California  ave- 
nue, U. 

Alison  Marion  Femie,  R.  A.  M.  (London),  P,  A.  M.  (Philadelphia),  Pro- 
fessor of  Vocal  Mnsio,  706  South  Wright  street,  C. 

Thomas  Welbum  Hughes,  LL.  M.,  Professor  ot  Law,  1013  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

James  Brown  Scott,  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  112  West  Hill  street,  C. 

William  Sleeper  Aldrioh,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  909 
California  avenue,  U. 

Newton  Alonzo  Wells,  M.  P.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Practice  of 
PaiotiDg,  932  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Dillard  Hazelrigg  Clark,  Captain  U.  S.  A.  (Retired),  Professor  of  Military 
Seieoce  and  Tactics,  911  California  avenue,  U. 

Edwin  Grant  Dexter,  B.  Pd.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Edgfar  J.  Townsend,  Ph.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics.  (On 
leave  1899-1900.) 

James  McLaren  White,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture,  111  West 
Hill  street,  C. 

William  Esty,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
9)6  California  avenue,  U. 

.Violet  Delille  Javne,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Woman's  Department  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  the  Enp^lish  Language  and  Literature,  932  West  Illinois 
•treet,  U. 

Harry  Sands  Grindley,  Sc.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  918  West 
Green  street,  U.' 

Herman  S.  Piatt,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages,  924 
West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Pred  Anson  Sager,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  502  West  Elm 
«treet,  U. 

Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zo61ogy,  1106  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

.Cyrus  Daniel  McLane,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architectural  Construc- 
tion, 402  West  Clark  street,  C. 

James  David  Phillips,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General  Engineering 
l^rawing,  410  West  Church  street,  C. 

Seth  Justin  Temple,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  1016  West 
California  avenue,  U. 

Cbarles  Atwood  Kofoid,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  909  Cali- 
fornia avenue,  U. 

Oscar  Quick,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  907  West  Green 
«treet,  U. 

Joseph  Cullen  Blair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture,  907  South  Wright 
'^et,  C. 

.William  Hand  Browne,   Jr.,   A.  B.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering, 510  West  High  street,  U. 

Qenrge  Henry  Meyer,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
^d  Literature,  912  California  avenue,  U. 

^^aude  Wheeler  Straight,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Economy, 
^^S  East  Green  street,  0. 
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Oteorge  Alfred  Goodenough,  B.  8.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Meohanioal  En- 
Sfineering,  909  West  Green  street,  U. 

Milo  Smith  Eetchum,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ciyil  Engineering,  510 
John  street,  C. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks^  M.  FQ.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  High 
School  Visitor,  808  West  Oregon  street,  U. 

INSTRUCTORS    AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Jennette  Emeline  Carpenter,   0.  M.,   Director  of  Physical  Training  for 
Women,  407  East  Green  street,  C. 

George  A.  Huff,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  of  Gymnasiam   and  Coach  of  Ath- 
letic Teams,  511  West  University  avenue,  C. 

Wiiber  John  Eraser,  B.  S.,   Instructor  in   Dairy  Husbandry,   1003  South 
Wright  street,  C. 

Carlton  Raymond  Rose,  Ph.  M.,   Instructor  in  Chemistry,  806  South  Sixth 
street,  C. 

Margaret  Mann,  Senior  Instructor  in  Library  Economy,  205  East  Green 
street,  C. 

Charles  Thornton  Wilder,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Photography  and  in  charge 
of  Blue- Print  Room,  305  West  Hill  street,  C. 

William  Charles  Brenke,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,   612  Stonghton 
street,  U. 

Matthew  Brown  Hammond,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Economics,  905  Califor- 
nia avenue,  U. 

Henry  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  Ph.  D.,   Instructor  in  History,  909  Califor- 
nia avenue,  U. 

Neil  Con  well  Brooks,  Ph.   D.,   Instructor  in   German,   905  West  Illinois 

street,  U. 

Edward  Lawrence  Milne,  B.  S  ,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  307  West  Hill 
street,  C. 

Martha   Jackson    Kyle,    A.    M.,    Instructor  in    Rhetoric,    502    Goodwin 
avenue,  U. 

Henry  Livingston  Coar,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  930  West  Illi- 
nois street,  U. 

Edward  Charles  Schmidt,  M.  E.,   Instructor  in  Railroad  Engineering,  905 
West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Edd  Charles  Oliver,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  511  John 
street,  C. 

William  Alexander  Adams,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speak- 
ing, 412  West  High  street,  U. 

Ralph  Wylie,  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Musical  Theory,   1101^  West  Cali- 
fornia avenue,  U. 

Emma  Quinby  Fuller,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Voice,  602  Daniel  street,  C. 

Edward  John  Lake,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Art  and  Design,  616  West  Chnreh 
street,  C. 

Lucy    Hamilton    Carson,    A.    M.,    Instructor   in    English   502   GK>odwin 
avenue,  U. 

William  John  Kennedy,  B.   Agr.,   Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry,  403 
South  Wright  street,  C. 

John  William  Lloyd,  B.  S.  A,,  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  504  East  Green 

street,  C. 

Oeorfce  MelYinger  Holferty,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  931  West  Green 
street,  U. 
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Hagh   Elmer  Ward,   M.S.,   Instmotor  in  Soil  Physics,  1011  West  Illinois 
treet,  U. 

Robert  Louis  Short,   A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  606  West  Green 
"treet,  U. 

John  Hancock  McClellan,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in   Zo61ogy,  1106  West  Illinois 
treet,  U. 

Odcar  Erf,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  1011  West  Illinois  street. 


Clendon  Vanmeter  Millar^  M.  S.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  on  State 
"^Tater  Survey,  707  West  California  avenue,  U. 

Jessie  Younfc^  Fox,  Assistant  in  Piano,  603  East  Daniel  street,  C. 

Georfre  David  Hubbard,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Geolofiry,  212  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

Charles  Victor  Seastone,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
c^hanics,  926  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Hubert  Vinton  Carpenter,   M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Physics,  812  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

John  Langley  Sammb,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  307  East  Springfield 
c^venue,  C 

Robert  Watt  Stark,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  on  State  Water  Survey, 
^1  West  Vine  street,  C. 

Halbert  Lilly  Chipps,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering,  713  West  Elm 
street,  U. 

James  Franklin  Kable,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  General  Engineering  Drawing, 
1109  West  Springfield  avenue,  U. 

Archibald  Dixon  Shamel,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Farm  Crops,  811  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

Dwight  T.  Randall,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  707^  West 
California  avenue,  U. 

Albert  Franklin  Bur^se,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Entomology,  936  West  Illi- 
nois street,  U. 

James  Henri  Walton,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  713  West  Elm 
Btreet,  U. 

Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  B.  S  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  713  West  Elm  street,  U. 

Fred  Randall  Crane,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Farm  Mechanics,  1011  West  Illi- 
nois street,  U. 

Harry  Curtiss  Marble,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  305  West 
University  avenue,  C. 

Edward  Phillips  Walters,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  on  State  water 
snrvey,  905  West  Illinois  street »  U. 

Cyril  Balfour  Clark,  Foreman  in  Machine  Shops,  602  East  John  street,  C. 

Albert  Boot  Curtiss,  Foreman  in  Wood  Shops,  606  East  John  street,  C 

Henry  Jones,  Foreman  in  Blacksmith  Shop,  602  East  Green  street,  C. 

Joseph  Henderson  Wilson,  Foreman  in  Foundry,  602  Stoughton  street,  C. 

.Grace  Osborne  Edwards,  B.  S.,  B.  L.  S.,  Assistant  Cataloger,  934  West  Il- 
linois stret-t,  U. 

Iiaura   Russell  Gibbs,   Assistant  in   charge  of  Loan  Desk,  411  East  John 
street,  C. 

Gertrude  Shawhan,  B.  L.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Loan  Desk,  807  South 
Wright  street,  C. 

Willard  Otis  Waters,  A.  B.,  Order  Clerk,  Library,  903  California  avenue,  U. 

Adam  Julius  Strohm,  Order  Clerk,  Library,  802  West  Green  street,  U. 
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Ceoilii  McConnell,  Reviser  in  Library  School,  934  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

Emma  Reed  Juttoo,  B.  L.  S.,  Reviser  in  Library  School,  001  South  Wriirht 
street,  C. 

William  John  Falton,  A.  B.,  Custodian  of  Law  Library,  110  East  Gbreen 
street,  C. 

George  Henry  Campbell,  B.  L.,  Fellow  in  Latin,  207  South  Neil  street,  C. 

Ralph  Wilson  Weiriok,  B.    S.   Fellow  in  Architecture,  1004  West  Green 
street,  U. 

Oscar  Adolph  Leutwiler,   B.   S.,   Fellow  in  Mechanical  Engineerinsr,  503  ^ 
West  Green  street,  U. 

Fred  Conrad  Koch,  B.  S.,  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  312  West  Clark  street,  0. 

Horace  Chamberlain  Porter,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  306  West^ 
Hill  street,  C. 

Arthur  Elijah  Paine,  A.  B.,  Scholar  in  Economics,  506  South  Third  street,  C. 

Hadly  Winfield  Quaintance,  A.  B.  Scholar  in  Economics,  404  Stou^hton 

street,  C. 

William  Albert  Hawley,  Assistant  in  Military  Science,  603  East  Daniels 
street,  C. 

Peter  Philip  Sohaefer,  Assistant  Custodian  of  the  Law  Library,  503  South 
Sixth  street,  C. 

CoLLSGE  OF  Mbdioine.— College  OF  Physicians  AND  Surgeons  of  Chioago* 

FACULTY. 

William  E.  Quine,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicairo. 

Daniel  A.  E.  Steele,  M.  D.,  Actuary  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practioe 
of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

Oscar  A.  King,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,  Psychistry  and  Clinical 
Medicine,  270  State  street,  Chicago. 

Henry  Parker  Newman ,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology, 
Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

Bayard  Holmes,  B.  S..  M.  D.,  Senior  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery, 
Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

John  H.   Curtis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Medicine,  Chicago  View  Building,  Chicago. 

G.  Frank  Lydston,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  and  Vene- 
real Diseases,  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

Robert  H.  Babcock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest,  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

Boeme  Bettman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the   Eye  and  Ear,  and 
Clinical  Ophthalmology,  Venetian  Building,  Chicago. 

John  E.  Harper,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
and  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

J.  M.  G.  Carter,  A.M.,  Sc.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and 
Preventive  Medicine,  Waukegan. 

W.  S.  Christopher,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  408  Center  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

John  B.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Reliance  Building, 
Chicago. 

Henry  T.   Byford,  A.  M.,   M.  D.,   Professor  of  Gynecology,  and  Clinioal 
Gynecology,  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

William   Allen  Pusev,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor 
of  Dermatology  and  Ciinical  Dermatology,  Columbus  Memorial  Buildingt 
Clijeago, 
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Moreaa  R.  Brown,  M.D.,  Professor  of  RhinoloiQr  and  Laryngology,  Vene- 
tian Bailding,  Chicago. 

T.  A.  Davis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Sargery,  087  Jackson  Boole* 
vard,  Chicago. 

J.  A.  Wesener,  Ph.  C,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Columbos  Memorial 
Building,  Chicago. 

T.  Mellville  Hardie,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otolo&nr,  Venetian  Bailding, 
Chicago. 

W.  Augustus  Evans,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Columbus  Memorial 
Building,  Chicago. 

Frank  B.  Earle,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  002  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 

Henrv  L.  Tolman,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  929  Chicago  Opera 
House  Block,  Chicago. 

F.  R.  Sherwood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  100  State  street,  Chicago. 

W.  T.  Eckley,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  386  Ashland 
Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Adolph  Gehrmann,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Columbus  Memorial  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Charles  Davison,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  103  State  street, 
Chicago. 

A.  H.  Brumback,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  Reliance  Build* 
ing,  Chicago. 

Edward  C.  Seufert,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy, 
829  Milwaukee  avenue,  Chicago. 

Q.  W.  Post,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
1987  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

George  F.  Butler,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and, Clinical 
Medicine,  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago* 

'    E.  G.  Earle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy,  91 J  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

J.  T.  Milnamow,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  1613  Park  avenue, 
Chicago. 

W.  M.  Harsha,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Operatiiai  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Co* 
Inmbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

M.  L.  Goodkind,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  Diagnosis,  Columbus  Memo* 
rial  Building,  Chicago. 

F.  E.  Wynekoop,  B.8.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Embryology,  1563 
West  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

T.  B.  Wigfi^n,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  General  Diagnosis,  Reliance 
Building,  Chicago. 

A.  H.  Burr,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  G.  Logan,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Sargery,  785  Winthrop  ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Carl  Beck,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology.  Reliance  Building,  Chi- 
cago. 

L.  Harrison  Mettler.  M.D  ,  Professor  of  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, 100  State  street,  Chicago. 

Casey  A.   Wood,  CM.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  103 
East  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

A.  McDiarmid,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  103J  State  street, 
Chicago. 
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L.  J.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Adjnnot  Professor  of  Anatomy,  City  Hall,  Chicago. 

C.  C.  0*Byme,  M.  D.,  Adjanct  Professor  of  Patholoery,  747  W.  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Baohelle  S.  Yarros,  M.  D.,  Adjanct  Professor  of  Clinical  Obstetrics,  18 
Bellevae  Place,  Chicago. 

LECTURERS,  DEMONSTRATORS,  AND  CLINICAL  IN8TRUOTORS. 

W.  E.  Gamble,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Re- 
liance Building,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Cheney,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  ^Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children  and 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine,  1004  West  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

W.  L.  Ballenger,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Rhinology  and  Laryngology,  100  State 
street,  Chicago. 

F.  W.  £.  Henkel,  Ph.  G.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  103  State 
street,  Chicago. 

F.  Gregory  Council,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  998  Douglas  Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

S.  G.  West,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Gynecology,  Columbus  Memorial  Building, 
Chicago. 

D.  N.  Eisendrath,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Pathology,  103  State  street, 
Chicago. 

R.  H.  BiTown,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat, 
1217  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

M.  Corbett,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in   Gynecology,   1066  West  Twelfth 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  M.  Ballard,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology,  243  South 
Leavitt  street,  Chicago. 

H.  E.  Santee,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Chest  Diseases,  770  Warren  ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

H.  W.  Berard,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
1107  West  Chicago  avenue,  Chicago. 

Ira  Wynekoop,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Biology,  College. 

Thomas  J.  Jackson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Praetice  of 
Medicine,  521  Thirty-ninth  stwet,  Chicago. 

U.  G.  Darling,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Nervous  Diseases,  1001  West 
Madison  street,  Chicago. 

F.  F.  Seville,  Ph.  G.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Khinology  and  Laryn- 
gology,  1620  West  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Benjamin  Feltenstein,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Children's  Diseases,  1573  Mon- 
roe street,  Chicago. 

W.  M.  Burroughs,  M.  D.,  Clinical   Instructor  in  Genito- Urinary  Diseases, 
883  West  North  avenue,  Chicago. 

Richard  Fyfe,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in   Orthopedics,  84  North  Robey 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  W.  Barrett,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology,  438  LaSalle  ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

F.  J.  Ehrmann,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  932  V^est  Twenty- 
second  street,  Chicago. 

W.  E.  Coates,  Jr.,   M.  D.,   Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  665 
West  Twelfth  street,  Chicago. 

S.  B.  Dickinson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children,  Austin, 
Illinois. 

Rosa  Engleman,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Children's  Diseases,  3033  In- 
diana  avenue,  Chicago • 
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H.  B.  Wairner,  M.  D.,  Clinioal  Instnictor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  cor- 
ner Milwaukee  and  Armitage  avenues,  Chicaero. 

C.  D.  Pence,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1392  Ogden 
ayenue,  Chicago. 

C.  E.  Humiston,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Austin. 

Anabel  B.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Nervous  Diseases,  103 
State  street,  Chicago. 

F.  A.  Phillips,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  &  Ear, 
100  Btate  street,  Chicago. 

W.  S.  Boyce,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  240  Honore  street, 
Chicago. 

A.  B.  Hale,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Opthalmology,  103  State  street, 
Chicago. 

S.  S.  Fridus,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine,  College. 

F.  C.  Zapffe,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  CoUege. 
Theodore  Tieken,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  College. 

C.  F.  Stoltz,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Inspector  in  Medicine,  Morgan  Park. 

Theodore  Sachs,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine,  478  South  Ashland 
-Avenue,  Chicago. 

G.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.  S.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dental  Surgery,  131  Ashland 
fioulevard,  Chicago. 

E.  E.  Antisdale,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Opthalmology  and  Otology, 
^03  State  street,  Chicago. 

S.  Dahl,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  822  North  Western  avenue, 
<!Shicago. 

Aime  Paal  Heiniok,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases, 
'W72  Trumbull  avenue,  Chicago. 

E.  A.  Fischkin,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology,  405  Milwaukee 
avenue,  Chicago. 

John  S.  Nagel,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  323  South  Western 
4tvenue,  Chicago. 

N.  M.  Verry,  Superintendent,  College. 

Grace  H.  Bryant,  Librarian,  College. 

E.  M.  Heelan,  Clerk,  College. 

P.  D.  Whyte,  Curator  of  the  Laboratories,  College. 

SoHOOL  OF  Pharmacy. 

FACULTY. 

Frederick  Marion  Goodman,  Ph.  G.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Botany  and  Director  of  the  Microscopical  Laboratory, 
466  State  street,  Chicago. 

Carl  Svante  Nicanor  Hallberg,  Ph.  G.,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Pharmacy  and  Director  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories,  358  Dear- 
t>om  street,  Chicago. 

William  August  Puckner,  Ph.  G. ,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  and 
Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  75  Wells  street,  Chicago. 

William  Baker  Day,  Ph.  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  of  Histor- 
ical Botany,  465  State  street,  Chicago. 

Hennr  Horace  Rogers,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  en  Physiology,  465  State 
street,  Chicago. 
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Ephriam  Dinsmorellrvine,  Ph.  G.«  Instructor  in  Pharmacy,  368  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

Edmund  Norris  Gathercoal,  Ph.   G.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  465  State 
street,  Chicago. 

Walter  August  Jungk,  Ph.  G.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  466  State  street* 
Chicago. 

Pbsparatort  School. 

instructors. 

Edward  Gardiner  Howe,  B.  S.,  Principal,  South  Matthews  avenue,  U. 

Lillie  Adelle  Clendenin,  Instructor  in  English,  1101^  California  avenue,  U. 

Charles  Brewster  Randolph,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  412  West 
Elm  street,  U. 

Clarence  Walworth  Alvord,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Mathematics, 
1101  California  avenue,  U. 

James   William  Buchanan,   Instructor  in   Mathematics,  028  West  Green 
street,  U. 

State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History. 

laboratory  staff. 

Professor  Stephen  Alfred  Forbes,   Ph.  D.,  Director,  1200  West  Springfield 
auenue,  U. 

Charles  Arthur  Hart,  Systematic  Entomologist,  923  West  Green  Street,  U. 

Charles  Atwood  Kofoid,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Natural  History  Survey^ 
000  California  avenue,  U. 

Mary  Jane  Snyder,  Secretary,  806  South  Sixth  street,  C. 

Henry  Clinton  Forbes,  Librarian  and  Business  Agent,  012  West  Illinois 
street,  U. 

Lydia  Moore  Hart,  Artist,  023  West  Green  street,  U. 

Alice  Marie  Beach,  M.  S.,  Entomological  Assistant,  012  West  Illinois  street, 
U. 

Howard    Oakley  Woodworth.  M.    S.,  Entomological  Assistant,  610    East 

Clark  street,  C. 

Edward  Clarence  Green,  B.  S.,  Field  Entomologist,  603  East  Springfield 
avenue,  C. 

Ralph  Waldo  Braucher,  B.  S.,  603  East  Springfield  avenue,  C. 

Thomas  Large,  B.  A.,  Ichthyological  Assistant,  702  West  Oregon  street,  U. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

STATION  staff. 

Professor  Eugene  Davenport,  M.  Agr.,  Director,  Agriculturalist,  Experi- 
ment Station  Farm,  U. 

Professor  Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  Ph.  D.,  Horticulturalist  and  Botanist, 
1007  West  Green  street,  U. 

Cyril  George  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist,  007  South  Wright  street,  C. 

Professor  Stephen  Alfred  Forbes,   Ph.  D.,  Consulting  Entomologist,  1200 
West  Springfield  avenue,  U. 

Professor  Donald  Mcintosh,  V.  S.,  Consulting  Veterinarian,  511  West  Park 
street f  C, 
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George  Perkins  Clinton,  M.  8.,  Assistant  Botanist,  913  California  avenue, 
U. 

Wilbur  John  Frazer,  fi.  8.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Dairying,  1003  8onth 
Wright  street,  C. 

Perry  Greely  Holden,  B.  8.,  Assistant  Agrieultnralist,  903  California 
avenue,  U. 

Joseph  Cnllen  Blair,  Assistant  Horticultnralist,  1411  West  8prinfi:field 
avenue,  U. 

Louie  Henrie  8mith,  M.  8.,  Assistant  Chemist,  604  Daniel  street,  C. 

Archibald  Dixon  8hamel,  B.  8.,  Field  Assistant,  811  West  Illinois  street,  U. 

The  insertion  of  this  list  will  give  as  good  an  idea  of  the  breadth 
of  University  work  as  can  be  supplied  in  equal  space. 

FINANOIAL  8TATEMBNT. 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  University,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  and  also  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 

Financial  Staiement  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,  1899. 


Reeeipto  July  1. 1996  to  Jane  ao.  1899. 


Balanee 

Interest  on  endowment  and  land  contracts 

Fees  from  students 

Departments  and  laboratories 

Hiseellaneons 

State  appropriations 

State  Uaooratory  of  Natural  History 

United  States  Government 

Arrien  1  tnral  Experiment  Station 

Bchool  of  Pharmacy 

Sehool  of  Medicine 


Expenditures.  July  1, 1896  to  June  80, 1899. 


Salaries  for  instruction 
alarie«  tor  serrices 

Departments  and  laboratories 

Miscellaneous 

State  appropriations,  not  including  salaries. 

Laboratory  of  Natural  History , 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

School  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Medicine 


Balance  June  30, 1899. 


$24,961  64 

29.281  07 

5.764  70 

5.538  57 

188.500  00 
11.000  Of 
24.000  00 
18,883  95 
11.717  51 
53.880  12 


8121.845  03 
23.357  39 
7.888  36 
10.269  66 
115.711  49 
11.830  64 
18.544  88 
10.578  16 
43.458  48 


19,140  68 


372.627  56 


1381,668  25 


363.483  54 


818,184  71 
1381,668  26 
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Financial  Statement  of  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30, 1900. 


Receipts  July  1. 1899  to  June  SO.  1900. 


Balance,  general , 

Illinois  State  Laboratory  Natural  History  balance. 
Interest  on  endowment  and  land  contracts 

Sees  from  students 
apartments  and  laboratories 

MiscellaneoDS 

Donations,  Edward  Snyder  fond 

State  appropriations 
United  States  Qovemment 

Affricultaral  Experiment  Station 

SoDool  of  Pharmacy 

College  of  Medicine 


Expenditures  July  1, 1899  to  June  80, 1900. 


talaries  for  instruction 
alaries  for  servioeM 

Departments  and  laboratories 

Miscellaneous 

State  appropriations,  not  iucludinir  salaries. 

Laboratory  of  Natural  HiMtory 

Affricultural  Experimeut  Station 

School  of  Pharmacy 

College  of  Medicine 


Balance  June  80,  1900 


f44.SO0a6 

86,867  68 

18.788  15 

6,695  41 

9.600  00 

264.230  00 
25.000  00 
16,007  04 
11,240  89 
71.428  10 


$141,168  80 

28,214  83 

8.496  48 

11.979  81 

156,606  88 

266  08 

15.539  78 

10.627  57 

79.507  24 


$17.688  86 
660  85 


487.408  68 


$506.587  84 


a7.888  8S 


$5H,187  98 


$606,587  84 


BUILDINGS. 

The  notable  event  in  connection  with  university  buildings  is  the 
construction  of  the  splendid  group  of  agricultural  buildings  now  ap- 
proaching completion  on  the  south  campus. 

The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  $150,000.00.  It  has  been 
expended  in  a  group  of  five  buildings,  erected  in  a  very  plain,  but 
rich  style  of  architecture,  and  in  a  very  economical  form  of  con- 
struction. Never  until  now  has  the  State  expended  any  considerable 
sum  of  money  at  one  time  to  provide  an  agricultural  plant.  While 
considerable  sums  in  the  aggregate  have  been  provided  since  the 
organization  of  the  University,  there  has  never  been  sufficient  at  any 
one  time  to  lay  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of  agricultural  operations. 
As  a  result,  the  agricultural  work  of  the  University  has  never,  until 
recent  years,  shown  any  very  strong  grasp  upon  the  State  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  reason,  or  explanation,  of  this,  it  is  worse  than 
idle  to  discuss. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  very  sharp  quickening  of  interest 
has  manifested  itself  among  the  agricultural  masses,  and  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  this  factor  came  to  the  help  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  and  brought  about  the  appropriation  of  a  hand- 
some sum  for  a  University  agricultural  plant.  This  has  enabled 
the  authorities  of  the  University  to  lay  out  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  buildings  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  prove  more 
serviceable  to  the  end  in  view  than  any  other  similar  scheme  in  the 
country.  The  style  at  architecture  employed,  with  the  economy  in 
ooaetruction  adhered  to,  has  resulted  m\.\i^  encXorai^olwcL^iioxmoua 
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space  for  hoasin^  all  the  multitudinous  interests  which  are  classified 
under  the  general  term  of  scientific  agricultural  education. 

FIBS  LOSSBS. 

The  Uniyersity  has  been  especially  unfortunate  in  recent  years 
through  losses  by  fire. 

In  August,  1896,  the  Chemical  Laboratory  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  resulting  fire. 

In  June,  1897,  the  Natural  History  Building  was  seriously,  though 
not  so  completely,  injured  by  a  similar  visitation. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  June  9  last,  at  2  o'clock,  the  oldest 
building  on  the  campus,  which  accommodated  our  Wood  Shops, 
Testing  Laboratory,  Hydraulic  Laboratory,  Repair  Shops,  Gym- 
nasium, etc.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  origin  is  unknown. 
There  was  much  combustible  material  in  the  building,  and  before 
we  were  aware  that  it  was  on  fire  it  was  beyond  all  hope.  In  an  hour 
nothing  was  left  but  the  outside  walls. 

This  entails  upon  the  University  a  very  serious  loss.  While  the 
building  was  an  old  one,  it  was  substantial,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
useful.  It  housed  many  important  interests.  The  moneyed  value 
of  the  structure,  with  apparatus,  was  quite  $75,000.00,  and  the  actual 
loss  to  us  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

We  have  made  such  temporary  arrangements  to  continue  instruc- 
tion which  was  carrried  on  in  the  destroyed  building  as  we  have 
been  able,  but  much  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  deferred  until  the 
Legislature  can  relieve  us  from  the  exigency  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  needs  of  the  University  in  the  way  of  additional  structures 
are  great  and  imperative.  The  recent  fire  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred creates  the  need  of  a  new  gymnasium  building,  and  also  a 
new  engineering  building,  which  shall  house  the  laboratory  of  ap- 
plied  mechanics  and  the  hydraulic  laboratory,  or  of  two  engineering 
buildings,  which  shall  separately  house  these  interests.  Such  a 
student  body  as  we  now  have  can  not  be  deprived  of  a  gymnasium 
for  any  length  of  time  without  grave  impropriety,  and  surely  the 
instructional  work  of  the  University  which  has  already  been  firmly 
established  can  not  long  be  interferred  with  by  such  a  cause  as  this. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Legislature  will  make  good  the  loss  at  its 
first  opportunity. 

The  serious  need  of  a  new  chemical  laboratory  still  continues. 
While  the  chemical  work  is  under  roof,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
housed  is  a  positive  discredit  to  the  State.  The  chemistry  depart- 
ment of  the  University  is  a  noble  one;  noble  as  to  breadth  and 
thoroughness,  as  to  the  number  of  students  benefitted  thereby,  and 
as  to  its  relations  to  other  university  work.    It  is  b^ixv^  ^^tK^m^V^ 
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orippled  by  the  insufficient  aooommodations,  and  it  is  the- prayer 
the  University  that  the  State  will,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Leg 
lature,  relieve  us  from  this  situation. 

Among  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  University  is  an  audiei 
building.  The  only  place  for  large  meeting  is  the  old  chapel,  whi 
will  seat  from  six  to  seven  hundred  people  comfortably.  In  1 
coming  year,  doubtless  two  thousand  people  will  be  numbered  in  4 
regular  University  community.  While  we  hold  our  commenoem< 
exercises  in  the  Armory,  it  is  a  great  trouble  to  arrange  it  for  tl 
purpose,  and  we  can  not  undertake  to  do  it  for  other  meetin 
Accordingly,  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  people  who  would  like  to  oo 
to  the  ordinary  university  convocations  remain  away  because  tl 
know  they  can  not  obtain  comfortable  seats.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tl 
at  an  early  day  the  State  will  give  us  a  building  which  will  comfc 
ably  seat  twenty-five  hundred  people.  In  this  audience  room  th< 
should  be  placed  a  fine  pipe  organ,  in  the  interests  of  the  Univers 
life  in  general,  and  particularly  as  a  stimulant  to  the  musical 
terests  of  the  University. 


ATTBNDANOE. 

The  following  number  of  students  will  show  the  registration  of  1 
University  for  the  year  1898-1899,  and  also  for  the  year  1899-1900 


1896-1899. 


1,824 


1899-1900. 


The  total  attendance  by  years,  from  the  opening  of  the  Universi 
has  been  as  follows: 


1868-1869 

77 

142 

180 

388 

1884-1885   

1869-1870 

1885-1886 

1870-1871 

1888-1887 

1871-1872 

1887-1888 ^ 

1872-1873 

402 

1888-1881* 

1878-1874 

406 

1889-1890 

1871-1876 

874 

386 

388 

362 

416 

434 

879 

1890-1891 

1875-1876 

1891-1892 

1876-1877 

1892-1893 

1877-1878 

1893-1894 

1878-1879 ; 

1894-1895 

1879-1880 

1895-1896 

1880-1881 

1896-1897 

1 

1881-1882 

852 

882 

1897-lh98 

1 

1882-18H3 

1898-1899 

1 

1883-1884 

880 

1899-1900 

J 
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The  counties  of  the  State  of  Illinois  were  represented  in  the  stu- 
dent body  in  the  year  1899-1900  as  follows: 


Adams 81 

Alexuider 5 

BoDd 1 

Boooe 6 

Brown 1 

BnreMi 36 

(^kUioaii 1 

ClTTOll 5 

Ml 8 

lampaisn 890 

litian 28 

liTk 5 

3iy 5 

inton 4 

)Im 18 

)k 868 

kwforcl 6 

imberland 4 

Dekalb 5 

DeWitt 10 

gouflaa 28 

DnPiee 6 

Edgar 16 

Edwards 2 

EfUnghsm 6 

Fayette 7 

Jord 21 

Pranklln 1 

jQlton 18 

gsllatin 1 

Greene 5 

gmndy 6 

Hancock 18 

HendersoD 8 

Henry 9 

IrooDois 19 

Jackaon 5 

JMper 1 

{efferson 6 

Jersey 2 

•oDaviess 4 

•ohnsoo 6 

Kane 20 

Kankakee 16 

Kendall 6 

Knox 21 

jAke 4 

LeSalle 89 

*Awrence 2 


Lee 18 

LMnffston 4 

Locan 14 

Maeon 20 

Msconpin 9 

Madison 20 

Marion. 6 

MarshalL 8 

Mason 7 

MaikSao. 8 

McDononffh 7 

McHenry 9 

MeLean 86 

Menard 2 

Mereer 14 

Montiromenr 10 

Morgan 4 

Monltrie 16 

Ogle 9 

Peoria 2» 

Perry • 

Piatt 28 

Pike 8 

Pope 2 

Pulaski 1 

Putnam 4 

Richland 8 

Rook  island 18 

Saline 2 

Saneamon 21 

Schuyler 6 

Scott 6 

Shelby 8 

Stark 10 

8t  Clair 8 

Stephenson 5 

Tasewell 23 

Union 7 

Vermilion 86 

Wabash 2 

Warren 5 

Washington 8 

Wayne 2 

White 2 

Whiteside 26 

Will  36 

Williamson 8 

Winnebaffo 18 

Woodford 6 


It  is  proper  to  say  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  students  credited 
to  Champaign  county  are  from  families  who  come  from  a  distance 
^d  take  up  residence  here  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Other  States,  territories  and  countries  were  represented  in  the 
student  body  last  year  as  follows: 

STATES. 


^l*l>aina 1 

Arkansas 1 

S»^ifomia 7 

kplorado 8 

florida. 1 

?;.* Ill 

gdiana 67 

ft»a«as 25 

fettucky 9 

JfttlMana 1 

{}*fyiand 8 

SHff^husetts 1 

Sr^lgan. 29 

gmueaota 24 

fljsisaippi 2 

'""•onrL. 12 


Nebraska 16 

Nevada. 1 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  York 9 

North  Dakota 4 

Ohio 26 

Oieffon 1 

Pennsylvania 8 

South  Dakota 9 

Tennessee 4 

Texas 7 

Utah 2 

Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 94 

Wyoming 8 


I 
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TBBBITOBIBS. 


Oklahoma 1 


OOUNTBIB8. 


Canada. 4 

Ibina. 1 

Dubtk 1 

Denmark 1 

Germany 1 

Japan 8 


Moravia. 

New  Mexieo ^. 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey  


AOOBBDITBD  HIOH   SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  accrediting  high  schools  to  the  university  conti 
in  very  satisfactory  operation.  These  schools  are  visited  by 
University's  High  School  Visitor,  and  if  their  course  of  instruc 
and  quality  of  work  meet  his  approbation  he  reports  the  fa 
the  General  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  upon  vote  of  that  1 
they  are  given  a  place  on  the  accredited  list.  This  means  that  1 
graduates  are  received  in  the  university  upon  their  diplomas 
without  examination. 

The  list  of  accredited  schools  is  as  follows: 


Aledo, 

Alton. 

Amboy, 

Anna, 

Areola. 

Atlanta, 

Aurora,  (East) 

Aurora.  (West) 

Batavia.  (Bast) 

Beardstown, 

Belleville. 

Belvtdere,  (North) 

Belvidere.  (South) 

Bement. 

Bloorainffton, 

Blue  Island, 

Burlinffion,  la., 

Cairo, 

Camp  Point. 

Canton, 

~;arlinville, 

Jariyle, 

!larrollton, 
varthasre. 
Centrafia, 
Champaiirn, 
Charleston, 
Chicago— 

Austin. 

Calumet. 

Bnfflewood. 

English  High   and 
Afanual  Training 

Hyde  Park, 

Jefferson, 

Lake. 

Lake  View. 

Marshall, 

Medili. 

North  Division. 

Northwest  Division 

South  Division, 

South  Chicago, 

West  Division, 
Vbicm^o  Heights, 


Chicago  Manual 
Training, 

Chrisman, 

Clinton, 

Clinton,  la., 

Cobden. 

Danville, 

Davenport,  la., 

Decatur, 

Delavan, 

Dixon,  (North) 

Dixon,  (South) 

Downer's  Grove, 

Dubuque,  la.. 

Dundee, 

DuQuoin, 

Dwieht, 

East  St.  Louis, 

EdwardsviUe, 

Effinfirhara. 

Eltfin. 

Elmwood, 

Evanston, 

Evansville,  Ind., 

Farmer  City, 

Farmingrtou, 

Preeport, 

Fulton, 

Galena, 

Galesburff. 

Galva. 

Geneseo. 

Gibson  City. 

Grand  Prairie  Semi- 
nary. (Onarga) 

Green6eld, 

Greenville, 

GriggsvUle, 

Harvard, 

Harvey, 

Havana, 

Henry, 

Hiirhfand  Park. 

HiJIsboro, 

Hinsdale. 


Hoopeston. 

Jacksonville, 

Jerseyville, 

Joliet. 

Kankakee, 

Keokuk,  Iowa, 

Kewanee. 

Lacon. 

LaGranffe, 

Lanark, 

LaSalle. 

LeRoy, 

Lewistown, 

Lexington, 

Lincoln. 

Litchfield, 

Lockport, 

Macomb. 

Marenaro, 

Marseilles, 

Mat  toon. 

McLeansboro, 

Mendota,  (East) 

Mendota.  (West) 

Metropolis, 

Moline. 

Monmouth, 

Monticello, 

Mound  City, 

Mount  Carmel. 

Mount  Carroll. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Murphysboro. 

Newton. 

Normal, 

Oak  Park, 

Olney, 

Oreffon, 

Ottawa, 

Pan  a, 

Paris, 

Paxton, 

Pekin, 

Peoria, 

PUtatLeU, 


Polo. 

Pontiae, 

Princeton. 

gnincy. 
idffe  Farm, 
Biveraide. 
Bobinson, 
Bocbelle, 
Rookford, 
Rock  Island* 
BossvUle, 
Ruithville. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.« 
Salem, 
Sandwich. 
Savanna. 
ShelbrvUle. 
Southern    Coll 

Institute.  (All 
Sparta. 
Sprinfflleld, 
Sterling. 
Streator. 
Sullivan. 
TaylorviUe, 
Terre  Haute,  Ii 
Tuscola, 
Urbana. 
Vandalia, 
Vienna, 
Virden, 
Washington, 
Watseka, 
Waukesran, 
Wenona, 
Western,  Mill 

Academy      (I 

Alton) 
Wheaton, 
Wilmington, 
Winchester, 
Woodstock, 
Wyoming, 
Torkville. 
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BicnTille.      (Town-    DeKalb,  Mt  Pulaski,  Piano. 

shlpHtffh  School)      Flora,  Nashville,  8heffle_. 

Chiilieothe.  Oilman,  North  Park  College,     Byeamore, 


School)      Flora,  Nashville,  Sheffield, 

Oilman.  North  Park  College,  Bycamori 

prnship    Marshall,  (Chioaffo)  Warren. 

_    ol)  Morris,  Qdell,  Warren /^ 

Colfax.  Mt  Morris  College.  Peeatonica,  Whitehall 


OOLLEOB  OF  MEDIOINE. 

In  1897  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons,  of  Chicago,  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  university  as  its  school  of  medicine.  The 
arrangement  to  this  effect  was  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years.  This 
period  was  really  looked  upon  by  both  sides  as  a  trial  period.  Before 
its  expiration  in  May  last  it  had  proved  so  satisfactory  and  advan- 
tageous to  both  institutions  that  a  more  permanent  arrangement  was 
mntually  desired. 

Accordingly,  committees  were  appointed  from  th^  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  two  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  scheme  for 
a  complete  union  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with 
tlie  State  University  on  the  basis  of  the  permanent  absorption  of  the 
property  of  the  college  by  the  university.  Investigations  which 
were  carefully  made  led  the  joint  committee  to  belieye  that  out  of 
the  university  equity  in  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  medical  college 
the  entire  property  of  that  college  could  be  paid  for  in  a  period  of 
twenty- five  years.  Accordingly,  an  elaborate  agreement  was  prepared 
cmd  entered  into  by  the  two  boards  of  trustees,  under  which  the  ul- 
timate authority  over  the  medical  college  became  vested  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  its  right  to  the  property  became  absolute  as  soon  as  the 
ficcamulated  earnings  which  were  determined  to  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity should  equal  the  agreed-upon  value  of  the  real  estate  and 
Equipment. 

This  arrangement,  in  a  word,  gives  the  university  a  medical  college 
^f  first-class  without  any  cost  to  the  State.  It  does  so  at  once.  It 
^nnds  out  the  university  organization  to  completion,  and  it  enables 
^^e  State  to  exert  its  influence  directly  in  the  uplifting  of  medical 
^ucation.  It  gives  added  help  to  the  other  departments  of  the  uni- 
^^rsity  and  gives  the  help  of  those  departments  to  medical  learning. 

The  medical  college  is  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  influ- 
^^ce,  and  its  complete  absorption  by  the  university  is  a  subject  for 
^H^ngratulation  by  all  friends  of  the  institution. 

EXTENSION  OF  WORK. 

In  the  biennial  i)eriod,  the  work  in  which  the  university  was  form- 
erly engaged  has  been  very  materially  strengthened  and  improved, 
^nd  several  important  new  lines  have  been  taken  up. 

A  year  ago  we  commenced  some  new  lines  in  railroad  engineering. 
X^ntereet  in  this  line  of  work  has  been  growing  for  several  years. 
i^me  three  years  ago  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
^Uiilway  Company  (Big  Four),  built  a  dynamometer  car  for  our  use 
\ipoa  its  system,  which  has  been  much  employed  and  become  very 
Serviceable  in  our  instructional  work,  as  well  as  serviceable  in  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  road.  Last  spring  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  did 
the  same  thing,  and  decided  improvements  were  made  upon  the  first 
car  constructed,  so  that  we  have  two  of  these  testing  cars  now  at  our 
disposal. 

The  work  in  our  old  departments  of  civil  engineering  and  me- 
chanical  engineering  has  been  of  much  interest  to  the  railroads,  and 
taken  together  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  dynamometer  cars, 
and  the  help  of  an  additional  instructor  in  railway  engineering,  and 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  the  railroad  officials  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact,  has  enabled  us  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  continually 
increasing  number  of  students  who  contemplate  entering  the  railway 
service. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  also  that  the  railroads  are  seeking 
our  graduates  for  regular  service,  and  that  our  students  find  places  at 
reasonable  remuneration  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  work.  All  this 
is  most  encouraging,  for  on  the  one  hand  it  leads  young  men  to  seek  a 
college  training  as  a  means  of  entering  into  railway  service,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  provides  a  more  competent,  versatile,  and  resource- 
ful service  for  the  railroads. 

We  have  also  taken  up  several  lines  of  work  relating  to  the  life  of 
the  household.  These  cover  the  construction,  decoration,  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  house,  household  sanitation,  clothing,  the  selection, 
preparation,  and  service  of  foods;  in  short,  all  matters  relating  to 
habits  of  life,  and  improvements  in  living. 

In  the  summer  of  1899,  the  university  made  an  earnest  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  summer  term.  Some  such  efforts  had  been  made  some 
years  ago,  but  without  much  success.  The  last  one  secured  the  at- 
tendance of  148  students  during  a  term  continuing  nine  weeks.  The 
offerings  were  not  many,  but  the  work  was  satisfactorily  initiated, 
and  the  results  were  quite  substantial.  The  work  offered  was  largely 
of  a  character  which  would  appeal  to  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State,  and  persons  of  this  class  responded  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Students  were  allowed  to  do  work  which  might  count  towards 
a  university  degree,  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

The  results  of  the  summer's  experience  were  so  encouraging  as  to 
lead  the  board  of  trustees  to  provide  a  similar  term  in  the  summer  of 
1900.  The  financial  straits  of  the  university  were  such  as  to  prevent 
us  from  putting  as  much  money  into  the  enterprise  the  second  sum- 
mer as  the  first  one.  As  a  result,  the  attendance  was  somewhat 
diminished.  The  term  fees  of  the  summer  school  are  merely  nomi- 
nal,  and  the  receipts  from  this  source  provide  only  something  like 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  term. 

However,  I  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  matter  has  been  re- 
cently thoroughly  considered  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  the  summer  term  a  permanent  feature  in  university 
work.  Accordingly,  a  much  more  liberal  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  the  term  in  the  summer  of  1901  than  ever  before.  The 
offerings  will  be  increased,  and  some  outside  help  will  be  secured  to 
enable  ua  to  make  the  best  practicable  provision  for  the  natural  con- 
stituentB  of  the  State  university. 
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The  university  has  grown  in  the  last  two  years  beyond  all  precedent. 
Its  faculty  has  been  increased  and  strengthened,  its  buildings  and 
equipments  have  been  extended,  its  work  has  been  multiplied  and  in- 
tensifiedy  its  student  body  has  steadily  grown  larger,  ana  its  useful- 
ness to  the  State  has  everywhere  become  more  manifest,  and  all  this 
has  oome  to  be  very  cheerfully  recognized. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  S.  Drapbr, 

President. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


Normal,  Illinois. 
Hon,  Alfred  Baylisa,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dbab  Sir: — In  aocordance  with  your  request  I  present  the  follow- 
ing biennial  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  two  years 
ending  June  30, 1900,  was  as  follows: 

Hon.  William  H.  Green,  Cairo,  President. 

Hod.  Alfred  Baylies,  Sprinfsrfield,  ex-offioio  and  Secretary. 

Enoch  A.  Gastman,  Decatur. 

Charles  L.  Capen,  Bloom infi^on. 

William  R.  Sandham,  Wyoming. 

E.  R.  E.  Kimbrough,  Danville. 
Matthew  P.  Brady,  Chicairo. 
Mrs.  Ella  F.  TouDcr,  Chicago. 
Peleg  R.  Walker,  Rockford. 
M.  E.  Plain,  Aurora. 
Forrest  F.  Cook,  Galesburg. 
James  H.  Norton,  Raveuswood. 
M.  W.  Shannahan,  Chicago. 
Jacob  A.  Baily,  Macomb. 
George  B.  Harrington,  Princeton. 

F.  D.  Marquis.  Bloomington,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Norton  died  at  Southampton,  England,  June  26,  1900,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  Paris  exposition  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  awarding 
committee  in  the  educational  exhibit.  On  July  23  Mr.  F.  A.  Hough- 
ton, Chicago,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  faculty  for  1898-9  was  as  follows: 

John  W.  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President,  Professor  of  Mental  Science  and 
Didactics. 

Henry  McCormick,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Professor  of  History  and 
Geography. 

Buel  P.  Colton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

David  Felmley,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  Supervisor  of  Practice. 

0.  L.  Manchester,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages. 
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Manfred  J.  Holmes,  B.L.,  Assistant  in  Mental  Science  and  Didactics. 

J.  Rose  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Preceptress  and  Professor  of  Literature. 

Mary  Hartmann,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Clarissa  E.  Ela,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Eva  Wilkins,  Assistant  in  History  and  QeogrKphy, 

B.  C.  Edwards,  Teacher  of  Gymnastics. 

Amerlia  F.  Lucas,  Teacher  of  Readinc:. 

Elizabeth  Mavity,  Teacher  of  Grammar. 

Frederick  D.  Barber,  Assistant  in  Natural  Sciences. 

Mary  K.  Potter,  A.  fi..  Assistant  in  Ancient  Langrua^res. 

Andrew  H.  Melville,  Principal  of  Grammar  School. 

Lida  B.  MoMurry,  Assistant  Training  Teacher,  Primary  Grades. 

Maud  Valentine,  Assistant  Training  Teacher,  Intermediate  Grades. 

Anne  A.  Stanley,  Assistant  Training  Teacher,  Grammar  Grades. 

O.  B.  Zoll,  Principal  First  intermediate  Grade. 

Effie  Rk^'  A^^®°'}  Principals  of  Second  Intermediate  Grade. 

Il^a^King,  ^^^' }  P"»o>Pal8  Second  Primary  Grade. 

Lillian  Trimble,  Principal  First  Primary  Grade. 

Elmer  W.  Gavins,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Orthography. 

Ange,  v.  Milner,  Librarian. 

At  the  oi)ening  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at 
DeEalb,  in  1899,  President  Cook,  Dr.  McMnrry,  and  Miss  Potter 
were  elected  to  the  faculty  of  that  institution.  Arnold  Tompkins, 
Ph.D.,  J.  J.  Wilkinson  and  Miss  Irene  Blanchard  were  elected  to  fill 
the  vaoanoies  thus  created.  Mrs.  Ida  Gove  was  appointed  teacher 
of  music;  Mr.  Frank  S.  Bogardus,  Principal  of  the  Practice  School; 
Charles  W.  Whitten,  Principal  Second  Intermediate;  Frank  J. 
George,  Principal  First  Intermediate;  Will  H.  Johnson,  Principal 
Second  Primary;  and  Annabelle  Melville,  Principal  of  First  Pri- 
mary. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  1898-9  in  the  Normal  department  was 
840.  For  1899-1900  the  attendance  was  1,008.  The  attendance  in 
the  Practice  School  for  the  same  periods  was  298  and  248  respect- 
ively. The  aggregate  for  the  first  named  year  in  all  departments  was 
1,138,  for  the  second  1,256.  The  large  attendance  in  the  Normal  de- 
partment in  the  latter  year  was  due  to  the  871  additional  students 
enrolled  in  the  summer  term.  In  1898-9,  83  counties  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Normal  department;  in  1899-1900,  82  counties.  In  these 
years  17  and  29  students  respectively  were  admitted  from  other 
States.  Such  students  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  tuition  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  per  week.  It  is  arranged,  however,  that  if  they  after- 
wards  teach  an  equal  time  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  this  tui- 
tion will  be  refunded. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  DeKalb  and 
Charleston  has  come  a  shrinkage  of  about  150  in  the  average  attend- 
ance in  the  normal  department  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding 
(rears.  While  this  shrinkage  in  attendance  has  brought  needed  re- 
ief  in  the  size  of  our  classes,  most  of  our  classes  are  still  too  large 
and  our  instructors  are  overburdened  with  work.  Twenty-five  reci- 
tations per  week,  each  fifty  minutes  in  length,  are  still  regularly  re- 
quired of  our  teachers. 

During  the  past  year  a  radical  revision  of  the  course  of  study  has 
been  undertaken.  There  is  now  provided  a  course  of  twenty-four 
credits,  a  credit  representing  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  subject  as  done 
by  the  best  grade  of  students,  graduates  of  superior  high  schools 
with  four  year  courses  whose  work  is  fully  accredited  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Classes  are  provided  for  students  of  inferior  prep- 
aration by  which  they  may  obtain  a  credit  in  two  or  in  three  terms. 
These  students  may  be  from  six  to  twelve  terms  in  completing  the 
course.  While  this  flexibility  in  the  course  adapts  it  to  students  of 
every  grade  of  ability  and  preparation,  we  arrange  our  studies  for 
working  purposes  according  to  three  programs;  a  two-year  pro- 
gram for  graduates  of  superior  high  schools  or  those  of  equivalent 
preparation,  a  three-year  program  for  graduates  of  village  high 
schools,  and  a  four-year  program  for  students  whose  preparation  has 
been  practically  limited  to  a  good  elementary  course.  Latin  and 
Greek  may  be  substituted  in  any  of  these  programs  to  the  extent  of 
six  credits.  In  the  four-year  program  especial  attention  is  paid  to 
the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  Elementary  science,  es- 
pecially as  related  to  agriculture  and  composition  has  been  made 
prominent  features  of  the  first  year's  work.  Social  science  and 
economics  have  been  made  a  required  study  in  all  programs.  Series 
of  electives  are  provided  for  such  students  as  desire  to  prepare  for 
primary  work,  science,  mathematics,  literature,  or  other  specialties. 
But  no  student  is  permitted  to  substitute  these  electives  for  the  reg- 
ular credits  unless  he  has  acquired,  either  in  the  normal  school  or 
elsewhere,  a  certain  minimum  standard  in  the  omitted  branches. 
The  number  of  daily  exercises  required  by  the  student  has  been  re- 
duced to  twenty  per  week  and  the  recitation  period  has  been  length- 
ened to  fifty  minutes.  It  is  believed  that  with  fewer  lines  of  work 
and  more  concentrated  effort  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship  will  be 
secured. 

In  the  practice  school  the  environment  has  been  made  more  natu- 
ral. That  is,  more  like  the  conditions  prevailing  in  ordinary  schools 
where  children  study  and  recite  alternately  in  the  same  room.  Eight 
critic  teachers  are  now  provided  for  the  eight  grades  and  the  student- 
teacher  is  almost  constantly  beneath  the  eye  of  a  competent  super- 
visor. Since  a  large  proportion  of  our  graduates  become  high  school 
teachers  the  work  of  the  practice  school  has  been  extended  into  the 
ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  so  as  to  provide  practice  in  high 
school  teaching.  This  high  school  department  of  the  model  school 
is  unlike  the  high  school  existing  here  prior  to  1895  in  which  all  the 
teacbinp:  was  done  by  regular  paid  instructors.  Our  work  has  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  diminished  atlendaxice>m>i\i^^T%ft\.\R» school. 
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which  last  year  averaged  about  200.  At  its  last  meeting  the  Board 
of  Eklucation  reduced  the  tuition  charge,  which  had  been  $15  per 
year  in  the  intermediate  and  $26  per  year  in  the  grammar  grades,  to 
the  uniform  fee  of  $1  per  term.  It  was  hoped  that  with  this  reduc- 
tion the  practice  school  rooms  would  be  filled  with  children. 
Oar  experience  at  this  date,  Oct.  20.  1900,  indicates  that  some  other 
plan  must  be  adopted. 

A  six  weeks'  summer  term,  beginning  June  25th,  was  held  during 
the  past  summer.  The  enrollment,  446,  far  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  As  was  expected,  there  was  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  young  people  just  preparing  to  begin  the  work  of  teaching. 
Onr  attendance,  however,  consisted  mainly  of  the  best  teachers  of 
our  graded  schools,  ambitious  people  of  maturity  and  skill,  who  had 
come  for  the  inspiration  and  suggestion  that  the  Normal  School  af- 
fords. The  experience  of  last  season  fully  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  maintaining  summer  terms  with  courses  especially  adapted  to 
teachers  of  experience  and  standing. 

The  Normal  School  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  always  and 
everywhere  there  is  but  one  question  in  education  and  that  question 
is  the  teacher;  that  there  is  no  merit  in  a  school  system  that  is  not 
in  the  last  analysis  determined  by  the  character  of  its  teachers;  that 
the  supreme  duty  of  the  State  that  has  undertaken  the  work  of  pub- 
lic education  is  to  provide  for  the  schools  well-trained  and  devoted 
teachers.  The  question  for  the  Normal  School  is,  what  can  be  done 
to  equip  the  teacher  for  hiS  high  function? 

Teaching  is  an  art,  and  like  all  other  arts  it  has  its  practices  and 
rules,  its  methods  and  devices,  handed  down  by  tradition,  or  author- 
itatively stated  by  men  of  reputation.  These  rules  and  practices  are 
often  based  on  mere  rules  of  thumb  experience,  often  deliberately  in- 
vented by  presumptuous  quackery;  they  are  usually  learned  by  im- 
itation and  followed  in  a  more  or  less  aimless  manner.  Teaching  is 
full  of  fads  and  humbugs.  New  methods  are  exploited  by  authors  and 
publishers  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  Teachers  not  grounded  in  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  their  art,  and  conscious  of  their  own  short- 
comings, run  after  the  latest  prophet.  Our  teachers*  institutes  lack 
aim,  plan,  and  definite  coherence  in  the  matter  of  method  of  instruc- 
tion. They  are  too  often  devoted  to  advertising  the  latest  education- 
al panacea.  Our  school  journals,  too,  are  scrappy  and  inconsistent. 
Like  the  "science  column"  of  the  country  newspaper,  they  often 
contain  more  superstition  than  science.  We  find  articles  advocating 
such  a  variety  of  contradictory  methods  that  we  soon  rest  satisfied 
that,  however  rank  the  poison,  the  antidote  will  appear  in  the  next 
number.  But  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  young  teacher?  Seeing 
methods  so  diverse  upheld  by  arguments  so  plausible  and  names  so 
great,  he  concludes  that  all  methods  must  be  equally  good  and  settles 
down  to  a  callous  indifference  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter. 

Who  shall  decide  between  two  conflicting  methods?  Miss  A. 
teaches  reading  by  the  synthetic  method;  Miss  B.  by  the  word  method. 
Each  declares  her  method  a  success,  because  she  has  tried  it  and  it 
works  beautifully;  and  somehow  the  children  do  lewn  \»  t^^^  \«Ast. 
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both  methods.  How  often  does  the  child  learn,  not  because  of,  bat 
in  spite  of  our  teaching!  We  are  blind  builders;  only  one  blow  in 
five  hits  the  nail  upon  the  head,  and  often  we  do  not  know  which  of 
the  five  it  is!  There  is  but  one  method;  the  child  learns  bv  it;  it  is 
the  method  that  conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  child's  mental  growth. 
All  our  learning,  all  our  devotion  count  for  naught  unless  we  teach 
in  accordance  with  these  laws.  Not  only  do  we  waste  time  and  en- 
^fgy  by  running  counter  to  the  child's  normal  activities,  but  we 
pervert  and  destroy  these  activities — the  more  by  the  very  faithful- 
ness and  persistence  of  our  efforts. 

Now  it  is  to  cure  this  state  of  things  that  Normal  Schools  exist. 
It  is  evident  that  the  best  method  is  not  to  be  found  in  mere  experi- 
ence. It  is  to  be  found  in  agreement  with  the  nature  of  the  child. 
Accordingly  the  Normal  School  sets  up  a  definite  aim  for  the  teach- 
er's effort.  This  aim  is  the  ''full  realization  of  personality  in  a 
character  of  strength,  beauty  and  freedom."  Such  a  character  in- 
volves a  goodly  measure  of  intellectual  power,  wide  knowledge  of 
truths  and  laws,  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  a  love  of 
justice,  generous  human  sympathy,  and  staunch  moral  integrity. 
As  a  means  of  attaining  this  end  in  character,  it  proposes  to  make 
the  art  of  teaching  rational  by  basing  it  upon  its  underlying  science, 
namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  nature  of 
the  child,  and  the  laws  that  govern  its  growth.  Teaching  is  no  ex- 
ception  to  the  rule  that  all  arts  have  in  the  beginning  developed 
more  rapidly  than  their  related  sciences.*  Man  has  learned  throush 
experience  without  knowing  why,  that  certain  methods  secured  the 
ends  desired.  The  early  arts  were  crude  and  imperfect;  they  waited 
for  a  scientific  knowledge  of  their  underlying  principles  to  put  their 
rules  upon  a  rational  basis  and  point  the  way  for  new  methods  and  a 
finer  skill.  We  have  seen  scientific  agriculture  trebling  the  jrield  of 
the  sugar  beet;  we  have  seen  the  study  of  antiseptics  and  bacteria 
minimizing  the  dangers  of  surgery;  we  have  seen  the  enormous 
strides  made  in  all  the  industrial  arts  through  the  growth  of  science; 
we  believe  that  scientific  teaching  may  bring  even  greater  blessings. 

Without  this  scientific  knowledge  of  the  aim  and  methods  of  bis 
art  the  teacher  has  only  two  resources  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 
The  first  is  that  strong  sympathy  with  children  and  instinctive  in- 
sight into  their  interests  and  aptitudes  that  marks  what  we  call  the 
born  teacher.  For  this  native  tact  and  skill  there  is  no  substitute. 
Teachers  in  the  large  sense  are  born  and  can  not  be  made.  Yet  in 
all  other  arts  the  Angelos  and  Beethovens,  the  Miltons  and  Edisons, 
availed  themselves  of  every  means  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  prin- 
ciples U)iderlying  the  technical  skill  through  which  they  expressed 
their  genius.  There  has  been  no  genius  so  vast  or  original  that  it 
has  not  been  helped  in  this  way.  Much  more  must  the  teacher  of 
moderate  native  endowment  look  to  patient  study  of  the  principles 
of  his  art. 

The  second  resource  of  the  unscientific  teacher  is  experience.  Bat 

mere  experience  only  rivets  the  chains  of  habit.     It  is  the  character 

of  the  practice  and  not  the  amount  of  it  that  makes  experience  val- 
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oable.  If  there  is  no  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  work  done  and 
the  principles  that  are  involved,  no  definite  standards  to  test  the  re- 
sults of  the  practice  experience  may  simply  confirm  bad  habits.  At 
best  mere  experience  can  only  bring  a  certain  readiness  in  dealing 
with  familiar  conditions;  it  renders  the  teacher  helpless  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  new  and  unfamiliar. 

The  Normal  School  must  stand  for  high  scholarship.  That  the 
teacher  should  be  scholarly  is  the  traditional  belief  of  the  American 
people;  indeed,  in  the  popular  regard  it  overshadows  all  other  qual- 
ifications. The  people  are  right.  The  very  nature  of  the  teaching 
process  demands  that  the  teacher  see  in  its  details  and  in  its  relations 
each  body  of  truth  that  the  pupil  is  to  learn.  In  the  school  the 
child  is  to  learn  facts,  he  is  to  be  led  to  generalizations  from  these 
facts,  he  is  to  acquire  certain  useful  arts.  Through  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  his  own  senses  the  child  will  discover  facts  if  placed  in 
the  proper  environment;  but  the  ignorant  teacher  can  neither  create 
Dor  select  the  environment.  In  the  marshaling  and  compar- 
ison of  these  facts,  without  assistance  and  direction  by  some  skilled 
leader  who  understands  their  significance  the  student  can  discover 
right  conclusions  only  by  stumbling  upon  them.  Skill  in  an  art  can 
be  obtained  by  rightly  directed  practice.  The  unskilled  teacher  may 
see  that  his  pupils  practice,  but  mere  sawing  of  the  bow  across  the 
strings  does  not  make  the  violinist.  He  may  even  direct  that  prac- 
tice through  some  knowledge  of  the  general  rules  of  teaching  but  he 
can  neither  furnish  models  for  imitation  nor  the  inspiration  of  lead- 
ership. 

It  is  said  that  one  can  teach  a  horse  to  trot  without  trotting  him- 
self and  Jacotot  went  so  far  as  to  undertake  to  teach  languages  that 
he  could  neither  read  nor  speak.  But  neither  the  horse  trainer  nor 
Jacotot  were  in  the  true  sense  teachers.  To  teach  is  not  merely  to 
cause  to  learn.  All  that  they  did  was  to  arrange  certain  external  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  self-activity  of  the  pupils — a  function  be- 
longing to  the  parent  or  the  school  board.  There  was  none  of  the 
kindling  enthusiasm,  the  contagious  love  of  truth,  the  quickening 
touch  of  the  master's  spirit  that  is  the  soul  of  teaching. 

The  opinion  prevails  that  so-called  academical  instruction,  that  is 
instruction  in  the  matter  of  the  branches  should  be  limited  to  ordin- 
ary schools  and  colleges  and  that  Normal  schools  should  confine 
themselves  to  so-called  professional  work.  The  Normal  school  should 
exact  extensive  preparation  from  all  who  propose  to  enter  its  courses, 
yet  the  Normal  school  can  noi  build  upon  the  hi^h  school  work  as 
final.  The  high  school  student  looks  upon  the  subjects  of  study  as  so 
many  masses'  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired.  The  teacher  must  regard 
them  as  the  instruments  of  his  art.  He  recognizes  education  as  a 
growth,  and  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  various  sciences  as  the 
means  that  minister  to  that  growth.  How  knowledge  is  acquired  is 
often  of  more  importance  than  the  knowledge  itself. 

The  teacher  must  know  the  logical  organization  of  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge, its  correllation  with  other  fields  of  knowledge  which  the  child 
may  explore,  Asd  he  must  know  further  its  OTj;^aii\i.«A.\o\i  m\Xi\^\«t. 
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ence  to  the  experience  and  interests  of  the  child,  that  he  may  rightly 
determine  the  point  of  contact  between  the  child  and  the  study. 
Hence  in  the  Normal  school  he  must  re-examine  all  the  studies  of 
the  schools  to  reorganize  their  facts  and  laws  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher.  He  should  also  make  some  advance  into  fresh  fields 
of  thought,  if  only  to  analyze  the  mental  processes  involved  in  his 
own  learning. 

Professional  instruction  divorced  from  the  subjects  of  study  is  ab- 
stract and  empty.  It  lacks  interest,  content  and  meaning.  It  is  like 
Sracticing  with  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  in  the  absence  of  victuals, 
'he  best  instruction  of  our  Normal  schools  will  always  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  regular  branches  of  our  school  curriculum. 

The  Normal  school  stands  for  teaching  as  a  profession. 

In  all  the  higher  callings  and  occupations  young  men  formerly 
learned  their  art  or  trade  mainly  by  observation  and  limitation  dur- 
ing a  period  of  apprenticeship.  The  master  took  such  moments  as 
he  could  snatch  from  the  busy,  hours  of  his  profession  to  explain  its 
principles  and  rules.  In  recent  years  in  all  these  callings  technical 
schools  have  arisen,  in  which  the  best  minds  devote  their  entire  en- 
ergies to  developing  and  teaching  the  scientific  principles  pervading 
the  profession.  In  a  single  generation  of  technical  schools  phar- 
macy, dentistry,  chemistry,  engineering  and  the  art  of  teaching  have 
made  more  progress  than  in  centuries  before. 

Of  all  the  ancient  symbols  that  have  come  down  to  us  none  is 
more  significant  than  the  symbol  of  learning,  the  lamp.  It  shows 
that  the  teacher  must  be  fired  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  his  work. 
To  beget  in  teachers  this  enthusiasm,  to  give  them  a  due  seuse  of 
their  own  dignity  and  worth  and  to  raise  their  calling  in  the  popular 
regard  is  the  essential  function  of  the  Normal  school.  The  esprit  de 
corps  that  makes  a  physician  or  general  so  jealous  of  his  professional 
honor  comes  largely  from  community  of  education.  The  young  man 
destined  for  the  army  goes  to  West  Point.  During  all  the  years  of 
his  residence  there  he  meets  only  with  men  eager  for  distinction  in 
the  same  field.  He  hears  only  that  arms  is  the  noblest  of  profes- 
sions, that  knightly  courtesy  and  chivalry  bloom  in  no  other  soil;  he 
reads  only  of  glory  and  renown  that  historians  have  bestowed  upon 
military  achievements.  He  acquires  that  profound  consciousness  of 
the  nobility  of  his  calling  that  makes  him  a  valiant  soldier  and  an 
honorable  man  and  that  wins  for  his  vocation  universal  respect  in 
spite  of  the  abhorrent  nature  of  war..  To  make  any  body  of  men 
fully  satisfied  with  the  importance  of  their  work  we  need  only  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  world  and  place  them  where  each  may  fan  the 
fiame  of  another's  ardor.  We  see  it  in  the  learned  professions  today 
in  a  feeling  that  dates  its  power  from  the  law  school,  the  medical 
college,  and  the  theological  seminary.  It  was  the  secret  of  the  power 
of  monasticism  in  weaning  men  away  from  their  worldly  affections. 
It  will  give  to  teachers  that  sense  of  responsibility  and  dignity  that 
will  gain  the  respect  of  the  world  because  they  value  and  respect 
their  own  work. 
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In  confirmation  of  these  dtatements  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  teacher's  work  in  the  United  States  is 
precisely  parallel  with  the  development  of  our  Normal  School  sys- 
tem, and  that  in  those  countries  where  normal  training  is  required  of 
all  teachers — Germany,  France  and  Ontario — teachers  rank  highest 
in  ability  and  influence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Felmlbt, 

President 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  LTTIVERSITY. 


Cabbondalb,  Illinois. 

Hon,  Alfred  Bayliss.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction* 

Deab  Sib: — In  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  past  and  in  com- 
pliance with  your  reminder  of  a  few  weeks  since,  I  herewith  submit 
a  report  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  covering  the 
past  two  years,  extending  to  June  30,  1900. 

Not  only  are  such  data  included  in  the  report  that  refer  to  the 
facts  in  the  case,  but  some  recommendations  are  suggested  for  your 
consideration  as  the  head  of  the  educational  interests  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

While  this  report  is  made  to  you,  it  is  also  made  through  you  to 
the  people  of  our  State  that  they,  too,  may  be  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  policies  pertaining  to  the  institution  which  was  created  and  has 
been  maintained  by  them  through  their  representatives  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

HISTOBY. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  came  into  existence 
as  a  State  institution  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved 
April  20,  1869.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  May  17,  1870.  The 
completed  building  was  dedicated  July  1, 1874. 

The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  November  26,  1883.  By  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  approved  June  27,  1885,  an  appropriation 
was  made  for  rebuilding.  The  new  structure  was  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  the  former  and  dedicated  February  24,  1887. 

The  demands  for  additional  facilities  resulted  in  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  approved  June  7,  1895,  providing  for  a  science 
building,  which  was  dedicated  December  21,  1896. 

THE   FUNCTION   OF   THE  NOBMAL   SCHOOL. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  it  is  unvrfse  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some  people  in  Illinois  of  greater 
or  less  intelligence  who  are  opposed  to  the  normal  school  idea.  In 
these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  seems  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  advocate  a  special  training  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to 
conduct  and  direct  the  most  important  and  delicate  activities  of  the 
school-room.  Hince  the  public  schools  are,  for  a  most  wise  considera- 
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tion,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  about  $17,000,000,  it  is  but  good  business  sense  that  this  service 
should  be  made  the  most  skillful  possible;  and  the  State  can  well  af- 
ford to  add  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  this  vast  sum  that  those  who 
desire,  may  secure  this  specific  training.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
caase  of  education  for  the  State  to  insist  on  more  or  less  of  profes- 
sional training,  especially  when  the  facilities  for  so  doing  are  almost 
gratuitously  offered.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Illinois  is  lacking  in  its  completeness. 

CONDITIONS  OF   ADMISSION. 

These  remain  practically  the  same  as  those  published  in  the  last 
report.  From  your  large  acquaintance  with  the  entire  State  it  is  un- 
necessary to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  con- 
"ditioQs  of  the  southern  portion  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the 
central  and  northern  sections. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  management  of  the  school  from  the 
iBrst  to  endeavor  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  institution  to  the  needs 
of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located.  While  there  are  some  excellent 
high  schools  in  the  southern  end  of  Illinois,  they  are  very  few  when 
-compared  with  those  of  other  portions  of  the  State.  On  account  of 
the  less  number  of  these  schools  in  this  region,  there  is  still  need  of 
the  only  State  educational  institution  within  its  borders  to  offer 
more  or  less  academic  instruction.  We  prefer  the  consciousness  of 
Ihe  fact  that  the  school  is  serving  the  people  within  the  range  of  its 
influence  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  than  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  an  ideal  school  but  wholly  unadapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Tegion  where  its  benefits  are  to  be  bestowed. 

To  those  who  are  studying  the  character  of  the  schools  of  South- 
«ni  Illinois,  there  is  a  very  gratifying  progress  everywhere  to  be 
found.  The  county  superintendents,  superintendents  of  the  city 
schools,  principals  of  high  schools,  and  the  teaching  force  generally 
are  earnestly  pushing  every  line  of  effort  that  promises  educational 
advancement.  The  labors  of  Father  B.  G.  Roots,  Dr.  Robert  Allyn 
and  other  pedagogical  pioneers  in  Southern  Illinois  were  indeed  not 
in  vain. 

Students  are  admitted  into  the  Normal  department  who  hold: 

I-  County  superintendent's  certificates,  or  are  certified  by  county 
•snperintendents  as  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment. 

II.  Diplomas  from  accredited  high  schools  are  allowed  at  least 
•one  year's  credit;  in  some  cases,  more,  depending  upon  the  strength 
•^^  the  student  in  the  particular  branch  or  branches. 

III.  Those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

IV.  Those  who  pass  regularly  into  the  normal  work  from  the 
Preparatory  department. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


Cabbondalb,  Illinois. 

Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sib: — In  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  past  and  in  com- 
pliance with  your  reminder  of  a  few  weeks  since,  I  herewith  submit 
a  report  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  covering  the 
past  two  years,  extending  to  June  80,  1900. 

Not  only  are  such  data  included  in  the  report  that  refer  to  the 
facts  in  the  case,  but  some  recommendations  are  suggested  for  your 
consideration  as  the  head  of  the  educational  interests  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

While  this  report  is  made  to  you,  it  is  also  made  through  you  to 
the  people  of  our  State  that  they,  too,  may  be  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  policies  pertaining  to  the  institution  which  was  created  and  has 
been  maintained  by  them  through  their  representatives  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

HISTOBY. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  came  into  existence 
as  a  State  institution  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved 
April  20,  1869.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  May  17,  1870.  The 
completed  building  was  dedicated  July  1, 1874. 

The  building  was  destroyed  by  tire  November  26,  1883.  By  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  approved  June  27,  1886,  an  appropriation 
was  made  for  rebuilding.  The  new  structure  was  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  the  former  and  dedicated  February  24,  1887. 

The  demands  for  additional  facilities  resulted  in  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  approved  June  7,  1895,  providing  for  a  science 
building,  which  was  dedicated  December  21,  1896. 

THE   FUNCTION   OF   THE   NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some  people  in  Illinois  of  greater 
or  less  intelligence  who  are  opposed  to  the  normal  school  idea.  In 
these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  seems  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  advocate  a  special  training  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to 
conduct  and  direct  the  most  important  and  delicate  activities  of  the 
Bcbool-room.  Since  the  public  schools  are,  for  a  most  wise  considera- 
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Hon,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  about  $17,000,000,  it  is  but  good  business  sense  that  this  service 
should  be  made  the  most  skillful  possible;  and  the  State  can  well  af- 
ford to  add  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  this  vast  sum  that  those  who 
desire,  may  secure  this  specific  training.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
oaase  of  education  for  the  State  to  insist  on  more  or  less  of  profes- 
sional training,  especially  when  the  facilities  for  so  doing  are  almost 
gratuitously  offered.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Illinois  is  lacking  in  its  completeness. 

CONDITIONS  OF   ADMISSION. 

These  remain  practically  the  same  as  those  published  in  the  last 
report.  From  your  large  acquaintance  with  the  entire  State  it  is  un- 
necessary to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  con- 
■ditions  of  the  southern  portion  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the 
central  and  northern  sections. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  management  of  the  school  from  the 
^rst  to  endeavor  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  institution  to  the  needs 
of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located.  While  there  are  some  excellent 
high  schools  in  the  southern  end  of  Illinois,  they  are  very  few  when 
<!ompared  with  those  of  other  portions  of  the  State.  On  account  of 
the  less  number  of  these  schools  in  this  region,  there  is  still  need  of 
the  only  State  educational  institution  within  its  borders  to  offer 
more  or  less  academic  instruction.  We  prefer  the  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  the  school  is  serving  the  people  within  the  range  of  its 
influence  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  than  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  an  ideal  school  but  wholly  unadapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
region  where  its  benefits  are  to  be  bestowed. 

To  those  who  are  studying  the  character  of  the  schools  of  South- 
ern Illinois,  there  is  a  very  gratifying  progress  everywhere  to  be 
found.  The  county  superintendents,  superintendents  of  the  city 
^hools,  principals  of  high  schools,  and  the  teaching  force  generally 
&re  earnestly  pushing  every  line  of  effort  that  promises  educational 
advancement.  The  labors  of  Father  B.  G.  Roots,  Dr.  Robert  Allyn 
^nd  other  pedagogical  pioneers  in  Southern  Illinois  were  indeed  not 
in  vain. 

Students  are  admitted  into  the  Normal  department  who  hold: 

I-  County  superintendent's  certificates,  or  are  certified  by  county 
•Bnperintendents  as  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment. 

n>  Diplomas  from  accredited  high  schools  are  allowed  at  least 
"^J^^  year's  credit;  in  some  cases,  more,  depending  upon  the  strength 
■^'  the  student  in  the  particular  branch  or  branches. 

ni.    Those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

IV.  Those  who  pass  regularly  into  the  normal  work  from  the 
Preparatory  department. 
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Students  are  placed  in  the  preparatory  department  on  the  follow^ 
ing  basis: 

I.  Those  who  are  not  prepared  for  the  normal  work  and  are  too 
advanced  for  the  ninth  grade,  a  part  of  the  practice  school. 

II.  Those  who  come  with  a  certificate  from  a  county  superintend- 
ent showing  they  have  passed  the  "final  examination.'' 

III.  Those  who  have  passed  from  the  ninth  grade  of  the  prac- 
tice school. 

COURSES  OF   STUDY. 

The  institution  enters  upon  its  twenty-seventh  year  with  a  more 
radical  change  in  courses  of  study  than  it  has  ever  undertaken  be- 
fore.    The  most  important  are: 

I.  The  English  course  is  made  of  equal  length  with  the  four  years' 
Latin  course. 

II.  A  system  of  electives  is  offered  in  each  course  after  the  second 
year,  one  each  term.  The  electives  are  arranged  in  three  groups- 
each  running  through  the  third  and  fourth  years.  They  are:  1.  A 
science  series.  2.  A  mathematical  series.  3.  A  history  and 
literature  series. 

III.  A  provision  by  which  students  who  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years  in  either  course  may  receive  a  certificate 
which  states  that  the  holder  has  taken  a  thorough  course  in  the  com- 
mon branches,  the  elements  of  science,  the  method  work  in  the  com- 
mon branches,  and  a  portion  of  the  pedagogy  and  practice  work.  It 
is  contemplated  that  students  who  hold  these  certificates  shall  pos- 
sess a  scholarship  and  special  training  qualifying  them  to  render 
excellent  service  in  the  grades  in  the  public  schools  and  as  teachers 
in  the  ungraded  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  conferring  of  this  cer- 
tificate will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  students  to  push  forward  with  a 
determination  to  complete  the  entire  course;  serving  as  a  milestone 
to  measure  off  what  would  otherwise  seem  a  long  and  tedious  journey. 
It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  lengthening  of  the 
English  course  has  lessened  the  number  in  the  present  senior  class; 
for,  those  who,  by  the  former  three  years'  course,  would  complete 
their  work  this  year,  are  compelled  to  remain  an  additional  year 
before  graduation. 

STATE    RECOGNITION. 

Not  expecting  that  any  immediate  benefit  may  accrue  to 
the  normal  schools  of  the  State  by  referring  again  to  tlie  matter  of  a 
better  recognition  of  the  special  training  received  by  those  who  com- 
plete a  course  in  one  of  the  State  normal  schools,  1  am  constrained 
to  repeat  an  earnest  plea  for  its  consideration.  You  are  doubtless 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  states  that  grant  a  state 
certificate  to  applicants  who  hold  a  diploma  from  one  of  our  State 
normal  schools.  We  should  be  as  liberal  with  the  product  of  our 
own  State  normal  schools  as  are  these  neighboring  states.  The  ob- 
jectioDable  featareB  which   have  been  emphasized  and  caused  the 
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repeal  of  the  act  granting  state  recognition  should  be  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  State  adopt  a  policy  as  liberal  as  some  of 
those  states  whose  educational  ideas  and  standards  are  quite  as  high 
as  are  those  of  our  own. 

No  plan  is  herewith  submitted,  but  simply  a  recommendation  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  a  clearer  insiffht  into  this  matter.  In 
my  judgment  the  opposition  comes  largely  from  a  few  denomina- 
tional institutions  that  are  within  the  borders  of  Southern  Illinois. 
Some  claim  that  the  state  normal  school  idea  is  un-American.  In  my 
judgment  the  time  is  past  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  plea  in 
defense  of  state  normal  schools. 

Trustees.— June  30, 1900. 

Hon.  S.  P.  Wheeler,  President,  Springfield. 

£.  J.  Infifersoll,  Secretary,  Carbondale. 

A.  C.  Brookincrs,  DnQuoin. 

D.  W.  Helm,  Metropolis. 

F.  C.  Vandervort,  M.  D.,  Bloomington. 

Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Ex-Officio,  Springfield. 

Treasurer— £.  E.  Porter,  Carbondale,  succeeded  May  3,  1900,  by  H.  B» 
Searing:,  Carbondale. 

Faculty.— June  30, 1900. 

Daniel  Baldwin  Parkinson,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  Psychology. 

Martha  Buck,  English  Grammar. 

Georfife  Has^n  French,  M.  A.,  Curator  of  Museum,  Physiology  and  Natural 
History. 

Matilda  Finley  Salter,  Drawing. 

Qeorge  Washin^on  Smith,  M.  A.,  Secretary  of  Faculty,  Civics,  Geography 
and  History. 

Samuel  Ernest  Harwood,  M.  A.,  Methods  in  Arithmetic  and  Higher  Mathe- 
matics. 

Calos  Eben  Allen,  B.  A.,  Latin,  Greek  and  German. 

Henry  William  Shryook,  Ph.  B.,  Vice-President  and  Re^strar,  Beading, 
Elocution,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

James  Kirk,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  Training  Department,  Pedagogy  and 
School  Law. 

Adda  Patterson  Wertz,  Critic  Teacher,  Intermediate  Department. 

tElizaheth  Parks,  Critic  Teacher,  Primary  Department. 

Washin^on  Beaty  Davis,  M.  A.,  Physical  Sciences. 

Frank  Hall  Colyer,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  History,  Geofifraphy  and  Spelling.. 

Mary  Minnie  McNeill,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

*Jacoh  T.  Ellis,  Critic  Teacher,  Grammar  Department. 

Minnie  Jane  Fryar,  Instructor  in  Heading,  Literature  and  Writing:. 

Joel  Morgan  Bowlby,  Instructor  in  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping. 

Mabel  Katherine  Peters,  Instructor  in  Ninth  Grade. 

John  Martin  Pierce,  M.  A.,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  German. 

Bessie  Milner  Thompson,  Librarian. 

Augusta  McKinney,  Stenofirrapher  and  Clerical  Assistant. 

tResiffned— Resimation  to  take  place  December  20. 
^Ejected  In  July  following. 
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Courses  op  Study— 1900-1901. 


Fall  Term. 

'2  D  Grammar. 
8  D  History. 
4  C  Phvsics. 
6  D  Arithmetic. 

6  Physical  Training. 

7  Spelling^. 


Fall  lerm. 

1  Practice. 

J    f  A  Grammar. 

\  A  Drawing. 
e    f  Eng.  Analysis. 

\8chool  Law. 


Fall  lerm. 

1  B  Arithmetic. 

2  Physiology. 

3  B  Grammar. 

6  E  Pedajgogj. 

7  Phys'l  Training. 


1  Vocal  Music. 

2  Practice. 

8  B  Drawing. 

6  Zoology. 

7  English  Authors. 


1  Rhetoric. 

2  C  Algebra. 

=6  General  History. 


A  Physiology, 

Practice, 

Book-keeping, 


3  C  Geometry. 

4  Physical  Geography. 
6  Chemistry. 


A  Zoology. 
Befn  and  EevoVn, 
7H^.  and  Surveying, 


PBEPARATORT    OOUBSK. 

Winter  Term, 

2  C  Grammar. 

3  C  History. 

4  C  Zodlogy. 

5  C  Arithmetic. 

6  Writing. 

7  Spelling^. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 

Winter  lerm, 

1  A  History. 
1  A  Arithmetic. 

3  Practice. 

4  B  Psychology. 
6  B  Pedagogy. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 
FIRST  TEAR, 

Winter  lerm. 

1  A  Arithmetic. 

4  B  Geography. 

5  D  Pedagogy. 

6  B  Reading. 

7  Physical  Training. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

1  A  History. 

3  Practice. 

4  A  Grammar. 

6  B  Physics. 

7  Vocal  Music. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

2  B  Algebra. 

4  B  Psychology. 
G  General  History. 

ELECTIVES. 

Astronomy. 
History  of  Art. 
Elocution. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

3  B  Geometry. 

4  A  Literature. 
6  B  Pedagogy. 

ELECTIVES. 


Spring  Term. 

2  C  Geography. 

3  D  Drawing. 

4  C  Botany. 

5  C  Reading. 

6  Physical  Training. 

7  Spelling^. 


Spring  Term. 

2  Practice. 
4  A  Reading. 
4  A  Psychology. 

6  A  Pedagogy. 

7  A  Geography. 


Spring  Term. 

1  C  Drawing. 

4  A  Reading. 

5  C  Pedagogy. 

6  B  History. 

7  Physical  Training. 


1  B  Botany. 

3  School  Law. 

4  Civics. 

6  D  Algebra. 

7  A  Geography. 


2  Practice. 

3  B  Literature. 
6  A  Drawing. 


Geology. 

English  History. 
A  Algebra, 


2  English  Analysis. 
4  A  Psychology. 
6  A  Pedagogy. 


A  Chem.  and  Mineralogy.  A  Botany, 
Sociology.  Adv.  Literature. 

Anal,  deometry.  A  Geometry. 

A  LaUnV^QtlAlm  Coarse) 
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Fall  lerm. 

1  B  Arithmetic. 

2  Physiology. 

4  L  Latin  or  I.  G^r. 

6  E  PedaffOffy. 

7  Phys'l  Training  & 

Eng.  Comp. 


LATIN  OB  GERMAN  COUBSB. 
FIRST  YBAB. 


Winter  2crtn, 

1  A  Arithmetic. 

3  C  Drawing. 

4  E  Latin  or  H.  Ger. 

6  Pedagogy. 

7  Phys'l  Training  & 

Kng.  Comp. 


Spring  Term.. 

3  B  Grammar. 

4  J  Latin  or  G.  Ger.. 
6  B  Drawing. 

6  B  History. 

7  Phys'l  Training  & 

Eng.  Comp. 


1  Vocal  Music. 
3  1  Latin  or  F  Ger. 

A  Grammar. 

A  Drawing. 

6  Zoology. 

7  Eng.  Authors. 


{ 


SEOOND  YEAB. 

1  A  History. 

3  H  Latin  or  E  Ger. 

4  B  Geography. 

6  B  Phvsics. 

7  Vocal  Music. 


1  B  Botany. 

3  G  Latin  or  D  Ger. 

4  A  Reading. 

6  D  Algebra. 

7  A  Geography. 


2  C  Algebra. 

3  Rhetoric. 

6  F  Latin  or  C  Ger. 


THIBD  TBAB. 


2  B  Al^bra. 

4  Practice. 

6  E  Latin  or  B  Ger. 


5  Practice. 

6  C  Pedagogy. 

%  D  Latin  or  A  Ger. 


FOUBTH  TEAR. 


2  G  Latin. 

3  C  Geometry. 
g  /  Eng.  Anal. 


2  B  Latin.  1  Practice. 

_  3  B  Geometry.  3  A  Literature. 

\  School  Law.  6  B  Pedagogy.  G  A  Psychology. 

N.  B. — The  hours  for  recitation  in  German  are  not  as  above  indicated  but^ 
are  shown  in  program  of  exercises  immediately  following. 

The  electives  in  this  course,  six  of  which  must  be  taken,  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  electives  offered  in  the  English  Course. 

2.  Those  subjects  required  in  the  English  Course  but  not  required  in  the 
Latin  or  German  Course. 


3.    A  Latin. 


EXPENSES— TDITIOK. 


To  those  who  sign  the  pledge  to  teach,  tuition  is  gratuitous;  but  the  law  of 
the  State  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  fee  charged  for  incidentals.  At  pres- 
ent this  fee  is  93.00  per  term  of  fifteen  weeks,  and  $2.00  per  term  of  twelve 
weeks.    The  rates  of  tuition  in  the  different  schools  are  as  follows: 


Fall 
Term. 


Winter 
Term. 


SprlDff 
Te 


.  erxn. 


Normal  courses.... 
Frepantory  eoorse 
Model  school 


99  00 
600 
400 


96  00 
4  00 
800 


96  00 
400 
8  00' 


The  first  three  grades,  no  fee. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


1898-99 

1899-00 

Whole  number  of  students 

722 

398 
136 
630 

390 

167 

133 

80 

23 

9 

121 

727 

Attendance  by  terms:— 
Fall  term 

409 

Winter  term 

430 

Spring  term 

600 

Attendance  by  departments:— 
Normal 

378 

Preparatory 

149 

Practice  school 

178 

PracticH  teachers 

76 

Graduates 

17 

Special  students  and  post  grraduates 

10 

100 

COUNTIES   REPRBRENTBD. 


Alexander. 

Franklin. 

Marlon, 

Bond, 

Fulton. 

Massac. 

Clay, 

Gallatin. 

Monroe. 

Clinton, 

Hamilton. 

Perry. 

Col«*s, 

Jackson. 

Pope. 
Pulaski. 

Cook, 

Jefferson, 

Douglas. 

Johnson, 

Randolph. 

Edffar, 

Lawrence, 

Richland. 

Edwardj. 

Macoupin, 

Saline, 

Effinffham. 

Madison, 

STATES 

REPRESENT 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

New  York. 

Indiana. 

Nebraska, 

Tennessee, 

Saniramon. 

Shelby. 

St  Clair. 

Union, 

Wabash. 

WaRhinffton, 

Wayne. 

White. 

Williamson. 


Texas. 

West  ViririniA, 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

1898-1899. 
Receipts, 

Balance  July  t.  1898 16.968  81 

Annual  appropriation 28. 610  00 

Tuition  and  incidental  fees 3.852  95 

Total $38.92126 

Disbursements 84.687  58 

Balance  June  80. 1899 $4,283  78 

1899-1900. 


Receipts, 

Balance  July  1. 1899 $4,288  78 

Annual  appropriation 88,216  76 

Tuition  and  incidental  fees 8.491  15 

Special  appropriation 5.375  00 

^,  Total $46,816  64 

Disbursements , 89. 661  20 

Balance  June  30.1900 $6,655  44 
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OBADUATE8  AND  UNDERGRADUATES . 


During  the  past  few  years  the  parpose  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
management,  to  demand  even  better  preparation  for  teaching  than 
was  thought  best  to  insist  upon  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  school. 
In  consequence  of  this,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  work  is  more  ef- 
ficient and  helpful  to  the  communities  in  which  our  teachers  may 
labor. 

Not  only  have  we  reason  to  know  that  our  graduates  are  sought 
after,  but  our  undergraduates  are  in  demand,  and  their  services  are 
pronounced  superior  to  those  of  equal  attainments,  but  who  have  not 
had  special  preparation  for  their  work. 

The  state  is  receiving  very  satisfactory  return  for  the  means  used 
upon  those  who  have  not  yet  graduated. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  summer  session  has  come  to  stay  in  the  larger  institutions  of 

learning.     This  provision,  however,  is  not   a  new  departure  in   the 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University.        Its  first  work  in  July  of  '74 

was  a  summer  session  just  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  term  in 

the  following  September.     In  the  course  of  twenty-six  years  of  the 

life  of  the  school,  thirteen  summer  sessions  have  been  held,  averag. 

ing  one  every  two  years.     In  all  these  years  there  has  been  a  lack  of 

a  settled  plan.    At  first  there  was  not  the  demand  for  such  privileges 

^  at  the  present  time.    And  while  there  are  strong  arguments  in 

favor  of  this  extra  term,  the  proposition  is  not  without  some  objec- 

jionable  features,  viz.:  climatic  conditions  of  southern  Illinois  difiFer 

'fotn  those  of  northern  latitudes.       It  is  the  conviction  of  many  that 

^here  should  be  opportunity  for  a   temporary  annual  sojourn  in  a 

^OTe  northern  climate  to  eliminate  any  malarial  tendencies  that  may 

Prevail.     The  heat  of  southern  Illinois  is  more  intense  and  prolonged 

^hai^  farther  north,  making  school  work  more  irksome  than  it  other- 

^i8e  would.    As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  our  institution  is 

^"B  most  southerly  one  that  has  oflfered  summer  work. 

.Notwithstanding  the  above  disadvantages,  the  demands  are  such 
'^^t  I  recommend  a  permanent  establishment  of  the  summer  session 
*®  a  regular  part  of  the  school. 

.    ^fter  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  matter  I  have  concluded  that 

'Would  be  better  to  continue  the  three  regular  terms  as  now  ar- 

f^^ged,  except  a  shortening  of  the  fall  term  to  thirteen  weeks,  and 

^Ve  the  summer  session  to  hold  but  six  weeks.  The  work  to  re- 
fj^ive  credit  when  the  equivalent  amount  of  it  is  done.  Diplomas  to 
?^  granted  when  the  required  credits  are  made.  We  must  provide 
^^  the  young  people  and  the  teachers  of  Illinois  an   opportunity  to 

^€iil  themselves  of  the  rare  equipment  of  the  institution  during  the 
^T^mmer  months.  After  a  full  trial  we  are  of  the  belief  that  this  ses- 
^^n  should  follow  close  upon  the  annual  commencement.     This  will 

^able  us  to  get  in  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  July. 

rw  As  to  the  method  of  compensating  the  faculty  I  am  not  so  clear, 
r^^ere  is  no  just  reaaon  why  those  who  labor  ttitow^  \)q.^  t^^xsX^t 
^^rmB  of  the  year  should  render  this  additional  aery\c^  %Ta^^x\\JWx^^ 
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I  recommend  that  the  teaching  be  done  largely  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  and  their  salaries  be  fixed  with  reference  to  this  extra 
time.  1  further  recommend  that  a  teacher  who  labors  in  the  sum- 
mer session  for  two  consecutive  years  be  excused  from  such  service 
the  third  year. 

SOIBNOB  WOBK. 

Since  the  introduction  of  better  facilities  for  laboratory  work  in 
biology  and  chemistry,  the  phase  of  agricultural  science  has  received 
more  emphasis.  Prof.  French  has  attended  many  '^Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes" and  delivered  helpful  lectures  bearing  upon  agricultural  in- 
terests. In  addition  to  these  he  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
medical  profession  in  making  advanced  microscopic  research  in  their 
field  of  study ;  more  especially  in  connection  with  some  investiga- 
tions leading  to  the  cause  of  epilepsy.  His  article  on  this  subject  in 
a  recent  magazine  has  attracted  wide  attention. 

The  institution  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  bring  before 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  the  multitude  of  interesting  subjects- 
associated  with  rural  life  as  outlined  in  the  revised  state  course  of 
study,  the  design  being  to  make  the  institution  as  helpful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  as  is  possible. 

OROANIZATION   OF  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  Practice  School  has  been  re-organ- 
ized. It  is  now  arranged  in  three  departments;  the  primary,  the  in- 
termediate, and  the  grammar;  each  containing  three  grades  and  each 
under  the  care  of  a  critic  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each 
grade  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty,  usually  larger  in  the  higher  grades. 
The  entire  practice  school  is  under  the  supervision  of  Superintend- 
ent James  Kirk,  an  educator  of  large  experience  and  recognized 
ability.  Pupils  pass  from  the  ninth  grade  into  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  the  normal  proper. 

The  normal  students  are  required  to  teach  three  terms  in  the  prac- 
tice school  before  graduation;  and  at  such  time  as  the  superintendent 
may  deem  best,  usually  after  the  student  has  had  some  pedagogy 
and  method  work  in  the  common  branches,  a  reasonable  credit  being- 
allowed  for  continued  and  successful  experience  in  the  public 
schools.  This  department  of  the  school  has  been  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive and  valuable  features  of  the  institution  for  many  years  and  is 
more  completely  organized  than  ever  before.  In  due  time  a  sepa- 
rate building  should  b«  erected  with  all  modern  conveniences  for 
this  department  of  the  institution.  It  is  too  valuable  a  department 
to  the  school  than  to  have  anything  less  than  the  best  equipment. 
Not  only  should  the  organization  and  instruction  be  indeed  a  model 
for  our  young  teachers,  but  the  building  and  physical  environment 
should  be  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  Hence  I  urge  the  erection  of 
a  separate  and  a  model  building  in  the  near  future. 
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COUNTY   AND   STATE  TEACHERS'    MEETINGS. 

The  different  members  of  the  faculty  have  made  themselves  helpful 
to  the  various  county  teachers'  organization  throughout  Southern 
Illinois  by  attending  their  monthly  and  mid-winter  meetings.  They 
have  also  responded  to  numerous  calls  to  deliver  addresses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  common  and  high  schools. 

Prof.  Shryock  especially  has  rendered  valuable  aid  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  points.  In  fact  his  engagements  have  frequently  called  him 
to  other  portions  of  the  State. 

It  is  due  the  faculty  to  state  that  the  several  members  are  regular 
in  their  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association  und  upon  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Not  only  do  they  attend  almost  without  exception,  but  they  have  re- 
ceived honorable  recognition  in  the  arrangement  of  the  programs. 

I  make  mention  of  this  fact  to  show  that  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  progressive,  active  workers  in  the  pedagogical  fields  of  the 
present  day,  and  are  looked  upon  as  leaders  educationally.  Their 
influence  is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  class-rooms,  but  ex- 
tends throughout  not  only  Southern  Illinois  but  the  entire  State. 

FACULTY    PUBLICATIONS. 

With  the  facilities  at  command,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  heads  of  departments  in  this  institution  would  feel  disposed  to 
do  some  original  work  in  their  special  lines  and  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  their  labors.  A  few  years  since.  Professor  French  pub- 
lished a  helpful  volume  entitled  "Butterflies  of  the  Northwest  "  A 
year  or  more  later  he  gave  the  students  of  science  the  benefits  of  his 
observation  and  experience  by  the  publication  of  "Laboratory  Man- 
ual" in  Biology,  which  has  received  many  compliments. 

But  a  short  time  since.  Miss  Buck  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  her  text  on  Grammar,  "English  Grammar  and  Analysis,"  and 
on  langu€ige,  entitled,  "Elements  of  English  Grammar,'*  used  largely 
in  Southern  Illinois,  especially  by  her  former  students  now  serving 
as  teachers. 

Professor  Harwood  has  issued  a  neat  volume  entitled,  "Notes  on 
Method  in  Arithmetic." 

Professor  Smith  was  for  many  months  a  regular  contributor  for  the 
colums  of  the  "School  News"  in  the  line  of  his  specialty,  History. 
These  have  been  given  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Course 
of  Study,  hence  largely  used  by  the  teachers  of  Illinois  and  of  many 
other  states.  Within  the  last  year  the  publisher  has  compiled  these 
articles  into  a  neat  volume  entitled,  "Notes  on  United  States  History 
to  Accompany  the  Illinois  State  Course  of  Study." 

CONFERENCES  OF  NORMAL  PRESIDENTS. 

Daring  the  fall  term  of  last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Cook,  it  was  agreed  among  the  presidents  oi  Wi^  %\>^\.^  ^<^T\si^ 

—IP.  I. 
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schools  that  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  these  institutions  would  re- 
sult in  good;  consequently  one  was  placed  at  Springfield  to  be  held 
at  the  Leland  on  December  27.  This  meeting  was  given  largely  to 
the  discussion  of  the  prospective  course  of  study  in  the  process  ot 
evolution  under  the  direction  of  President  Tompkins  and  his  excel- 
lent faculty  at  Normal.  This  meeting  proved  to  be  valuable  and  in- 
teresting. 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Normal  on  February  5;  the  next 
and  last  for  the  year  at  Carbondale  on  May  4.  At  the  latter  two  con- 
ferences President  Draper  was  present  and  rendered  valuable  service. 
At  the  last  place,  Carbondale,  the  conference  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  spring  session  of  the  *' School  Council."  The  State 
Superintendent  was  likewise  here.  The  presence  and  assistance  of 
so  many  educational  leaders  added  very  materially  to  the  value  of 
the  meeting  of  the  council.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
school  were  so  many  distinguished  educators  present  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  never  before  was  such  service  more  highly  appreciated. 

NOBMAL   LECTURE  COUBSB. 

In  the  fall  term  of  '98  the  faculty,  with  the  sanction  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  began  a  series  of  university  lectures  consisting  of  nine 
numbers,  three  each  term.  One  of  the  three  in  each  term  was  given 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty.  The  plan  met  with  such  success  that  it 
was  continued  through  last  year  with  equal  success.  These  were 
furnished  with  scarcely  any  expense  to  the  institution,  usually  by 
paying  the  traveling  expenses  only.  During  the  first  year  our  visit- 
ing speakers  were  presidents  of  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Last 
year  they  were  superintendents  of  city  schools  or  school  officers. 
The  results  of  these  courses  have  led  to  the  conviction  that  they  are 
indeed  very  valuable  and  the  board  of  trustees  has  authorized  their 
continuance,  at  least  for  another  year. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  witness  the  influence  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  upon  the  region  in  which  it 
has  shed  its  light  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Not  only  is 
this  noticeable  in  the  educational  field,  but  it  may  be  recognized  in 
ethical  and  aesthetical  lines  as  well.  In  short,  the  State  has  re- 
ceived a  very  gratifying  return  from  its  appropriations  from  time  to 
time. 

In  closing  this  report  allow  me  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation 
of  your  cordial  support  in  the  management  of  the  school  and  your 
excellent  counsel  in  directing  the  afiFairs  of  the  institution. 

Yours  very  obediently, 

D.  B.  Parkinson, 

President 
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THE  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

(De  Ealb,  Illinois.) 


Hon,  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  Public   Instruction,  Spring^ 
field,  Illinois. 

Dkab  Sib: — On  the  third  day  of  July,  18H9,  in  the  historic  town 
of  Lexington,  in  the  "Old  Bay  State,"  ReT.  Cyrus  Peirce  and  a 
student  body  of  three  opened  the  first  American  normal  school.  A 
new  revolution  began  within  sight  of  the  "green"  where  the  minute 
men  of  '76  uttered  their  e£Fectiye  protest  against  the  divine  right  of 
)uQgB.    On  the  fifth  day  of  October,  1857,  a  little  more  than  eighteen 

J  ears  later,  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  Charles  E.  Hovey  and  Ira 
[oore,  with  twenty-nine  pupils,  started  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  upon  its  noble  career.  The  history  of  the  movement  that 
<^nlminated  in  the  establishment  of  that  beneficent  institution  has 
been  told  in  an  incomparable  way  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  now  reg- 
istrar of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Twelve  years  later,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at  Carbon- 
<isle.  Its  honorable  record  filled  a  large  chapter  in  the  educational 
history  of  our  noble  commonwealth.  'Twere  long  to  tell  the  story  of 
^he  struggle  of  these  twin  institutions  before  they  won  substantial 
recognition  from  the  school  people  of  the  State.  It  is  the  old  story 
^^  the  battle  of  the  reformers  against  the  conservatism  and  active 
opposition  of  those  who  lazily  and  perhaps  honestly  believe  that  if 
*^^  existing  order  is  disturbed  the  country's  done  for. 

.  Meanwhile  a  score  and  more  of  years  passed  away.  In  the  late 
^^hties  a  heroic  soul  here  and  there  was  heard  to  declare  that  the 
^^Q  had  come  for  a  normal  school  revival  in  Illinois.  Massachus- 
^j"^.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  steadily  pushed  forward  until 
r,^y  were  fairly  well  equipped  with  schools  for  the  professional 
^^cation  of  teachers.  The  new  and  sturdy  communities  of  the  upper 
^^^hwest,  like  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  were  rapidly  moving 
v^^ard  the  head  of  the  procession.  But  Illinois  was  distressingly  in- 
^^erent.  The  strenuous  notes  of  the  enthusiasts  were  but  voices 
^ying  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  early  nineties  the  movement  seemed 
*^  %ain  some  headway  but  the  most  hopeful  were  not  prepared  for 
^^e  sudden  accession  which  came  to  their  ranks  from  an  unex^clod 
^^%rter.    In  1895,  bills  were  introduced  into  tho  Gc^h^t^X  kaa^\S!\\l 
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for  the  establishment  of  two  new  normal  schools,  and  before  the 
sense  of  surprise  had  died  away  they  were  enacted  into  laws  and  the 
institutions  were  located. 

This  sudden  vigorous  and  efiFective  movement  had  its  origin  in 
what  is  geographically  designated  as  Northern  Illinois.  Any  at- 
tempt to  describe  it  is  attended,  necessarily,  with  many  difficulties* 
It  is  far  from  easy  to  trace  the  evolution  of  institutions.  Many  con- 
tribute to  such  an  enterprise  who  escape  proper  recognition  al- 
though their  services  may  have  been  indispensable.  It  is  probable 
that  full  justice  will  not  be  done  them,  for  the  ordinary  reporter'fe^ 
knowledge  is  a  far  cry  from  omniscience.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  the  idea  came  to  its  birth  in  the  little  city  of  De  Ealb,  a  manu- 
facturing town  fifty- eight  miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Omaha  line 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

About  the  time  the  Osage  orange  hedge  had  suggested  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  barb  to  the  wire  fence  would  solve  a  very  important  problem 
in  prairie  countries,  an  inventive  genius  by  the  name  of  Joseph  F. 
Glidden  began  to  experiment  upon  practicable  methods  of  making 
the  combination.  He  succeeded  and  made  the  subsequent  prosperity 
of  De  Ealb  possible.  This  was  somewhere  about  1870.  When  the 
idea  was  worked  out  and  the  factories  were  going  in  a  small  way  and 
the  future  seemed  big  with  promise,  Mr.  Clinton  Rosette,  the  princ- 
ipal of  a  prosperous  private  school,  began  to  agitate  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing DeEalb  an  educational  as  well  as  an  industrial  community. 
Having  given  up  his  school  and  entered  the  printing  business  he  w€^ 
thrown  into  close  touch  with  the  manufacturers.  He  lost  no  op- 
portunity, however,  to  agitate  his  favorite  scheme.  In  1893,  Governor 
Altgeld  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  This  is  the  corporation  that  pontrols  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  at  Normal.  It  did  not  take  Mr.  Rosettee 
long  to  catch  the  idea.  *'The  thing  we  want  is  a  normal  school,"  he 
said  to  his  rich  and  influential  friends.  They  agreed  with  him,  and 
so  it  was  that  the  schoolmasters  who  had  been  talking  more  normal 
schools  for  a  half  score  of  years  got  their  great  re-enforcements. 

And  thus  the  matter  was  settled.  Mr.  I.  L  EUwood,  the  head  of 
the  great  wire  mills,  and  one  of  those  irresistible  personalities,  threw^ 
himself  into  the  movement  with  all  of  the  tremendous  enthusiasm 
that  had  won  his  business  success.  Mr.  Jacob  Haish,  another  manu- 
facturer, who  had  also  been  phenomenally  prosperous,  stood  ready  te 
back  the  scheme  in  a  liberal  way.  Hon.  D.  D.  Hunt,  representing 
the  district  in  the  upper  house  of  the  General  Assembly,  had  always 
been  a  warm  friend  of  the  normal  school  idea  and  was,  moreover,  a 
resident  of  DeEalb.  Mr.  Rosette  lived  in  Springfield  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  session.  Hon.  James  Brennan,  the  minority  represen- 
tative from  the  district,  resided  over  at  Sycamore,  only  six  miles 
away.  He  was  an  especially  effective  fighter.  **And  there  were 
others."  The  prominence  of  the  leading  advocates  brought  aid  from 
all  over  the  State,  and  from  quarters  where  the  schoolmaster  could  de 
nothing.  Tho  writer  well  remembers  the  anxious  day  when  the  house 
committee  waa  to  utter  its  momentous  decision.      The  managers  had 
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called  in  the  schoolmasters  and  they  were  oat  in  force.  And  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  The  opposing  forces  withdrew  their  bos. 
tility.    The  committee  made  it  practically  unanimous. 

liittle  has  been  said  of  the  work  of  those  who  were  more  especially 
interested  in  the  Eastern  school.-  They  were  equally  active.  It  is 
probable  that  one  school  woald  not  have  won  the  fight.  It  is  much 
easier  to  secure  two.  The  bills  were  neck  and  neck  from  their  intro- 
duction to  their  passage.  They  were  approved  by  Governor  Altgeld 
on  the  same  day — May  22,  1895.  In  adding  his  name  to  the  bills  and 
converting  them  into  laws  he  not  only  discharged  a  public  function 
but  manifested  anew  the  warm  interest  that  he  bad  taken  in  the  move- 
ment from  its  inception. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  Hon.  Adams  A.  Goodrich, 
president,  I.  L.  Ell  wood.  Charles  E.  Deere,  Hon.  Thomas  Sparks,  W. 
G.  Garrard,  and  Hon.  S.  M.  Inglis,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
fitruction,  an  ex  officio  member. 

And  now  came  the  question  of  location.  The  act  provided  that 
the  board  of  trustees  should  select  a  location  from  competing  places. 
Rockford,  Oregon,  Polo  and  DeKalb  were  the  chief  bidders.  The 
data  are  not  at  hand  respecting  the  several  o£Fers.  DeEalb  seems  to 
have  been  far  in  the  advance  through  the  generosity  of  three  men. 
Mr.  Elwood  drew  his  check  for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Haish 
guaranteed  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  library,  and  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Crlidden  oflfered  his  beautiful  farm  of  sixty-four  acres,  lyingjust  ad- 
jacent to  the  town,  for  a  site.  And  so  the  die  was  cast.  Mr.  Kosette's 
plans  seemed  to  be  working  themselves  out  in  fine  shape. 

The  act  establishing  the  school  carried  with  it  an  appropriation  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  With  this  as  a  beginning  the  board  deter- 
mined to  make  a  start.  Architects  were  henceforward  very  much  in 
evidence  until  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brush,  of  Chicago,  carried  off  the  prize. 
And  now  with  plans  decided  upon,  October  Ist,  1895,  was  selected  as 
the  day  for  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  DeKalb.  Thirty  thousand  people  were  ex- 
pected and  they  came.  Civic  and  military  organizations  paraded  the 
unpaved  streets.  The  people  gave  themselves  up  to  noisy  manifes- 
tations of  joy.  The  day  was  perfect,  the  arrangements  were  worked 
out  in  all  of  their  infinite  details,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
success  of  the  demonstration.  From  the  official  program  before  me 
I  copy  the  names  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Officers: — Clinton 
Hosette,  President;  A.  W.  Fisk,  Secretary;  C.  H.  Salisbury,  Treasurer; 
I-  L.  EUwood,  M.  D.  Shipman,  C.  H.  Salisbury,  A.  W.  Fisk,  C.  E. 
Sradt,  Clinton  Rosette,  M.  J.  Henaughan. 

lilvery  township  in  the  county  had  a  committee  of  its  own.  Ap- 
P^rently  nothing  was  left  undone  to  make  the  affair  a  success.  Music 
^as  furnished  by  the  famous  Pullman  Military  Band,  the  Schumann 
Jjady  Quartette,  The  Chicago  Imperial  Quartette,  and  the  DeEalb 
Choral  Society.  The  chief  address  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  Gov- 
^or  John  P.  Altgeld.  The  other  speakers  were  Rev.  Frank  W. 
yunsaulus,  LL.  D.,  D.  J.  Carnes,  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  A.  Goodi\e\\,^x^^\- 
^m,JobD    W.  Cook,  Hon.  David  T.  Littler,  and  Ut.I^^l^c  \a.^^. 
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wood,  the  chairman  of  the  day.  There  was  a  brave  parade,  headed 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lott,  as  Grand  Marshal.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  which  was  in  session  in  Chicago 
adjourned  and  came  out  by  special  train  to  lay  the  comer  stone. 
Grand  Master  Cregier  performing  that  office  with  all  of  the  formality 
usually  attending  such  a  function.  When  the  day  closed  there  was 
at  least  a  comer  stone  toward  a  normal  school  in  northern  Illinois. 

W.  J.  MacAlpine  of  Dixon,  secured  the  contract  for  enclosing  the 
building  for  the  money  in  sight.  In  1897,  the  General  Assembly 
made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $75,000.  This  was  further  sup- 
plemented in  1899,  by  a  third  appropriation  of  about  $95,000. 

In  the  spring  of  '99,  it  became  evident  that  the  building  would  be 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  succeeding  September,  hence  the 
board  proceeded  to  the  employment  of  a  faculty  by  selecting  John 
W.  Cook,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  as  the 
head  of  the  institution.  The  faculty  as  finally  organized  consisted 
of  the  following  persons: 

John  Williston  Cook,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Psycho- 
logy. 

Charles  Alexander  McMnny,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Practice  Department. 

Edward  Carlton  Page,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  History  and  Geography. 

John  Alexander  Hull  Keith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  assistant  in 
Psychology. 

Fred  Lemar  Charles,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  Albert  Switzer,  E.  E.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Swen  Franklin  Parson,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Newell  Darrow  Gilbert,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  in  School  Economics. 

Mary  Ross  Potter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

Sue  Dorothy  Hoaglin,  Professor  of  Reading  and  Elocution. 

Emma  Florence  Stratford,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Alice  Cary  Patten,  Assistant  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

Katharine  P.  Williamson,  Assistant  in  Geography  and  History. 

Anna  Parmelee,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Elma  Warwick,  Librarian. 

Grace  Elizabeth  Babbitt,  Assistant  Librarian. 

On  September  12th.,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  pupils  and  the  faculty  assembled  in  the  beautiful  study 
hall.  We  sang  ''America,"  repeated  the  twenty-third  psalm  and  the 
Lord's  prayer,  listened  to  a  short  talk  from  the  president,  the  classi- 
fication was  effected,  the  lessons  for  the  next  day  were  assigned,  and 
the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  was  started  upon  its 
career.  Classes  recited  regularly  the  second  day  and  the  institution 
soon  bore  all  of  the  marks  of  an  old  school. 

But  the  building  was  by  no  means  completed.    The  mosaic  floors- 
were  not  down  and  much  of  the  carpenter  and  stone  work  was  un- 
finished.    For  two  months  the  sounds  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw 
snd  the  tireless  scrape  of  the  Italian  workmen  on  the  paving  of  the 
corridors  minp^led  with  the  voices  of  pup\\  and  l^acVi^T  in  the  adjoin- 
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ing  recitation  rooms.  We  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  few  rooms  and 
patiently  waited  for  deliverance.  By  the  middle  of  November  the 
workmen  were  gone  and  we  had  the  house  to  ourselves. 

An  incident  occurred  the  first  day  which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. The  mosaic  workers,  with  their  long  hoe-like  scrapers, 
were  so  strikingly  suggestive  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  that  the 
similarity' was  mentioned  in  the  president's  talk.  It  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  one  of  the  students,  who  busied  herself  a  little  later  in  writing 
the  following  poem,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  first  literary  produc- 
tion emanating  from  the  institution: 

MOSAICS. 

[Written  in  Room  18.  Sept  12, 1899,  in  the  N.I.8.N.S..  while  waiting  assignment  to  clasges.J 

As  lowly  as  the  man  who  held  the  hoe, 
All  day  they  bend, — the  hardy  men  of  toil; 
For  them  no  more  the  Tiber  waters  flow. 
For  them  no  marbles  lie  on  Roman  soil, 
But  grindinsr  hour  by  hour  the  pebble  pave 
They  brini;  the  somber  hues  from  pristine  grave. 

Here  lie  chalcedonies  of  chanffinfi:  tone, 
And  spar  and  quartz  in  varied  sheen  of  light; 
Here  lies  the  flmt,  the  Indian's  fireside  stone. 
That  gave  the  light  of  day  to  wigwam  night; 
Here  lie  the  golds  of  sunset  prisoned  long 
In  sylvan  brook  beneath  the  water's  song. 

These  lone.  Etrascan  workmen  labor  on ; 
They  spend  the  body  for  the  wage  it  wins. 
The  schools  and  teachers  o'er  the  lessons  con. 
The  shrine  of  thought  its  potent  life  begins, 
One  hears  the  fall  of  wave  by  Florence's  feet, 
One  hears  the  future  statehood's  onward  beat. 

Bv  grove  of  oak,  on  fairest  prairie  sod  •'  •  . 

The  Normal  bides  in  Northern  Illinois, 

A  benediction  from  our  fathers'  God 

To  crown  the  tress  of  girl  and  brow  of  boy. 

In  this  cathedral  of  the  human  mind 

What  horns  of  cheer  we  from  the  ramparts  wind. 

—Minnie  A.  Hausen. 

It  is  the  traditional  thing  to  dedicate  an  institution.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  it  was  found  expedient  to  defer  the  dedication  until  two 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  school.  The  people  of  DeKalb  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  general  jubilee  which  should 
extend  over  three  days,  the  second  to  be  given  up  to  the  formal  in- 
auguration of  the  Normal  school.  Preparations  were  made  for  hold- 
ing the  exercises  in  the  beautiful  grove  on  the  south  side  of  the 
campus.  The  program  included  a  grand  parade  in  which  delegations 
of  school  children  from  various  parts  of  the  county  were  to  be  a  lead- 
ing feature.  The  children  and  the  notables  came,  and  the  parade 
formed  according  to  the  directions  of  the  grand  marshal.  Before  it 
had  finished  its  march  an  unheralded  rain  storm  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  brought  the  out-of-door  exercises  to  an  abrupt  termination 
for  the  day. 
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The  specific  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
gymnasium,  a  very  commodious  room.  There  an  immense  aadience 
assembled  and  patiently  stood  through  the  exercises,  which  lasted 
for  about  two  hours.  Judge  Goodrich,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  presided.  Col.  I.  L.  EUwood  made  the  address  of  welcome. 
Governor  Tanner  delivered  a  vigorous  address,  accepting  the  school 
in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  taking  the  highest  possible 
grounds  in  respect  to  an  efficient  system  of  public  school  education, 
oenator  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Congressman  A.  J.  Hopkins,  Senator  D. 
D.  Hunt,  Senator  O.  F.  Berry  and  Judge  C.  A.  Bishop  represented 
the  general  interests  of  the  public  and  expressed  with  marked  unanim- 
ity the  satisfaction  which  intelligent  people  in  general  must  feel  at 
the  equipment  of  an  institution  which  deals  with  such  fundamental 
interests  as  does  the  Normal  School.  Superintendent  £.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  of  Chicago,  President  Andrew  Sloan  Draper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright  of  Cook  county, 
spoke  especially  for  the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  These  ad- 
dresses were  admirable  and  the  audience  manifested  its  approval  by 
exhibitions  of  the  warmest  interest.  Judge  Goodrich,  in  behalf  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  formally  accepted  the  building  from  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  exercises  were  interpersed  with  music  and  were  in  every  way 
successful  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  weather.  A 
pleasing  incident  was  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Jacob  Haish,  to  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  the  president  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  to  Mr.  James  Brennan  of  Sycamore,  of  canes  skillfully 
fashioned  by  an  expert  workman  from  woods  brought  from  the  new 
dominions  of  the  United  States.  The  only  native  wood  employed 
was  the  Osage  Orange,  which  had  suggested  by  its  thorns  the  barb 
on  the  wire  to  which  DeKalb  owed  its  great  prosperity.  In  behalf 
of  Mr.  Haish  the  presentation  was  made  by  President  Cook. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  proceedings  could  not  have  been 
reported  verbatim,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  all  who  took  part  in  the 
public  exercises  spoke  volumes  for  that  better  public  sentiment  which 
means  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  educational  interests.  Hon. 
Alfred  Bayliss,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  and  other  prominent  people  from 
various  parts  of  the  State  were  present.  The  educational  folks 
turned  out  in  large  numbers  not  only  from  Northern  Illinois,  but 
from  far  down  in  the  State.  The  venerable  Dr.  Edwards,  the  second 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  President  Tomp- 
kins of  the  same  institution,  George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  the  widely 
known  Public  School  Journal,  county  superintendents,  city  superin- 
tendents, and  representatives  of  all  the  grades  of  the  public  school 
were  present  and  contributed  to  the  general  success  of  the  day.  In 
the  evening  a  most  brilliant  assembly  gathered  in  the  auditorium, 
where  Mrs.  Jessie  EUwood  Ray,  the  queen  of  honor  of  the  festival 
days,  accompanied  by  her  maids,  gave  an  elaborate  reception.  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  and  other  prominent  men  were  present.  The  evening 
iestivitiea  cJosed  the  dedicatory  exercises.  ^ 
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Some  changes  bad  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  board  of 
trustees  since  the  passage  of  the  act.  Hon.  Thomas  Sparks  had  been 
succeeded  by  Hon.  B.  S.  Farrand,  of  Dixon.  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss 
had  succeded  to  the  ex  officio  membership  of  the  board.  The  re- 
maining four  members  had  served  from  the  first  and  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  their  labors  crowned  with  success  so  far  as  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  was  concerned. 

And  now  that  the  building  is  finished  and  the  faculty  appointed, 
what  shall  be  the  admission  qualifications  of  the  students?  Many 
find  an  open  door  at  Normal  and  at  Oarbondale  who  have  had  do 
high  school  training.  If  too  weak  in  scholarship  they  are  assigned 
to  a  preparatory  department  for  further  elementary  training.  From 
this  class  comes  some  of  the  best  material  which  those  schools  have 
had.  Many  of  the  graduates  who  have  most  highly  honored  their 
alma  mcder  entered  directly  from  the  district  school.  Of  course 
they  were  mature  and  had  done  no  little  work  beyond  the  common 
branches. 

But  northern  Illinois,  which  in  a  general  way  covers  about  twenty- 
aix  counties — ^those  lying  wholly  or  in  greater  part  north  of  the 
forty-first  parallel — is  quite  well  supplied  with  high-schools.  There 
are  fully  a  hundred  having  four- year  courses  and  half  as  many  with 
briefer  courses.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  constitute  the  larger 
part  of  the  teaching  force  of  this  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  they  will  come  to  the  Normal  School  in  considerable 
numbers,  for  with  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  there 
comes  the  demand  by  the  school  authorities  that  young  people  who 
wish  to  teach  shall  use  them. 

A  course  was  arranged  with  reference  to  this  element,  as  had  been 
^one  at  Normal.  It  requires  an  attendance  of  about  two  years  for  its 
<X)mpletion.  It  aims  to  take  the  pupils  over  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion  in  the  common  schools.  The  ordinary  high-school  graduate  has 
<!ompleted  the  work  of  the  grades  at  fourteen.  He  can  have  but 
slight  conception  of  their  organizing  ideas:  A  re-examination  be- 
comes necessary  and  is  carried  on  from  the  higher  standpoint  of  the 
logical  unfolding  of  those  ideas.  In  technical  phrase,  an  attempt  is 
niade  to  discover  "the  method  of  the  subject." 

This  course  aims  also  at  making  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  mental 
niovements  through  which  the  child  passes  in  the  knowledge  pro- 
<^688;  hence  it  emphasizes  psychology  and  pedagogy.  As  this  move- 
ment begins  with  sense  impressions  subjects  are  especially  accented 
that  in  their  development  proceed  by  the  child's  way.  Nature  study 
is  made  an  especial  feature  and  is  continued  through  the  course. 
Literature  and  history  are  studied  with  the  same  controlling  motive. 

Pupils  that  have  done  but  three  years  of  high-school  work  ere  ex- 
pected to  remain  three  years  in  the  Normal  School  before  receiving 
^he  diploma.  A  four-year  course  is  also  provided  for  those  who  wish 
tetake  a  fuller  course.  College  graduates  can  receive  the  diploma 
*tter  a  year's  work. 
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Since  teaching  is  an  art  it  is  important  to  give  to  the  pupils  of  a 
Normal  school  an  opportunity  to  acquire  as  much  of  the  art  as  pos- 
sible before  graduation.  A  practice  school  thus  becomes  an  indis- 
pensable feature  of  such  an  institution.  For  the  protection  of  the 
children  and  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  secured  to  the 
Normal  pupils,  the  practice  work  is  deferred  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  Last  year  oiir  practice  school  numbered  about  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five.  It  was  a  ward  school  having  all  the  grades  be- 
low the  high  school.  A  regular  teacher  was  in  charge  of  each  room. 
About  eighty  pupils  from  the  Normal  department  engaged  in  prac- 
tice work  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  consisted  of  one  hour'fr 
instruction  each  day.  The  classes  numbered  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five. 

The  entire  enrollment  for  the  year  was  two  hundred  eighteen.  This 
counted  only  those  who  remained  in  the  school  four  weeks  or  longer. 
Thirty-four  counties  were  represented.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  the  preparation  of  the  pupils.  One  of  them  was  a  college  grad- 
uate; two  were  Normal  school  graduates;  eighty- nine  had  done  four 
years  of  high-school  work;  thirty-eight  had  done  three,  and  twenty- 
one  had  done  two.  Thirty-seven  came  from  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Normal,  but  thirteen  are  included  in  the  previous  enumeration. 
Thirteen  were  admitted  because  it  was  believed  that  they  were  able 
to  undertake  the  work,  although  technically  lacking  in  qualifications 
for  admission.  Twenty-three  were  appointed  by  county  superintend- 
ents; two  were  admitted  on  first-grade  certificates;  one  came  from 
the  Chicago  Normal  School  and  four  were  examined.  About  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  had  taught  school.  The  average  number  of 
months  of  their  teaching  work  was  thirty-one  and  one-half.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  pupils  were  quite  mature. 

Sixteen  pupils  completed  our  work  and  graduated  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  phenomenon  of  a  class  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  ia 
explained  by  the  fact  that  one  was  a  college  graduate,  a  second  had 
nearly  completed  the  course  in  the  Chicago  Normal  scliool,  a  third 
was  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  schools  and  in 
consequence  was  permitted  to  enter  the  one-year  class,  and  the  re- 
maining thirteen  had  taken  their  earlier  work  at  Normal.  The 
graduation  exercises  were  held  on  June  twenty-first. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  literary  societies  two  were  organized  at— 
the  beginning  of  the  year.     The  names  of  the  students  w^ere  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  and  alternately  assigned  to   the  different  so-  — 
cieties.     These  were  named  after  Mr.  I.  L.  EUwood  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Glidden.     Later  in  the  year  a   third   society   was   organized   whose — 
membership  was  limited  to  the  women  of  the  school.     Its  work 
done  by  committees  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind.     The  idea  was  bor- 
rowed in  large  part  from  the  admirable  Sapphonian  Society,  of  th< 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

As  early  as  the  first  of  October  arrangements  were  made  for  the-^ 
publication  of  the  school  paper.     It  was  christened  "The  Northern^ 
JJJinois."    It  was  generously  patronized  by  the  business  men  of  thes^ 
town  from  the  first  and  has  had  thuB  iai  a  veiy  prosperous  career. 
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The  Yoang  Men's  ChrlBtian  ABSociation  and  the  Toung  Woman's 
Christian  Association  were  maintained  last  year;  four  musical  or- 
ganizations were  maintained;  the  mandolin  club,  the  brass  band, 
the  girls'  glee  club,  and  the  boys'  glee  club.  Out  door  athletics  were 
represented  by  a  foot  ball  team  and  a  base  ball  team.  Inside  athlet- 
ics flourished  with  equal  vigor,  as  there  were  four  basket  ball  teams. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  town  a 
course  of  five  lectures  was  given  by  members  of  the  faculty.  These 
covered  industrial,  economic,  historic,  and  scientific  subjects  and 
were  well  attended.  The  school  was  favored  by  addresses  from  Dr. 
Allport,  of  Chicago,  Mr  John  T.  Ray  of  the  same  city,  Mr.  I.  L. 
Phillips,  of  Bloomington,  and  President  Lord  of  the  Eastern  Normal 
School. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Mel- 
ville who  came  to  us  in  October  to  take  general  charge  of  our  boys 
and  girls  in  the  practic  school.  It  was  a  cause  of  great  regret  to  the 
management  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  after  six  weeks  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Mr.  Willard  E.  King,  an  upper  class  student,  looked 
after  the  welfare  and  conduct  of  the  children  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Any  account  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  would  be  very  imperfect 
if  it  omitted  a  description  of  our  library.  The  rooms  themselves  will 
receive  notice  later.  As  has  been  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  Mr.  Jacob  Haish,  of  De  Ealb,  gave  ten  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  founding  of  a  library.  When  the  question  of  equipment 
came  up  the  board  found  itself  somewhat  limited  financially.  Never- 
theless, the  appropriation  would  have  given  us  very  good  stacks  and 
reading  tables.  When  the  beautiful  equipment  of  the  Art  Metal 
Construction  Company,  however,  was  considered,  Mr.  Haish  directed 
the  board  to  purchase  their  stacks  and  tables,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  would  pay  the  difference  between  the  amount  appropriated 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  them.  This  difference  wa& 
about  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  purchase  of  books  began  about  October  1st.  At  the  present 
writing  eight  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  about  seven  thousand  books.  The  selections  have  been  made  with 
very  great  care  and  it  is  believed  that  we  have  no  poor  books  in  our 
library.  In  commemoration  of  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Haish  the  li- 
brary was  named  after  him,  and  his  features,  done  in  marble,  were 
placed  over  the  mantel  in  the  reading  room.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  beneficence  of  this  gift.  The  library 
rooms  ar^  well  filled  almost  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Senator  Cullom  the  institution  was  also 
made  a  depository  for  congressional  publications.  About  three 
thousand  of  these  publications  have  been  received  and  are  put  in  a 
room  by  themselves. 

We  began  the  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  holding  a  sum-^ 
mer  school  as  early  as  the  first  of  January.  So  many  of  the  educa* 
tional  people  in  northern  IJJinois  expressed  a  do&ite  loi  ^wOci  ^  ^^"^^ 
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sion  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  undertake  it.  Conseqaently  a 
five  weeks'  term  was  arranged  for,  to  begin  June  25th.  In  order  to 
give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  make  credits  in  the  normal  course  it 
was  necessary  to  arrange  lor  two  recitations  each  day  in  each  of  the 
elected  subjects.  This  would  give  forty-eight  recitation  periods  in 
the  summer  school,  which  is  the  number  required  for  completing  a 
subject  in  the  ordinary  term  of  twelve  weeks.  To  accommodate 
others  who  did  not  care  to  receive  credits  in  the  normal  course  a 
series  of  lectures  was  provided  which  began  July  10th  and  continued 
for  two  weeks.  All  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  excepting  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry,  Miss  Patten  and  Miss  Williamson,  remained  for  the  sum- 
mer school.  The  entire  enrollment  was  one  hundred  fifty-six,  twenty 
of  whom  took  the  course  of  lectures.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
session  a  fee  of  six  dollars  for  the  entire  term  was  charged.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  services  of  the  teachers  was  largely  donated, 
since  their  compensation  was  very  small.  The  attendance,  however, 
indicated  the  advisability  of  the  session  and  it  will  be  continued  with 
the  expectation  that  the  attendance  will  very  largely  increase. 

On  account  of  the  introduction  of  a  summer  term  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  regular  work  of  the  year  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Instead 
of  thirty-nine  weeks  as  formerly,  the  year  is  now  divided  into  four 
terms  covering  forty-two  weeks.  The  first  term,  containing  thirteen 
began  September  24th.  The  second  and  third  terms  will  contain 
twelve  weeks  each,  and  the  summer  term  five  weeks  as  before.  The 
latter  will  begin  on  June  24th. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  first  month  of  the  fall  'term  is 
reached.  The  enrollment  is  now  two  hundred  fifteen,  an  increase  of 
about  one-third  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  One 
hundred  thirty-two  of  these  are  new  students.  Twenty-nine  coun- 
ties and  three  other  states  are  represented.  About  forty  per  cent  of 
those  who  were  here  last  year  are  continuing  their  course.  Aa  judged 
by  my  experience  in  the  school  at  Normal  this  is  a  good  showing. 
The  entering  class  is  composed  as  follows:  One  is  a  college  gradu- 
ate (Cornell  University),  two  are  normal  school  graduates,  one  hun- 
dred two  are  high  school  graduates  or  have  done  the  equivalent  of 
high  school  work,  seventy-five  of  them  having  taken  four  year 
courses.  Two  entered  from  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
one  of  them  having  nearly  completed  her  course  there.  Twelve  have 
done  two  years  of  high  school  work,  eleven  one  year,  while  three 
have  never  studied  in  any  high  school,  but  have  fairly  equipped 
themselves  by  advanced  work  in  rural  schools.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  new  class  is  quite  well  prepared,  nearly 
all  of  them  indeed  being  excellently  equipped  for  taking  ox\t  course. 
The  student  body  as  it  now  stands  contains  one  hundred  sixty-two 
high  school  graduates,  or  thosa  who  have  done  the  equivalent  or  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course.  It  is  thus  seen  that  certainly 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  students  ought  to  be  able  to  do  our  work 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-five  per 
cent  many  are  better  qualified  than  some  of  these  high  school  graduates. 
Indeed  I  think  it  fair  to  declare  that  not  more  than  ten  pre  cent  of 
•oar pupils  have  any  serious  difficulty  in.  caTTym^  o\i  tke  course. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  second  year  the  faculty  was  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Lida  6.  McMurry,  who  came  to  take  the 
critic  work  in  the  first  three  grades.  Mr.  Luther  A.  Hatch,  for 
several  years  a  ward  principal  in  Oak  Park,  succeeded  to  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  practice  school.  He  also  supervises  the  pupil  teachers 
in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Miss  Anastacia  Donahue,  who 
last  year  had  charge  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  critic  teacher  in  the  same  grades.  Mi88  William- 
son  having  left  us  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Inez  D.  Rice,  for  three 
years  teacher  of  geography  in  the  New  Mexico  Normal  school  at  Las 
Vegas. 

When  the  location  of  the  Normal  school  was  pending  the  city  of 
DeKalb  offered  as  an  additional  inducement  for  the  selection  or  its 
site  the  uto  of  its  schools  as  practice  school.  This  placed  a  system 
of  schools,  containing  more  than  a  thousand  children,  substantially 
at  the  disposal  of  the  management  of  the  Normal  school.  In  carry- 
ing out  their  pledge  in  good  faith,  they  first  of  all  secured  the  services 
of  a  highly  competent  superintendent.  To  do  this  they  were  obliged 
to  advance  the  salary  for  that  position  over  sixty  per  cent,  beyond 
what  they  had  ever  paid.  Having  secured  Mr.  Newell  D.  Gilbert, 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Austin,  they  put  the 
employment  of  teachers  entirely  into  his  hands.  He  also  took  charge 
of  one  of  the  lines  of  work  in  the  Normal  school.  There  are  three 
school  buildings  in  DeKalb.  One  of  them  contains  the  high  school, 
but  four  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  grades.  With  the  addition  of 
the  practice  school  in  the  Normal  building,  four  buildings  are  avail- 
able for  practice  work. 

The  plan  of  procedure  contemplates  putting  each  candidate  for 
graduation  in  charge  of  a  room  for  a  half-day  session  for  not  more 
than  three  terms  nor  less  than  one.  Two  studies  are  taken  in  the  re- 
maining half-day,  one  of  them  being  elected.  If  it  is  found  at  the 
end  of  a  term  that  the  pupil  manifests  such  a  degree  of  skill  as  to 
make  further  work  of  that  kind  relatively  unprofitable,  the  teaching 
work  is  discontinued  and  two  more  studies  are  elected.  Pupil  teach- 
ers are  closely  supervised  by  critics  and  room  principals.  The 
seaiors  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  group  going  to  the  outside 
buildings  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Since  the 
public  schools  begin  the  work  of  the  year  two  weeks  sooner  than  the 
Normal  school  the  seniors  return  and  get  well  started  in  their  teach- 
ioi;  work  before  they  are  required  to  resume  their  studies.  The  class 
numbers  about  forty-five  this  year,  hence  that  number  are  engaged 
in  room  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  room  work  of  the  seniors,  pupils  of  superior 
strength  are  permitted  to  engage  in  class  instruction  earlier  in  the 
coarse.  These  class  exercises  are  held  in  recitation  rooms  where 
there  are  no  other  pupils  and  cover  only  a  single  period  each  day. 
This  is  preparatory  to  the  more  responsible  work  of  the  senior  year. 

Realizing  the  advantages  that  come  from  the  critical  observation 
of  good  teaohing,  each  pupil  teacher  attends  at  least  one  class  exer- 
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cise  each  week  conducted  by  the  critic.  These  exercises  are  care- 
fully discussed  and  educational  principles  are  deduced  and  illustrated 
from  the  methods  employed  by  the  teacher. 

During  the  first  year  we  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  accomodations  for  our  students.  In  an  industrial  commu- 
nity like  this  every  house  is  full  when  the  mills  are  going.  Last 
year  and  so  far  the  present  year  there  has  been  such  a  demand  for 
the  product  of  these  mills  that  every  available  person  has  been  closely 
occupied.  In  consequence  spare  rooms  have  been  at  a  premium, 
and  eating  places  for  any  but  the  regular  inhabitants  are  dOlfficult  to 
find. 

With  the  opening,  however,  of  a  new  addition  to  the  town  there 
has  been  a  very  great  change.  There  is  now  near  the  building  with- 
in a  ten  minute  walk,  ample  accomodations  for  several  hundred 
students.  What  is  known  locally  as  the  Ellwood  Syndicate  has  built 
three  large  club  houses  especially  designed  for  the  accomodation  of 
students.  The  dining  rooms  afiFord  sittings  for  about  sixty  each  and 
comfortable  students'  rooms  for  twenty-eight.  The  addition  of  these 
three  buildings  thus  ofiFered  accomodations  for  eighty-four  roomers 
and  nearly  two  hundred  day  boarders.  More  than  twenty  additional 
houses  have  been  built  within  the  same  radius.  They  are  well  con- 
structed, furnished  with  modern  conveniences,  and  offer  rooms  to 
students  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  good  care 
of  all  who  come.     The  day  of  our  privation  seems  to  have  passed  by. 

This  article  should  not  close  without  a  description  of  the  magni- 
ficent building  in  which  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School 
is  housed.  In  outline  it  is  a  rectangle  about  three  hundred  seventy- 
five  feet  long  and  seventy  feet  wide,  and  fronting  to  the  south.  This 
rectangle  is  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  the  central  building;  second, 
the  east  and  west  wings,  and  third,  the  buildings  connecting  the 
wings  with  the  central  building.  The  first  and  second  are  two 
stories  high  above  the  basement;  the  third,  but  one.  Extending  from 
the  north  side  of  this  rectangle  are  five  projections;  one  in  the  middle, 
one  from  each  wing,  and  one  from  each  of  the  connecting  buildings. 
The  middle  projection  gives  a  depth  of  two  hundred  fifty  feet  to  the 
building.  The  basement  floor  is  two  feet  and  a  half  below  grade  line. 
The  ceilings  in  all  stories  are  fourteen  feet. 

In  a  general  way,  the  east  wing  with  its  projection  is  used  by  the 
practice  school.  The  building  connecting  it  with  the  central  build- 
ing, with  its  projection,  contains  the  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tory below  and  the  library  above;  the  central  building  and  its  pro- 
jection, the  gymnasium  below  and  the  executive  offices  and  auditor- 
ium above;  the  west  connecting  building  and  projection,  the  biolo- 
gical laboratory  below  and  the  study  hall  and  museum  above;  the 
west  wing  and  projection,  school  rooms  for  the  Normal  department. 
The  society  halls  are  in  the  east  and  west  wings  respectively.  This 
in  very  general  outline  is  the  building. 

More  specifically  it  contains  all  told  one  hundred  apartments.  Ten 

are  store  rooms,  twenty-five  are  teachers'  private  rooms,  eight  are 

oMces,  tbirty-toar  are  school  and  recitation  rooms,  and  the  rest  are 
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laboratories,  halls,  and  rooms  for  special  purposes  of  some  sort.  The 
auditorium  has  sitting  for  about  twelve  hundred  and  can  accomo- 
dfite  fifteen  hundred  quite  comfortably.  The  gymnasium  is  ample  in 
size  and  furnished  with  dressing  rooms  and  baths .  The  laboratories 
were  designed  with  special  reference  to  their  purposes  and  are  ad- 
mirable in  every  way.  A  shop  for  manual  training,  a  dynamo  for 
light  and  power,  and  an  independent  water  system,  are  additional 
features  of  excellence.     In  brief  the  building  has  no  serious  defects. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  I.  L.  EUwood,  two  fine  portraits  by 
A.  F.  Brooks,  the  Chicago  artist,  occupy  the  panels  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  auditorium  stage.  They  are  two-thirds  full  length.  One  is 
of  Mr.  Glidden  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Ellwood.  These,  with  the  bust 
of  Mr.  Haish  in  the  library,  will  make  the  features  of  the  three  great 
benefactors  of  the  Normal  school  familiar  to  the  remotest  generation 
of  students. 

This  building  is  situated  well  to  the  north  end  of  a  fine  campus 
of  sixty-seven  acres  which  is  vet  substantially  in  its  native  state.  It 
is  finely  varied  in  surface,  contains  a  large  native  grove  on  the  south 
side,  is  skirted  on  the  east  bv  the  Kishwaukee,  and  has  a  fine  ath- 
letic field  on  the  northeast.  When  suitably  improved  it  will  be  quite 
ideal  in  its  appearance. 

I  ought  not  to  burden  your  space  with  more  of  detail.  In  closing 
this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  generous  spirit 
and  warm  interest  evinced  by  the  people  of  DeKalb.  They  not  only 
paid  generously  out  of  their  holdings  to  secure  the  location  of  this 
flchool,  but  since  it  opened  its  doors  they  have  quite  out-done  them- 
aelyes  in  acts  of  kindness.  Public  receptions  for  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty and  numerous  private  social  attentions,  not  to  the  teachers  alone, 
but  to  the  students  as  well,  manifest  their  desire  to  enhaace  the  com- 
fort of  all  who  are  immediately  connected  with  the  school.  Indeed 
everything  is  done  that  could  be  done  to  show  how  thoroughly  the 
presence  of  the  institution  is  appreciated.  Nor  has  this  hospitality 
been  confined  to  the  citizens  of  DeKalb.  The  school  people  of 
uorthem  Illinois  have  been  equally  thoughtful.  The  great  Northern 
Association  came  here  in  October  of  last  year  to  wish  us  a  God- 
speed. Pour  successive  meetings  of  the  Principals'  Round  Table 
bave  been  held  in  the  President's  office.  The  Northern  Illinois  As- 
sociation placed  a  loan  fund  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  be  used  by 
students  or  limited  means  at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  With 
80  many  manifestations  of  good  will  it  is  not  strange  that  our  life 
bere  has  been  very  delightful.  If  no  evil  fate  shall  interfere  with 
our  success  we  ought  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  schools  of  the 
S^eat  Commonwealth  whose  interests  are  so  dear  to  all  our  hearts. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Cook, 

President, 
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EASTERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Charleston,  Illinoi 

Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sib: — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  submit  herewith  th( 
ennial  report  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School: 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

On  July  1,  1895,  the  act  creating  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Noi 
School  became  a  law.  On  September  7,  1895,  the  school  was  \oa 
at  Charleston,  and  December  2,  1895,  a  contract  was  made  to  e 
and  enclose  the  building.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  with  impres 
ceremonies  on  the  afternoon  of  May  27,  1896.  To  the  people 
Charleston  the  occasion  seemed  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
history  of  the  city,  and  the  local  arrangements  were  on  a  scale  c 
mensurate  with  their  views  of  the  event.  The  interest  of  the  S 
at  large  was  shown  by  the  number  of  visitors  who  responded  to 
city's  invitations  to  be  present.  Prominent  officials  and  many  o 
distinguished  citizens  of  Illinois  were  among  the  guests  of  ho 
Thousands  of  people  joined  in  the  procession  to  the  grounds  anc 
mained  even  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering  storm  to  witness  the  e 
cises.  The  late  Father  McCann  oflFered  the  invocation  and  apprc 
ate  hymns  were  sung  by  the  Shelbyville  Glee  Club.  The  Hon 
A.  Neal,  Mayor  of  Charleston,  delivered  the  address  of  welcc 
Other  notable  addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon.  I.  B.  Craig,  the  I 
S.  M.  Inglis,  the  Hon.  Owen  Scott,  and  the  Hon.  F.  M.  Youngbl 
The  speaker  of  the  day  was  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Hon.  J 
P.  Altgeld.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Illinois  directed  the 
ing  of  the  corner  stone.  The  work  was  carried  on  until  the  com 
tion  of  the  building  in  the  summer  of  1899.  The  cost  of  the  build 
grounds  and  furnishings  represent  an  expenditure  in  round  num 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  building  was  dedicated  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1899,  ui 
propitious  skies  and  in  the  presence  of  a  throng  that  seemed  to  ai 
a  deep  interest  in  the  educational  progress  of  Illinois.  The  foi 
exercises  were  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Normal  school, 
seating  capacity,  though  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  was  inadeq 
for  the  demands  of  the  day.  Probably  twice  that  number  were 
nied  admission.  Such  a  gathering  in  honor  of  a  purely  educati 
event  was  felt  to  be  unusual  and  invited mvich.  hopeful  comment  t 
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the  various  speakers.  An  all-day  program  had  been  provided.  In 
the  morning  after  the  sinking  of  "America''  by  the  audience  and 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Piper,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Gibbs  delivered  the 
general  address  of  welcome.  It  was  acknowledged  by  the  Hon.  A. 
H  Jones,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Eastern  Illinois 
State  Normal  School.  President  John  W.  Cook,  of  the  Northern 
lUiDois  State  Normal  School  welcomed  the  president  and  faculty  to 
their  new  field  at  Charleston.  The  president  of  the  school  responded 
with  a  statement  of  what  the  new  school  hoped  to  be  and  do.  Other 
numbers  on  the  program  were  '*The  Stars  and  Stripes/'  sung  by  an 
efficient  chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harding,  and  "Waiting," 
a  solo  sung  by  Miss  Mary  McCrory.  The  afternoon  was  ushered  in 
with  a  parade  that  evoked  continuous  applause  along  the  line  of 
march.  The  exercises  at  the  Normal  school  opened  with  a  patriotic 
medley  by  Spencer's  Band.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Burnham  led  in  prayer. 
The  Mannerchor  of  Peoria,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Friederich 
Koch,  sang  several  selections.  The  presentation  speech  was  made 
by  Miss  Irna  Martin.  Governor  Tanner,  in  accepting  the  keys,  spoke 
of  the  oost  of  the  new  school  to  Illinois  and  to  Charleston,  and  indi- 
cated the  return  expected  by  the  State.  The  Hon.  H.  A.  Neal.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  trustees.  The  special 
educational  address  of  the  day  was  given  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards, 
bis  Bubjeot  being  "The  American  Normal  School,  Its  Origin,  Progress 
and  Mission." 

The  school  opened  September  12,  1899,  with   the  following  faculty 
in  charge: 

Livinmton  C.  Lord.  President,  Psychologry  and  School  Manafirement. 

W.  BT  Evans,  Engrliah. 

J.  Paal  Ooode,  Pbysica  and  Geoflrraphy. 

Heary  Johnson,  Sooioloccy  and  Political  Economy. 

Mrs.  Liaise  B.  Inglis,  History. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Biolofcical  Sciences. 

Sdaon  H.  Tajlor,  Mathematics. 

ADDa  Piper,  Drawinir 

James  n.  Brownlee,  Keading. 

Lather  E.  Baird,  Assistant  in  English. 

mneis  O.  Blair,  Philosophy  of  Edacation  and  Applied  Physcholo^y. 

^nedricb  Koch,  Music. 

Bertha  Hamlin,  Critic  Teacher  in  Grammar  School. 

£dna  T.  Cook^  Critic  Teacher  in  Grammar  School. 

Alice  B.  CnnnrnfchaiD,  Critic  T(>acber  in  Primary  School. 

^ay  Sioenm,  Critic  Teacher  in  Primary  School. 

'nineet  E.  Whetmore.  Registrar. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  attendance  and  source  of  at- 
^ndance: 

Ybab  1899-1900— Counties  Represented. 


Afffl-    .  Crawford.  Fayette.  Piatt. 

Xj^Palcii.  Cttmberland.  Jaiiper.  Saline. 

kP";Uiii.  DouKlas.  Lawrence.  Shelby. 

Kr?-  £*!»»»■•.  Madison.  Vermilion. 

XiJ''  Edwarda.  MontKomery.  Vlsro.  Ind. 

^'***  Ettnffham.  Moultrie.  Wabash. 

-8  P.I. 
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Whole  number  of  students.  1899-1900. 

Number  of  men 

Number  of  women 


Occupations  of  parents  of  stadents: 


Agriculture 6S  per  cent       Department  of  skilled  labor. . 

Uerohantile  pumuitn 9  per  cent      Manufacturers 

Professions 5  per  cent      Occupation  not  givmx 


Pupils  in  model  schools: 


Eiffhtharrade 19  Thirdrrade.. 

g»'venth  irrade 28  8econd  vrade. 

ixthffrade 21  First  Arrade... 

Fifth  grade 22 

Fourthffrade 19  Total 


The  students  are  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  the  & 
such  as  furthers  earnest  study.  The  short  perioa  of  the  a 
tory  already  passed  is  such  as  to  inspire  its  friends  with 
in  its  future.  The  faculty,  while  essentially  conservative, 
take  to  contribute  something  to  the  solution  of  the  probi< 
cation  that  confront  the  masses.  The  various  departm 
school  are  in  the  main  equipped  with  such  instructors,  apj 
books  as  will  best  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  a 
look  is  very  encouraging. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Livingston  C.  Loi 

Pre 

THE  AMERICAN  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ITS  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS    AND  ! 

Address  by  Richard  Edwards.  L.  L.  D.,  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Eastern 
Normal  School. 

I  have  thought  it  wise  on  this  occasion  not  to  discuss  before  yc 
of  pedagogy,  or  questions  in  psychology.  These  are  very  impoi 
way,  ana  your  board  of  trustees  have  selected  for  yon  a  faculty 
ably  able  to  deal  with  them.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  wisest  to 
tention.  at  this  time,  to  some  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  no 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  some  general  considerations  b 
the  value  of  such  schools  and  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  their  n 

I  cannot  omit  in  this  place  a  reference  to  the  recent  death  of 
and  worthy  member  of  your  elected  faculty.  When  I  saw  that  Id 
had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  this  institutio 
that  a  man  so  worthy  and  so  eminently  fit,  was  to  have  charge  of 
ment.  I  think  that  all  who  knew  Mr.  Galbraith  had  full  faith  i 
and  worth,  and  entertained  high  hopes  concerning  his  usefulness 
young  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  dominated  by  high  ideals.  He 
the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  availc 
the  fullest  extent  of  every  opportunity  to  Drepare  himself  then 
death  this  institution  has  sustained  a  great  loss,  and  our  hop( 
board  of  trustees,  in  their  wisdom,  may  nnd  some  other  worthy  n 
successor. 

The  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
ment  of  the  system  into  its  present  high  state  of  efficiencv,  have 
sulc  of  great  and  heroic  labors.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  the  conn 
were  no  record  of  these  labors.  This  loss  would  appear  in, 
forms.  In  the  first  place,  the  normal  school  system  cannot  be  un 
eept  in  the  lif^ht  of  its  history.  Mere  theorizing  is  not  sufficient 
pose.    He  who  would  correctly  theorize  oix  xhia  svxb^^e-V.  mw&t  un 
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facts  involved  in  the  ^owth  of  the  system.  This,  as  every  one  will  concede* 
is  true  of  all  orcranisms.  Af^ain  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  earlj 
workers  in  this  field  can  never  fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  are  earnest- 
ly eugAged  in  the  work  today. 

This  lafit  consideration  will  lead  to  some  account  of  the  men  and  women  by 
whose  efforts  the  results  have  been  brought  about.  Amonfif  the  early  leaders 
W  the  normal  school  work  will  be  found  persons  whose  memories  are  worthy 
of  beiuflT  preserved.  In  all  noble  enterprises  the  noblest  element  is  the  per- 
sonal one.  A  hiirh  personality  leaves  its  impress  upon  ever^  movement  that 
U  touches,  and  in  all  true  history  this  personal  influence  is  exhibited.  It 
would  be  a  very  imperfect  history  of  the  United  States,  however  accurate  in 
tespect  to  dates  ana  outward  events,  in  which  there  was  no  disclosure  of  the 
personal  character  and  worth  of  such  men  as  Washing^ton  and  Lincoln.  Suc- 
eeedinf?  generations  need  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  lives  like  these. 
From  the  influence  of  these  mighty  examples  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
tke  nation  derives  more  substantial  benefit  than  from  the  record  of  outward 
events.    Character  is  the  most  powerful  molder  of  character. 

But  there  is  inspiration  in  the  study  of  mere  events.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  topic  we  have  in  hand.  Normal  schools  in  the  United  States  have  seen 
their  day  of  small  thinij^.  Tiie  first  public  normal  school,  opened  in  18^  in 
LexinKton,  Mass.,  on  its  first  day  enrolled  only  three  students.  It  was  en- 
countering: not  the  opposition  but  the  contempt  of  the  world^  and  1  think  I 
may  add,  especially  of  the  cultured  world.  But  in  the  fifty-ei^ht  years  that 
number  increased  to  more  than  43.000,  besides  nearly  24,000  in  private  normal 
schools.  This  first  normal  school  was  carried  on  at  an  expense  of  $2,100  per 
annum  for  all  purposes.  The  year  1897  and  1898  involved  an  expenditure  for 
public  normal  scnools  of  $3,264,928,  which  divided  amon^  the  164  schools 
gives  an  average  of  nearly  $20,000  per  annum  for  each  one.  The  buildiug  in 
which  the  first  school  was  opened  was  procured  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.  In  the 
year  1846  the  new  building  was  completed  for  the  Bridgewater  normal  school 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  Its  erection  was  considered  an  achievement  of  so  much 
importance  that,  at  its  dedication,  Horace  Mann  declared  that  he  was  willing 
to  utter  the  words  of  the  ancient  disciple,  and  to  saj[,  **Now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace."  He  considered  the  securing  of  that  building  the 
greatest  achievement  of  his  life.  Today  the  buildings  and  grounds  belonging 
to  public  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  are  valued  at  more  than  $18,- 
000,000.  Surely  the  history  of  such  progress  as  this  is  worthy  of  being 
studied. 

There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  normal-school  idea 
was  transplanted  from  Germany  into  the  United  States,  and  that  the  friends 
of  education  in  this  country,  in  their  efforts  to  establish  training  schools  for 
teachers,  were  simply  reproducing  an  institution  whose  value  they  had 
learned  from  the  Old  World.  But  the  records  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  this 
impression.  The  writers  and  speakers  who  favored  a  special  education  for 
teachers  in  this  country,  during  the  last  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present,  appear  to  have  been  moved  to  their  work  by  the  low 
condition  of  the  public  schools  at  that  time.  Although  tha  fi,rst  school  for 
teachers  in  modern  times  was  established  in  HaJle  about  the  year  1700,  and 
the  first  school  for  the  training  of  primary  teachers  in  Stettin  in  1735,  and  al- 
though others  were  afterwards  established  in  Germany  and  France;  yet  these 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  referred  to  by  the  early  advocates  of  such  schools 
in  the  United  States.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  forget  that  after  the  discus- 
sion had  been  going  on  for  some  time  and  practical  measures  were  proposed, 
the  normal-school  system  of  Germany  was  examined  and  reported  upon.  In 
March,  1835,  the  house  committee  on  education  in  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture presented  as  a  part  of  its  rei>ort  a  statement  of  the  provisions  made  for 
the  education  of  teachers  in  Prussia.  But  in  its  origin,  the  normal  school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  is  purely  American.  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted,  in  his 
master's  oration  delivered  in  Yale  Ck)llege  in  1816,  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  * 'state  seminary  for  schoolmasters. '*  But  he  declares  that  he  had 
been  led  to  recommend  such  an  institution  by  actual  observation  in  the 
schools  of  Connecticut.  One  of  the  facts  that  had  impressed  him  was  the 
''ignorance  and  incompetency  of  schoolmasters.^^    '^ean^  ^\  \\\a  \^^Oj^«t'^  <5X 
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the  common  schools  of  Conneoticat,  it  seems,  had  received  no  trainin^r  ex- 
cept the  meaqrer  instruction  imparted  in  the  very  schools  of  which  thev  after- 
wards became  teachers.  This  instruction  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
spellinfsr,  reading,  writing:,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  English  grammar  appears 
to  have  been  occasionally  taught,  and  sometime:)*  though  rarely,  geography 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  studies.  This  was  in  the  public  schools,  designed 
for  the  training  of  the  mass  of  the  children.  Private  schools,  however,  were 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  wealthy  and  favored  families.  Thus  the  **New 
England  Academy''  was  established  and  supported.  The  common  school  was 
regarded  with  more  or  less  contempt.  For  a  time  the  academy  served  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  but  its  influence  was  in  some  degree,  at  least,  confined  to  a 
class.  There  was  no  sufficient  provision  for  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  In  view  of  this  condition  of  things.  Prof.  Olmsted  recommended,  as 
already  stated,  the  establishment  of  a  **seminary  for  schoolmasters."  He  in- 
sisted that  the  instructors  of  children  in  the  public  schools  ought  to  have  a 
more  extended  training  than  that  which  those  schools  themselves  supply. 
And  he  appealed  to  public  and  private  liberality  to  establish  and  support  in- 
stitutions of  a  higher  grade  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  such  training.  And 
what  was  true  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  this  respect  was  also  true,  more 
or  less,  of  all  New  England 

This  point  is  worth  noting  because  it  indicates  a  significant  fact  in  American 
history.  During  the  last  nart  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  reached 
low  water  mark.  The  hardships  and  sufferings  entailed  by  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  privations  incident  to  the  planting  of  new  settlements  m  the  wilder- 
ness, seemed  to  have  diminished  the  interest  in  schools.  The  hi^h  and  in- 
spiring ideals  of  the  Puritans  in  respect  to  the  education  of  all  children  ap- 
pear to  have  partiallv  lost  their  power.  There  was  danger  that  by  the  pre- 
vailing systems  of  education  the  people  would  be  divided  into  classes  whose 
interests  would  clash.  There  was  danger  that  an  aristocracy  would  be  devel- 
oped. There  was  danger  that  the  masses  of  the  people  would  be  relegated 
into  a  position  of  inferiority.  There  was  danger  that  the  power  conferred  by 
culture  would  be  used  to  exalt  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  normal  school  idea,  and  the  normal  school 
as  an  institution  have  been  potent  factors  in  removing  this  danger.  Indeed* 
among  the  influences  that  have  tended  to  make  education  universal  in  the 
United  States,  it  clearly  seems  that  the  normal  school  stands  foremost. 

As  alreadjr  indicated,  the  first  public  normal  school  was  established  in  the 
town  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  went  into  operation  on  the  3rd  of  Julv,  1839. 
But  before  this  time  private  efforts  in  the  same  line  had  been  made.  I  might 
give  you  the  names  of  the  men  who,  at  their  own  expense,  and  with  very  little 
prospect  of  pecuniary  success,  established  schools  for  teachers.  The  utter- 
ance of  Prof.  Olmsted,  already  referred  to,  had  awakened  a  response  in 
many  earnest  hearts.  Public,  spirited  men  also,  who  were  not  teachers^ 
discerned  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  idea.  Among  those  who  committed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  normal  school  idea  may  be  mentioned  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Horace  Mann,  John  Quincy  Adams.  But  the  people  were  slow  to  adopt 
the  proposition  for  many  reasons.  One  of  these  reasons  is  to  be  found  in  the 
element  of  inertia  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  human  bein^. 
While  conceding  the  defects  existing  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  in 
the  management  of  the  public  school  system,  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
not  prepared  for  a  radical  change. 

Another  reason  was  that  it  was  clear  to  all  that  the  proposed  enterprise 
would  involve  an  additional  outlay  of  money.  The  establishment  of  sem- 
inaries for  the  preparation  of  schoolmasters  at  public  expense  implied  an  in- 
crease in  the  taxes.  Sometimes  also,  it  must  be  contessed,  that  religious 
prejudices  interfered  with  the  proposed  change. 

But  by  the  persistent  earnestness  of  devoted  men  and  women,  the  change 
was  brought  about,  and  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment  illustrates  an  im- 
portant principle  in  the  great  question  of  human  progress.    And  that  prin- 
ciple is  this,  that  the  greatest  achievements  that  men  make  in  their  social  re- 
Jationa  are  not  always  brought  about  by  the  direct  efforts  of  distinguished 
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■en.  The  norm^  school  in  the  United  States  was  set  on  its  feet  by  the  per- 
sistent, tireless  and  self-saorificing  efforts  of  such  men  as  James  G.  Carter,  of 
whom  the  world  knows  bat  little,  and  yet  of  whom  Prof.  Bryce,  the  eminent 
Eni^lishman,  declares  that  his  outline  for  an  institution  for  tne  education  of 
teachers  was  the  first  regular  publication  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
teachers  of  which  he  hacT heard.  There  was  also  Samuel  R.  Hall,  who  started 
a  school  for  teachers  in  the  little  secluded  villagre  of  Concord,  in  Vermont. 
And  we  must  add  to  these  the  modest  Boston  merchant,  Edmund  Dwif^ht, 
who  when  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  were  in  despair  in  their  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  normal  school  came  forward  with  a  donation  of  $10,000,  on 
the  condition  that  the  state  should  appropriate  an  equal  sum,  and  thus  made 
it  possible  for  the  new  institution  to  oe  bom.  These  are  not  names  that  we 
find  reproduced  in  the  newspapers  from  day  to  day.  The  multitude  will 
hardly  concede  that  they  were  aistiufcuished  characters.  But  without  their 
strone  faith  and  persistent  labors  it  would  seem  that  the  enterprise  must  have 
failed  of  realization,  at  least  for  many  years.  Shall  we  not  thank  Gk>d  that 
there  are  men  willing  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  race,  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  the  aocomnlishment  of  a  oeneficent  purpose,  or  for  the  mere 
love  of  righteousness  ana  of  their  fellow  ment 

I  take  the  liberty  here  of  making  two  brief  explanations.  First,  the  word 
sacrifice,  in  the  sentence  just  read,  is  taken  in  its  popular  meaning*  All  that 
it  implies  is  the  giving  up  of  outward  advantages.  The  men  and  women  of 
whom  I  speak  had  little  hope  that  by  their  labors  they  would  secure  material 
wealth,  or  high  social  positions,  or  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  either 
during  their  lifetime  or  afterwards.  These  things  they  intentionally  sur- 
rendered at  the  very  outset.  But  how  much  of  a  loss  was  thist  How  nec- 
essary are  these  things  to  the  genuine  happiness  of  a  human  beingt  And 
these  labors  were  not  without  their  reward.  These  early  teachers 
in  the  normal  schools  enjoyed,  in  the  first  place,  the  warm  affection  of  the 
young  people  whom  they  educated.  Their  names  are  cherished  through  the 
years  in  loving  remembrance.  If  dwellers  in  the  spirit  world  take  cogni- 
zance of  events  occurring  on  the  earth,  these  men  and  women  are  comforted 
today  by  noting  the  faithful  and  efficient  work  done  by  those  whom  they 
taught,  and  by  those  whom  their  pupils  have  taught  and  are  teaching.  They 
see  that  the  noble  seed  which  they  sowed  has  not  only  produced  harvests  of 
its  own,  but  also  seeds  from  which  other  harvests  are  reaped  and  shall  be 
reaped.  And  I  am  sure  that  their  joy  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  have  come  after  them  have  attained  to  greater  heights  than  those 
whereon  they  stood,  not  a  loftier  nobleness  of  purpose,  but  larger  knowl- 
edge— a  more  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  involved  in  their  great 
work — the  wonderful  enhancement  of  the  influence  of  this  work  among  the 
people,    Surely  this  must  be  a  reward  most  welcome  and  most  ennobling. 

Another  element  of  great  proflt  to  these  early  workers  appears  in  the  in- 
fluence of  their  labor  upon  their  own  characters.  How  it  must  have  added  to 
the  strength  of  their  moral  purpose!  How  with  every  passing  year  it  must 
have  opened  their  eyes  to  new  truths!  How  as  time  rolled  on,  it  must 
have  intensified  their  love  for  their  fellow-beings!  How  it  must  have  ren- 
dered that  love  more  gentle  and  more  unselfish!  Here,  indeed,  is  the  true 
measure  of  success.  The  man  who  adds  to  the  intellectual  power,  to  the 
moral  self-control  and  to  the  energy  of  good  will  in  himself  ana  in  others,  is 
the  truly  successful  man.  He  has  made  no  sacrifice  of  anything  that  has 
true  value.  He  has  simply  increased  the  stature  and  improved  the  quality  of 
the  souls  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 

Another  point  which  I  wish  to  note  is  this.  I  have  spoken  of  these  men 
and  women  as  having  been  comparatively  unknown  to  fame.  I  think  that  is 
eminently  true  of  the  great  majority  of  those  by  whose  labors  the  normal 
school  in  the  United  States  has  been  made  a  success.  But  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  peculiarity.  The  worth  of  a  few  of  these  heroes  has  been 
recognized  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  Their  names  are  known  to  many 
millions  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  think  I  could  present  to  you  a 
somewhat  extended  list  of  such.  There  was  Demson  OlvivA\.^dL^  ^.Vt^^i  x^- 
f erred  to,  Henry  Barnard,  George  B.  Emerson,  DaVid'?,  ^«^^,«^^>  \Kt^^^%^- 
sunong  them  aJf,  Horace  Mann. 
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I  have  referred  especially  to  some  events  that  occarred  in  the  8tate  of 
Massachusetts  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  I  have  done  this  beo&ase  fo' 
that  state  belongs  the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  public  normal 
school  in  oar  Republic.  It  is  claimed  for  the  state  of  New  York  that  in  those 
early  efforts  its  people  were  quite  abreast  with  those  of  Massachusetts,  and 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  gift  of  Edmund  Dwight  the  probability  is  that  the  first 
public  normal  school  would  have  been  established  in  the  Empire  State.  There 
IS  some  truth  in  this  assumption.  The  question  was  certainly  agitated  by  the 
New  Yorkers  at  this  time.  But  the  gift  of  Edmund  Dwight  must  be  taken  aa 
one  of  the  facts.  It  proved  the  sincerity  of  those  who  in  the  Bay  State  were 
interested  in  the  question.  This  donation  was  not  an  accident.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  earnest  discussion  that  had  been  carried  on.  But  it  would  be 
idle  to  denjr  to  the  people  of  New  York  the  credit  that  is  due  them.  They 
were  early  in  the  field^  and  in  1844  they  too,  established  in  the  city  of  Alban;^ 
a  very  successful  and  influential  state  normal  school.  But  surely  there  la 
some  significance  in  the  fact  that  when  they  sought  for  a  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  institution,  they  consulted  that  prince  of  educators,  Horace  Manti. 
And  the  result  was  that  David  P.  Page,  of  Newburyport  in  Massachusetts,  be- 
gan his  magnificent  career  as  the  head  of  the  Albanv  Normal  School.  But  foi^ 
New  York  this  was  onl^  the  initial  step.  Other  schoois  were  established  in 
the  state  from  time  to  time  which  became  centers  of  a  mighty  educational  in- 
fluence. And  Pennsylvania  was  not  far  behind.  And  these  were  followed 
by  other  states  until  today  fifty  states  and  territories  are  supporting  these 
institutions.  MaiEiy  names  ooenr  in  connection  with  thk  vast  progress  of  mtn 
and  wotnen  whose  memories  ought  to  be  cherished,  but  we  are  constrained 
to  omit  mention  of  them.  The  progress  of  our  own  State  in  this  respect  may,, 
however,  be  referred  to.  Our  first  normal  school  was  established  in  the 
yeao*  1857.  It  continues  in  active  operation  until  today.  Yeav  by  year  ite 
sphere  has  been  enlarging.  Year  by  year  its  work  has  grown-  mot^  and  more 
emcient.  I  think  it  ie  not  an  idle  claim  to  say  that  it  stands  among  the  very 
first  in  the  United  States.  I  remember  well  some  of  the  discottyaging  cir^ 
onmstanoes  that  attended  its  development.  I  remember  being  reminded  one 
day  by  a  man  of  no  little  prominence  in  the  region  in  which  it  is  located^ 
that  there  was  much  hostihty  to  it,  and  that  in  all  probability  its  ^reer  was 
neairfy  run  Said  he,  with  an  enrphasis  i  doubt  not  of  sincere  eonvietiov^ 
"We  shall  one  day  have  that  fine  buildhig  of  yours  foroarcon*  crib."  Stfrely 
a  com  crib  it  has  been.  But  the  corn  that  has  been  f^ssmtfred  theM  has  been 
a  kind  that  nourishes  every  noble  element  of  good  citisMmship,  every  iroittb/f 
quality  of  an  advancing  hmnanity. 

After  seventeen  yearft  of  experience  with  her  normal  school,  the  State  ot 
UliHois  established  anothei^.  In  1^74  the  Siouthern  li^ormal  University  at  dtt- 
bOAdale  6]bened  its  doors  for  stttdents,  t  had  the  honor  of  delivering  an  adf- 
dress  on  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  buirding  in  the  year  1870;  &nd 
alterwards  at  tne  dedication  of  the  buikiing  on  July  1st,  1874.  In  Novenstier, 
1888,  this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  But  after  some  effort  a  new  one 
was  erected  in  its  place,  and  on  Feoruary  24,  1886,  was  dedicated  tfo  the  hfgtf 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  erected.  At  this  dedication  I  had  the  hottoi^ 
OBce  more  of  delivering  the  principal  address.  I  mention  these  details  in  ori^ 
der  to  bring  out  a  point  in  connection  with  this  school  which  veir  greatly  iah 
pressed  me.  In  1870,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  8tone  of  the  first  bmwinif^ 
an  immense  company  of  people  had  gathered.  They  eame  from  all  parts  ef 
the  adjacent  country,  aid  were  in  their  appearance  and  their  bearing  nn- 
doubtedly  fair  representatives  ef  the  jpeo/ple  at  that  tiiBe.  In  1886,  there  wae 
again  an  immense  concourse,  but  it  was  clear  from  the  ameafranee  of  the 
crowd  that  the  school  had  already  done  a  great  work.  Its  influence  had  been 
felt,  not  only  in  the  public  schools  of  that  part  of  the  State,  but,  it  had  ex- 
tended to  the  homes.  The  people  who  came  to  witness  the  dedicatory  exer- 
cises in  this  last  year,  showed  in  their  faces  and  in  their  acconterments  and 
bearing  that  they  had  made  progress  since  the  time  of  that  first  gathering. 
Th6  school  had  been  doing  its  work.  It  was  a  source  of  illumination,  anda 
source  of  uplift  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State.  f*or  sixteen 
years  it  had  been  an  eificient  educator. 
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pvogteM  had  been  made  daring  that  period  of  sixteen  years,  what 
remaining  thirteen  years  acoomplishedt  Today,  iustead  of  two  nor- 
dlst  Illinois  has  aathorized  the  e9aipment  of  five,  to  sa^  nothinfif 
)  very  successful  institution  in  Chicafi^o.  And  the  educating  power 
nstitntions  has  not  been  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  it  islmifhtier 
rer  was  before.  Today  the  State  of  Illinois  believes  in  normal  schools, 
of  its  citizens  were  to  be  taken,  the  majority  in  their  favor  would  be 
,  Thirteen  years  Ago  the  decision  would  have  been  far  less  empha- 
n  1862,  if  a  direct  vote  had  been  taken,  I  am  sure  that  the  schools 
ve  been  condemned  by  an  immense  majority. 

spoken  of  the  early  normal  schools  for  the  reason  already  suirgested 
memory  of  them  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  die.  There  seems  to  be 
dency  to  look  upon  these  early  institutions  with  a  species  of  contempt 
>f  their  comparatively  limited  activities.  This  seems  to  me  to  be,  in 
ree,  unjustifiable.  They  did  the  best  they  could.  They  made  use  of 
iowiedj(e  that  was  then  developed  in  respect  to  methods  of  teaching, 
e  principles  that  underlie  them.  If  after  sixty  years  of  stirring 
ind  profound  study,  some  additions  had  not  been  made  to  our  know- 
these  points,  it  certainly  would  have  been  a  dis»n'ace  to  us.  The 
8  and  the  teachers  of  the  early  normal  schools  were  not  mere  imita- 
lose  who  had  gone  before  them.  They  moved  forward.  They  occu- 
and  higher  ground  than  had  previously  been  reached.  They  deserve 
B  of  all  for  their  progressive  and,  at  the  same  time,  reasonably  con- 
spirit.  For  us  to  treat  them  with  contempt  would  be  indefensible, 
be  as  if  a  man  were  to  dishonor  his  own  father.  And  there  is  no 
bioh  we  can  more  effectually  do  them  honor  than  by  making  advances 
work  which  they  have  done.  Let  us  honor  these  pioneers  by  oon- 
what  we  can  to  thn  improvement  of  the  science  of  pedagogy.  But 
it  with  a  reverent  spirit,  and  with  thanks  to  God  for  the  worth  and 
hilness  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

ne  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true 
»f  a  normal  school.    In  our  time  the  field  of  activity  for  these  schools 

much  enlarged.  New  phases  of  the  great  questions  involved  in  the 
;eaching,  have  come  to  be  discussed.  Educational  science  today  has 
tments.  And  there  seems  to  be  some  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
atives  of  these  departments  to  talk  about  their  special  work  as  if  it 
whole  of  the  seienoe  of  pedagogy.  I  wish  today  to  call  yonr  atten- 
!i  few  general  considerations  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  a  norma) 
I  wish  to  consider  some  general  facts  bearing  upon  the  utility  of  these 
M.    lo  a  general  way  I  wish  to  offer  some  answer  to  the  questions, 

a  normal  school  for r*    **What  ought  a  normal  school  to  aeoom- 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  function  of  the  normal  school  is 
in  accomplishing  the  true  ends  of  education.  The  normal  school  un- 
to »re{>ar^  teachers  for  their  work.  It  is  certainly  fair  to  expect 
(hall  give  these  teachers  a  correct  idea  of  the  ends  which  they,  as 

are  to  attain. 

Kecomplisbmtnat  of  this  work,  it  will  be  necessanr,  first  of  all,  to  nn- 
the  stmcture  and  philosophy  of  the  human  mindP- to  learn  the  mental 
d  and  even  physical  necessities  of  the  human  being — and  then  to  ^e- 
thodd  for  the  meeting  of  these  necessities.  Of  course  we  see  at  onoe 
•pens  up  a  large  field  for  study.  The  human  being  is  very  complex. 
r9  and  activities  are  mutually  dependent,  the  one  upon  the  other,  in 
ys.  Rightly  to  develop  these  powers  one  needs  much  preparation  in 
oi  thought.  The  normal  school  then  must  present,  as  far  as  possi- 
le  aad  clearly  stated  system  of  pedagogical  philosophy.  And  m  or- 
the  practical  may  be  kept  in  view  it  must  present  opportuuities  for 
oot  these  theories  in  actual  work.  Hence  the  need  of  a  practice 
Bach  a  school  is  necessary  not  only  to  prevent  the  normal  students 
omrag  mere  theorizers,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  confirm  their  grasp 
principles  which  they  have  mastered,  and  also  to  enable  them  to 
IT  diseoveries. 

t  only  mnst  there  be  a  study,  on  the  part  of  tboae  wVlo  «ixe  ^otA'Ql^^V- 
Qfmil  school,  of  the  problems  of  eduoation  in  a  {JC^TieraX  'WK^^XyoX.^^ 
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school  ou^ht  also  to  provu'e  for  the  special  educational  wants  of  the  commi 
nity  in  which  it  is  located.  Most  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  United  State 
have  begun  their  work  by  dealing:  with  the  actual  needs  of  schools.  The  ii 
struction  which  they  have  imparted,  the  principles  which  they  have  tauji^h 
have  been  adjusted  to  existing  conditions.  I  remember  many  years  ago  it  wt 
urged  in  some  quarters  that  the  normal  school  ought  to  confine  itself  to  tb 
discussion  of  what  was  then  called  the  science  of  education,  without  referenc 
to  the  special  defects  existing  in  the  schools.  But  very  wisely,  as  it  seen 
to  me,  tnis  counsel  was  not  followed.  The  normal  scnools,  instead  of  coi 
fining  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  pedagogical  principles,  have  imparte 
a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  study.  Arithmeti< 
geography,  English  grammar,  etc.,  have  actually  been  taught  in  these  school 
This  has  been  done  in  part,  at  least,  because  the  normal  school  pupils  neede 
that  kind  of  teaching.  In  those  early  days  it  was  impossible  to  require  thi 
every  student,  who  came  to  the  normal  school,  should  be  so  thoroughly  qualifie 
ill  all  these  branches  of  study  that  no  further  attention  need  be  paid  to  thea 
Everyone  knew  that  this  was  not  the  case.  To  have  confined  the  norm; 
school  work  at  that  time  to  what  was  then  called  the  science  of  educatioi 
would  have  been  to  make  the  school  useless  for  the  time  being.  A  public  ii 
stitution  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  existing  wants  of  tb 
people.  Of  course,  in  order  to  do  this,  its  conductors  must  study  genen 
principles.  But  an  institution,  sustained  at  public  expense,  is  justly  expecte 
to  contribute  to  existing  needs. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  tfa 
schools,  should  be  considered  in  the  normal  school,  and  that  is  in  order  t 
illustrate  right  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  a  universally  accepted  principl 
that  general  principles  can  only  be  thoroughly  taught  by  being  practical] 
applied.  Our  views  of  general  truths  are  filmy.  The  effort  practically  to  a] 
ply  them  helps  our  conception  of  them  wonderfully.  This  is  really  the  bas 
for  the  establishment  of  practice  schools.  The  normal  student  in  nis  norm; 
class  may  be  led  to  see  the  value  of  a  process  in  instruction,  and  the  souni 
ness  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  And  yet  his  knowledge  of  the  sul 
iect  may  be  vague.  Only  practice  can  make  that  knowledge  thoroughly  r 
liable. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  this  magnificently  ei 
dowed  institution  in  respect  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Illinoist  It  is  bound  t 
study  their  educational  wants.  It  is  not  here  to  deal  with  generalities  merely 
It  must  take  the  measure  of  educational  matters  as  they  exist  here.  It  mu 
learn  how  the  schools  in  Coles  and  adjoining  counties  are  conducted.  Whi 
is  worthy  in  these  it  must  encourage.  What  is  deficient,  it  must  provide  fo: 
If  there  is  any  educational  wilderness  in  these  realms,  this  normal  8oho< 
must  make  them  blossom  like  the  rose. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  normal  school  is.  in  a  peculiar  sense,  f< 
the  use  of  the  whole  people.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  the  direct  ii 
structor  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages.  But  the  meaning  is  that  it  should  ^ 
forth  into  all  the  homes.  It  is  not  to  be  the  instructor  of  a  class,  nor  of  chi 
dren  of  a  class.  It  is  the  culminating  achievement  of  universal  educatioi 
In  this  spirit  its  work  should  be  done.  I  think  it  is  important  that  this  poii 
should  be  observed  because  in  our  time  there  are  so  many  tendencies  to  tl 
separation  of  mankind  into  classes.  In  our  country,  perhaps,  the  most  ooc 
mon  basis  of  such  separation  is  outward  wealth.  The  man  who  can  build  f< 
himself  a  residence  costing  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  as  it  is  said  has  r 
cently  been  done,  almost  of  necessity  feels  like  withdrawing  from  the  ooi 
mon  crowd.  The  human  being  is  keenly  susceptible  to  the  possibility  of  pe 
sonal  distinction.  The  man  who  thinks  he  can  be  king  is  very  likely  to  fav< 
royalty.  And  in  the  United  States  so  much  improvement  has  been  made 
the  outward  conditions  of  people  that  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  kingsh 
occurs  to  many.  Sometimes  young  people  are  exhorted  to  train  themseiv* 
for  leadership.  And  undoubtedly  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  counsel 
good.  There  is  a  kind  of  leadership  that  is  worthy.  But  it  is  not  the  leade 
ship  of  command.  It  is  the  leadership  that  enables  men  to  render  service 
their  fellows,  it  is  the  leadership  that  recognizes  the  equal  claim  of  all.  It  is  tl 
Jeadersbip  that  recognizes  the  truth  ot  t\ios©d.wui^  '^ot^^,**K^  ^ho  would  I 
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irreat  among  you.  let  him  be  your  Bervant."  MoBt  of  the  evils  that  threaten 
onr  nation  arise  from  the  inordinate  desire  for  the  other  kind  of  leadership, — 
from  the  desire  for  positions  in  which  one  may  impose  his  will  upon  others. 
The  desire  for  power  is  legitimate,  if  it  is  held  in  subordination  to  the  desire 
for  helping  our  fellow  men.  But  the  desire  of  power  for  its  own  sake  has  in 
it  an  element  of  unmitigated  vulgarity.  Its  essential  element  is  a  gross  self- 
ishness. How  much  genius,  how  much  moral  purity,  how  much  genuine 
patriotism  does  it  take  to  make  a  man  a  candidate  for  a  public  position  f 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  suggested  one  of  the  important  functions 
of  a  normal  school.  It  should  impress  upon  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  preparing  to  be  teachers  the  true  motive  to  activity.  As  already  inti- 
mated, the  history  of  the  school  throws  light  upon  this  point.  The  normal 
school  is  the  highest  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  universal  education.  And  the 
idea  of  universal  education  has  at  its  basis  the  great  principle  of  human 
equality.  Let  the  teacher  go  forth  from  the  normaTschooI  fully  inspired  with 
this  g[rand  idea.  Let  him  say  to  himself  in  serious  earnestness  that  his  busi- 
ness is  the  elevation,  intellectually  and  morally,  of  the  entire  community. 
Let  him  not  be  satisfied  with  himself  unless  he  has  done  something  to  pro- 
mote this  great  uplift.  Let  him  see  to  it  that  there  goes  forth  from  him,  not 
alone  in  words,  out  in  the  silent  and  resistless  influence  of  character,  an 
energy  that  shall  reproduce  itself  in  those  who  come  under  his  teaching.  No 
higher  service  can  be  rendered  to  humanity  than  that  which  is  rendered  by 
the  true  teacher  And  this  must  be  rendered  to  all  without  favoritism  or  un- 
due discrimination. 

By  human  equality  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  equality  in  power  or  mental 
endowment,  or  even  the  moral  attributes.  I  mean  the  equalit:^  of  the  claim 
which  every  human  being  presents  for  the  kind  of  culture  which  he  or  she 
needs.  There  is  no  human  being  so  nobly  endowed  but  that  in  some  form  he 
needs  the  help  of  his  fellow  men.  There  is  no  human  being  so  meanly  en- 
dowed or  so  laden  with  imperfections  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  all  help  which 
can  be  rendered  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  race,  and  especially  of  those  in- 
terested in  educational  enterprises,  to  do  for  all  the  very  best  that  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  enlightenment  and  ethical  development. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  land  has  declared  that 
the  moral  training  of  the  students  in  that  institution  is  not  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  university  should  labor.  He  declares  that  the  students  come  to 
his  institution  with  their  characters  already  formed  for  good  or  for  evil.  I 
wish  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  put  into  the  words  that  this  rule  will 
not  do  for  the  normal  school.  The  teachers  that  go  forth  from  these  halls 
will  have  such  duties  to  perform  as  will  make  the  ri^t  kind  of  characters  an 
essential  element  in  their  work.  The  normal  school  is  not  here  merely  to  fur- 
iiish  information,  which  may  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  here  to  fur- 
nish, as  far  as  possible,  true  ideas  of  nving.  It  is  here  for  the  purpose  of 
molding  souls  whose  characteristics  shall  be  fit  to  be  reproduced  in  those  that 
oome  under  their  charge.  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  a  large  amount  of  time 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  enforcement  among  pupils  of  right  conduct.  Not  that. 
But  there  must  be  in  the  institution  an  ethical  energy  that  shall  make  itself 
felt  for  ^[ood.  I  think  the  institution  ought  to  hold  itself  responsible  for  this. 
If  there  is  any  place  on  earth  where  the  highest  ideals  of  character  should  be 
insisted  upon,  it  is  in  the  normal  school.  The  very  essence  of  a  normal  school 
is  that  it  IS  a  fountain  from  which  streams  of  infiuence  shall  go  forth.  It  is 
<he  garden  from  which  vast  fields  shall  be  furnished  with  the  seeds  from 
which  shall  spring  a  glorified  humanity. 
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I  heartily  congnratnlate  the  board  of  trustees,  the  faoolty  of  this  iastilotioB,. 
and  the  people  of  Eastern  Illinois,  upon  the  establishment  and  maipifioent  en- 
dowment of  this  institution.  Today  the  State  of  Illinois  is  oommitted  to  en- 
terprises of  this  kind  Tou  mav,  therefore,  be  assured  that  all  your  future 
years  will  be  provided  for.  Witn  that  assuraaloe,  and  with  this  noble  build- 
infi:  already  erected,  who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  good  which  you  may 
accomplish f  It  seems  to  me  that  ^u  may  take  high  inspiration  from  these 
circumstances.  The  State  of  Illinois  is  looking^  here  for  grtAt  results,  and  1 
feel  sure  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Go  forth  with  the  advantage  of  the 
accumulated  knowledge  in '  the  science  of  education  which  the  tifges  have 
gathered  in.  Go  fortn  with  the  comforting  reflection  that  your  institution  is 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  this  great  State.  Go  forth,  inspired 
by  the  thought  that  it  is  possible  for  you  here  to  do  the  grandest  work  for 
humanity  wnich  is  ever  permitted  to  human  energy. 
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WESTERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Maoomb,  Illinois. 

Son.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction: 

DbitB  SiB: — In  obmpiH&iioe  wittt  your  requeBt  I  here^vHth  respect- 
folly  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  Western  Illinois  Normal 
wMWWr 

On  April  21,  1899,  by  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School/'  it  was  provided 
by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  that  a  normal  school  shoald  be  erected 
ind  conducted  in  tbat  poittion  of  tbe  Stale  of  IUim>i9  lying  west  of 
the  fourth  principal  meridian  in  what  is  known  as  the  Military  Tract. 
This  act  became  effective  July  1,  1899.  Shortly  after  this  act  went 
into  operation  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  complianoe 
fkerewiih,  appointed  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  locathig 
fte  said  school.  For  various  reasons  this  board  was  unable  te  h^ate 
tlie  school,  and  after  this  fact  became  apparent  their  rsBignaiioiit 
l^re  accepted  and  a  new  board  appointed  in  Jtily,  1900.  Itt  AtfgttSt, 
1900,  after  inspection  of  the  various  sites  offered  by  different  com- 
munities for  the  loeation  of  the  school,  the  city  of  Macomb  was  se- 
lected, the  citizenfif  of  tbat  ptace  and  vicinity  giving  for  the  purpose 
of  the  location  of  the  school  a  beautiful  tract  of  grovnd  59|  Bcn0  in 
extent,  lying  immediately  contiguous  to  the  town.  Plans  and  speci- 
fcations  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and  adopted  by  the 
hiard  of  trustees  for  the  structure,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  modern, 
well  equipped  building,  and  one  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  most  ad- 
Unced  and  best  approved  views.  The  appropriatioD  whiofa  is  avails 
able  so  far  for  the  work  is  the  sum  of  176,000.  In  October,  1900,  the 
eottteaM  fo(F  th&  fbondatkiB  of  the  baildiDg  Was  lei  to  tbe  Tri-City 
GoMneticHBi  GottifpBttiy  of  Daveaport,  la^,  and  at  Ihis't&ne  worrk  10  ia 
progiosa^  amd  tbe  tornaa  of  the  contract  require  thai  the  f oandatienDitf 
Mk  be  codaplete  hf  the  firat  day  of  January,  1901.  Work  apon  ibe 
BQpeiBltactmpe  wiU  immediatelv  foUiorw,  and  it  will  \j»  the  eadeavof 
oi  the  tvaslaea  to  ha^ve  thi»  building  praetieally  oomplete  kfy  the  first 
ol  Septeolb^r,  1901 . 

Very  tettpeasittillf  tftibmittefd, 

B.  M.  CiiitiiWimAx, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  0/  Truate**. 
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ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND. 


Jaoksonvillb,  Illinois. 

Honorable  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

SiB:~I  herewith  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  namber  of  inmateo 
and  character  of  the  work  done,  in  this  institution  daring  the  hu 
^nnial  period  ending  Jane  tSO,  1900. 

Attendanob,  Tear  Ending  June  30,  1899. 
Namber  enrolled: 

Males 141 

Females Hi 

ToUl 

School  in  session,  days 

Averaff e  daily  attendance,  days 

Attendance,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1900. 
Namber  enrolled: 

Hales in 

Females Ul 

ToUl 

School  in  session,  days 

Average  daily  attendance,  days Mt 

The  sab-divisions  of  the  school  department  and  the  coarse  of  study 
are  substantially  as  reported  two  years  ago.  Pupils  who  complete 
the  course  may  remain  not  to  exceed  two  years  in  the  kindergarten, 
six  years  in  the  *'grade,"  and  four  years  in  the  high  school.  During 
this  time  all  pupils  who  have  the  necessary  ability  are  given  in- 
struction in  music,  and  all  except  those  who  are  excused  by  a  phy- 
sician, are  required  to  take  part  regularly  in  a  physical  drill.  Op- 
portunities for  manual  training  are  provided  and  most  pupils  go 
to  the  work  rooms  as  regularly  as  they  go  to  the  school  and  music 
rooms^ 
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Rigidity  of  grading  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable.  Speaking  of  the  common  schools,  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edacation,  says:  "The  most 
Berious  weakness  of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  this  country,  is 
found  in  the  usual  iron-clad  method  of  grading."  If  this  is  true  of 
the  schools  for  normal  pupils,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  rigidly  graded 
school  for  the  blind  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  is  comparatively 
small  and  the  variety  of  intellect  and  ability  greatly  modified  by  the 
varied  circumstances  and  conditions  that  have  resulted  in  blind- 
ness? 

If  all  our  pupils  were  congenitally  blind  and  were  sent  to  school 
when  six  years  of  age,  the  problem  of  grading  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent and  much  less  complicated.    But  the  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties that  confront  one  who  attempts  strict  classification,  nay,  the 
immeasurable  harm  that  will  be  done  by  such  an  attempt  long  per- 
sisted in,  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  our 
pupils  who  have  never  seen  the  lisht  come  to  us  at  five  or  six  years 
of  age;  others  that  were  bom  blind  are  kept  in  their  homes  and  led 
about  and  waited  upon  until  they  are  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age 
and  then  put  into  our  kindergarten;  that  still  others  have,  perhaps 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  been  neglected — left  in  a  corner  with 
a  mouth-organ  and  a  drum,  and  have  thus  passed  the  early  years  of 
their  childhood  and  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  these  come  to  us 
with  undeveloped  limbs  and  with  the  hands  of  a  child  of  five;  that 
some  become  blind  at  two,  three,  or  four  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
disease  or  accident  that  caused  their  blindness  has  left  them,  not 
I  exactly   "feeble-minded"  as  the  term  is  usually  interpreted,  but 
I  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  for  life;  that  others  lose  their 
sight  at  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  that  some 
of  these  come  to  us  as  soon  as  they  have  recovered  from  the  illness 
or  accident  that  dooms  them  to  darkness  for  the  remainder  of  their 
liyes— some  with  other  faculties  unimpaired,  and  with  a  degree  of 
conrage  and  optimism  that  is  a  rebuke  to   many  of  us,  others  dis- 
heartened and  depressed  because  of  the  deep  shadow  that  has  fallen 
npoQ  them;  that  some  in  middle  life  are  stricken  with  blindness  and 
plead  for  admission  to  this  institution — for  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing to  read  with  their  finger-tips  and  of  learning  to  use  their  hands 
in  useful  occupation.    A  moment's  view  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  will 
not  fail  to  convince  even  the  casual  observer  that  the  careful  study 
of  individual  necessities  and  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  individual 
needs,  are  the  especially  difficult  tasks  that  confront  the  educator  of 
the  blind.    Classification  and  gradation  can  at  best  only  be  adopted 
in  a  small  way  as  the  outcome  and  concomitant  of  careful  individual 
Rtody  and  instruction. 
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1^  following  reports  of  pupils  as  given  to  i^e  soperintendi 
the  dose  of  the  last  Bcho(^  year  by  the  kiiidergarten  teachen 
serre  to  iliastrate  the  great  variety  of  intellect  with  which  we 
deal  in  a  school  for  the  blind: 


A.  B.— Aac.  7  Ybajm. 


One  year  in  eehool. 

Very  Uttle  progreu  ontU  the  latter  piurt  of 
ttieyear. 
JTritee  v«ry  little. 
Pares  read,  U. 
*Perfeet  papers,  19. 

C.  D.— AOB.  6  ^BAB8. 

One  year  in  school. 

Does  very  little  num^ber-work. 

•Bzcellent  in  readinff. 

Good  In  writinjr. 

Paves  read.  noT 

*  Perfect  papers.  Sp. 

£.  F.  Agb,  le  Tbarb. 

In  school  six  months. 

Scarcely  any  progress. 

Can  string  wooden  beads— nothing  more. 


I.  J.— AOB,  7  Tbabs. 

One  year  in  school. 
Reading  excellent. 
Number-work  fair. 
Pares  read.  228. 


'G.  H.~AmB,  9  Vbabs. 


In  school  fifteen  monAs. 
Excellent  in  all  work. 
Paces  read  In  last  year.  iTiS. 
Perfect  papers  last  year,  206. 


K.  L.— Agb.  9  Tbasb. 


8ne  year  in  schooL 
as  done  yery  little. 
May  deyelop  in  time— v^ry  doobtfal 


M.  N.— Aqx,  9  TxARg. 


In  school  two  years. 

Reading  excellent. 

Has  read  Cyr's  Primer.  Cyr's  First  fi 
Gyr*s  Second  Reader.  Little  George 
Inffton.   Patty's   Patch-work.    Seven 
Sisters.  Scripture  Lessons,  etc.,  etc 

Number-work,  ffood. 

Paires  read  during  the  last  school  ye 

Perfect  papers.  278. 


The  following  taken  from  the  report  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ^ 
by  a  teacher  of  third  and  fourth  grade  children,  will  give  some 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  oar  work  in  these  grades. 

Arithmetic:  Reviewed  from  the  beginning  and  completed  W< 
Arithmetic,  Book  I. 

^Reading:    Daniel  Webster  (brief  biography) ,  James  Watt, 
Revere's  Ride,  Melchior's  Dream,  Our  Field,  The  Trinity  Fl< 
LaSalle,  Happy  Family,  The  AmerioaiU  Tropics,  Washington 
The  Spy,  The  (^recit  Stone  Face,  Revolutionary  Heroes,  Third 
Reader  and  Child's  Bool^  of  Natuxe. 

Geography:  (Jur  American  Neighbors  to  Chapter  XX.  Also 
G-eography  work  as  was  necessary  to  enable  the  children  to  ni 
stand  the  ''news  of  the  day,"  as  presented  in  connection  with 
chapel  exercises  each  morning.  Special  work  was  done  on  the 
ography  of  the  Philippines,  Uie  Hawaiian  Islands,  South  Africa 
the  West  India  Islands. 

Language:     McMurry's  Story  of    LaSalle  and    Our    Amei 
Neighbors  were  the  basis  of  much  of  the  language  work.     Me 
&  Bright's  Language  Book  and  DeGarmo's  Lessons,  I.  and  II. 
used  as  guides  in  oral  work. 

*A  paper  that  is  without  any  error  which  the  pupil  mi^ht  reasonably  be  expected  to 
is  called  by  us  a  ^'perfect  papar.*' 

NoTB.— The  aboYC  is  the  rbadinr  done  in  school  and  in  class.  Besides  this,  most  < 
pupils  read  several  hundred  pages  silently,  and  many  **ink-print"  books  were  read 
popjjs  by  their  teachers  at  the  resrular  evening  reading. 

Note,— It  la  part  of  oar  plan  to  make  aU  the  centers  of  great  interest  throughout  the 
eoatrihute  to  the  interest  of  our  pupils  in  theVc  s^cTi^^Yii  ^nofk. 
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iBflPOBTS  OF  PUPILS  IN  aiBLfl'  IimBlCBDIATB  DBPABTMBKT. 


A.  A.~AoB.  IS  Tears. 


Fborth  ffrade. 
JB  tohool  flT«  years, 
foesllsnt  in  sU  lines. 
Vires  read.  4872. 
^•srfest  papers.  75. 


£.  F.— AoB.  18  Tbars. 

Ungraded. 
Kecently  lost  Bight, 
In  school  seren  months. 
Pi^fesread,  ISA. 
Perfect  papers,  10. 


C.  D.— AOB,  10  TSABS. 


Fourth  rrade. 
In  school  four  years. 
Excellent  in  all  lines. 
Pmres  read.  IMi. 
Perfect  papers.  00. 


G.  H.— AoB,  16  Tbars. 

Ungraded. 

Does  yery  little  work  in  Arithmetic. 

lledinm  in  readlac. 

Writes,  bat  not  accurately. 

Pages  read,  2.9B9. 

Perfect  papers,  6. 


The  following  reports  were  made  by  the  teacher  of  tvpe- writing  at 
the  end  of  the  last  school  year.  A  "perfect  paper''  in  the  type- 
writing room  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  error  in  spelling,  panctaa- 
tion,  capitalization,  or  in  the  operating  of  the  machine.  A  mistake 
m  spacing,  syllabication,  or  the  writing  of  one  letter  over  another 
for  the  purpose  of  correction,  rules  the  paper  out  of  the  perfect 
paper  class.  The  "paper"  is  one  page,  or  any  part  of  a  page  made  at 
one  fitting. 

A.  B. — Second  jear  work.  Perfect  papers,  3.  Careless  in  work  and  in- 
flist^  upon  saorificing  accuracy  to  speed. 

C.  D. — Second  year  work.  Perfect  papers,  8.  Does  very  careless  work  and 
IHils  speed  before  accuracy. 

S.  F. — Second  year  work.  Perfect  papers,  22.  Is  very  careful  and  takes 
pride  in  his  work;  but  many  errors  eome  through  his  limited  knowledge  of 
tbe  use  of  Buglish  and  cojosequeiU;  ii^ability  to  toke  dictation  acurateiy. 

G.  H.— First  year  work.  Perfect  papers,  29.  Did  not  begin  work  until 
some  little  time  after  school  opened,  and  in  a  short  time  was  able  to  work 
with  "the  second  year  class.  Has  made  excellent  progi^ess.  Made  out  reports 
for  iseyeral  jteacoers  At  the  close  of  the  school  and  the  work  was  entirely  satis^ 
^to;ry. 

I.  J.*— Po8t;ffraduate  work.  Pexfect  papers,  55.  Is  a  good  speller,  takes 
dictation  intelligently,  and  does  good  work  alwi^ys. 

K.  L. — First  year  work.  Perfect  papers,  102.  Has  the  highest  number  of 
perfect  papers  of  any  one  in  the  type- writing  class.  Writes  very  carefully  and 
18  gaining  in  speed  wiitho(at  any  loss  in  the  matter  of  accuracy. 

TQB  BBISULTS  O?  OUK  WOBK. 

From  a  humanitarian  gtandpoint. 

Blind  people  learn  to  read.  Enough  reading  matter  is  now  pro- 
vided in  the  various  systems  so  that  the  educated  blind  person  so 
inclined  and  whose  environment  is  such  as  to  permit  this,  can  spend 
much  of  his  time  pleasantly  and,  in  a  sense  profitably,  in  reading 
good  books. 

Blind  people  learn  to  write.  This  again  furnishes  occupation  as 
well  as  tne  means  of  communicating  with  distant  friends  and  of  re- 
cording one's  own  thoughts.     Sometimes  the  t1io\i^\il^  ol  \A\tA  ^^t- 
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sons  have  been  considered  worthy  of  preservation  through  the 
printer's  art.  Many  a  valuable  book  has  come  out  of  the  darkness 
of  perpetaal  blindness  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  those  with  the  most 
perfect  sight. 

Some  blind  people  learn  to  sing,  and  to  play  upon  one  or  more 
musical  instruments.  This  becomes  to  them  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction. The  satisfaction  is  no  doubt  increased  when  they  can 
thereby  give  pleasure  to  other  people. 

Blind  people  learn  to  work  with  their  hands.  This  furnishes  oc- 
cupation for  both  mind  and  body.  However  small  the  earnings  may 
be,  they  find  in  such  employment  unlimited  comfort.  ^ 

To  all  the  young  blind,  as  to  people  with  sight,  the  possibilities  of 
great  success  in  some  chosen  vocation  may  act  at  once  as  an  incen- 
tive to  effort  and  as  a  charm  to  make  drudgery  and  heavy  burden- 
bearing  endurable. 

From  an  economic  standpoint. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  completely,  even  in  our  thought,  the 
economic  value  of  training  from  the  culture  and  comfort  values.  No 
person  of  sound  mind  can  be  altogether  comfortable,  no  matter  how 
highly  he  may  be  cultured,  if  he  is  dependent  for  the  necessities  of 
life  upon  some  relative  or  friend.  In  order  that  labor  may  not  be 
joyless,  it  is  quite  essential  that  it  be  remunerative  enough  to  supply 
the  daily  wants  of  the  laborer,  Hence  the  real  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  such  a  school  as  this,  must  be  measured  in  part  at  least  by 
what  it  will  enable  its  graduates  to  do  that  will  contribute  something 
of  value  to  the  general  good.  Statistics  are  not  at  hand  that  give 
any  very  clear  idea  of  the  economic  value  of  the  work  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Many  of  our  graduates  do  not  need  to  become  self-supporting  and 
therefore  are  not.  Others  need  to  support  themselves,  bravely  at- 
tempt to  do  this,  but  find  it  very  difficult.  Most  of  them  earn  in  part 
their  own  living.  A  few  are  entirely  self-supporting,  and  contribute 
even  to  the  support  of  others. 

The  pupils  who  have  been  sent  out  from  this  and  other  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  who  are  now  earning  either  wholly  or  in  part  their 
own  living  are  doing  this: 

1.  Many  of  them  as  teachers  of  music,  vocal  or  instrumental. 

2.  A  few  as  performers  in  music. 

3.  Some  as  private  instructors  of  other  blind  stadents. 

4.  A  few  as  teachers  in  institutions  for  the  blind. 

5.  A  few  as  teachers  and  assistants  in  other  institutions. 

6.  Some  as  operators  of  the  typewriter — doinf?  their  work  from  dictation. 

7.  A  few  as  manafi^ers  of  some  business— as  dairying,  general  farming,  or 
manufacturing. 

8.  Some  as  broom  makers.  Those  who  do  such  work  as  this  usually  com- 
bine  with  it  chair  caning,  basket  making,  the  making  of  horse  nets  ana  ham- 

moeks,  etc, 

9.    Some  as  tnnera  and  repairers  of  pianoB. 
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In  conolasion,  I  beg  to  thank  you  and  your  able  assistant  for  the 
interest  yon  have  manifested  in  onr  work  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  helpful  suggestions  that  have  come  to  us  from  your  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  H.  Hall, 

Superintendent. 


—9  P.  I. 
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ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 


Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Hon,  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  law  and  in  accordance  with 
your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  summary  of  the 
condition  of  this  institution  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30, 
1900. 

The  period  under  review  has  been  marked  by  a  gratifying  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  work  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Jacksonville.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-three  pupils  were  in  attend- 
ance in  the  year  1898-'99;  five  hundred  and  forty-six  pupils,  of  whom 
eighty- five  were  new  admissions,  were  in  attendance  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1900. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  conducted  by  fifty-five  instruct- 
ors. In  the  manual  alphabet  department,  in  which  the  school  work 
and  communication  between  teachers  and  pupils  is  carried  on  in  the 
English  language  by  means  of  writing  and  finger-spelling,  there 
were  seventeen  classes.  In  the  oral  department,  in  which  the  school 
work  and  communication  between  pupil  and  teacher  is  carried  on  in 
the  English  language  by  means  of  speech,  lip-reading  and  writing, 
for  the  most  part,  there  were  twenty-one  classes.  In  the  art  depart- 
ment six  classes;  in  the  manual  arts  and  industries,  twenty-one 
classes,  and,  in  the  new  department  of  domestic  science  there  were 
eighteen  classes.  The  new  departments  of  floriculture  and  Sloyd 
have  been  organized  too  recently  to  call  for  more  than  mere  mention 
at  the  present  time.  The  department  of  physical  culture  has  been 
reorganized,  in  part,  and  the  girls  are  no  longer  expected  or  en- 
couraged to  become  proficient  in  heavy  gymnastics,  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem as  modified  by  the  best  American  practice,  being  now  recognized 
as  more  satisfactory  at  least  in  the  training  and  development  of 
girls. 

Much  more  attention  is  given  to  physical  culture  in  this  school 
than  is  customary  in  public  schools  in  general.  In  fact,  systematic 
exercise  under  teachers  is  required  of  every  pupil  not  excused  by  the 
physician.  The  manual  arts  and  industries  also  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  is  customary  in  public  school  work,  being  obligatory  for 
one-third  of  the  school-day  for  the  last  eight  years  of  our  twelve 
j^esrs'  coarse. 
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The  calamity  of  total  deafness  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  intellectual 
advancement  which  can  affect  the  undeveloped  powers  of  a  mind  re- 
taining any  capacity  whatever  for  instruction.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  I  make  it  advisedly,  after  the  cumulative  experience 
of  many  years  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  this  form  of  misfor- 
tune. The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  single  privation  of  a  purely 
physical  approach  to  the  mind  of  the  child  cannot  be  realized,  even 
remotely,  by  the  unprofessional  observer.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
deaf  that  it  is  possible  to  procure  experienced  and  well- trained  pro- 
fessional teachers  of  the  deaf  for  deaf  children,  and  it  is  little  short 
of  a  crime  to  confide  the  instruction  of  these  most  unfortunate  chil- 
dren to  inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers.  Eveii  able  college 
professors  are  helpless  in  the  presence  of  deaf  children,  and  the  most 
expert  teachers  in  the  common  schools  are  not  prepared  to  instruct 
a  totally  deaf  child  ignorant  of  language.  It  is  now  the  policy  of 
this  school  to  employ  none  but  trained  and  experienced  teachers, 
who  have  had  special  training  for  this  work. 

All  educational  work  of  a  high  order  is  a  severe  strain  upon  the 
teacher,  and  educators  of  the  deaf  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  unquestioned  fidelity  to  duty,  the 
time  arrives  when  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  prize  fighter,  becomes 
"stale,**  and  should  retire  from  the  field.  The  supply  of  thoroughly 
qualified  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  limited,  and  we  need  funds  to  re- 
tain highly  efScient  teachers  and  to  add  to  the  number  as  the  occa- 
sion arises. 

The  ultimate  aim  or  aims  of  education  for  the  deaf  are  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  education  of  all  children,  but  the  methods  in- 
volve special  processes  and  special  devices  which  have  been  elabo- 
nited  by  the  experience  of  years 

Deaf-mutism  is  a  physical  condition  due  solely  to  deafness  dating 
from  birth,  infancy,  or  early  childhood.  The  deafness  may  be  total 
or  partial.  Those  known  technically  as  deaf-mutes  may  be  totally 
<iQmb  in  consequence  of  deafness,  or  they  may  retain  more  or  less  of 
the  speech  acquired  in  early  childhood  before  the  loss  of  hearing,  or 
they  may  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips  through 
training  at  school. 

Deaf-mutes  of  the  present  day,  if  well  educated  by  the  methods 
and  processes  employed  in  the  best  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  even  in 
inferior  schools,  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  more  or  less  intelligibly, 
and  also  to  understand  the  speech  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  even  of  strangers  to  a  useful  degree. 

This  almost  marvelous  power  of  lip-reading  is  developed  for  the 
most  part  incidentally  during  the  acquisition  of  speech  by  the  deaf. 
Teachers  should  understand  the  various  degrees  of  visibility  of  the 
elements  of  speech  revealed  by  the  position  and  transitions  of  the 
vocal  organs,  but  need  not  themselves  be  masters  of  lip-reading.  In 
fact  few  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  able  to  read  the  lips.  The  true  func- 
tion of  the  true  teacher  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  this  matter.  If 
the  teacher  presents  the  diflSculties  in  proper  order  the  deaf  pupil 
takes  the  steps  one  at  a  time  and  soon  becomes  ©7Lp^i\,  Y\i  ^xi  ^\\.  xvoX. 
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possessed  by  the  teacher  himself.  The  pupil  develops  his  own  powers. 
Lip-reading  stands  unrivaled  as  a  means  of  communication  in  the 
case  of  the  deaf  for  short  distances.  Notwithstanding  its  many  limi- 
tations, lip-reading  is  upon  the  whole  of  more  value  to  the  deaf  than 
speech,  if  one  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two.  Any  power 
of  sight  is  better  than  total  blindness.  Any  power  of  speech  is  better 
than  total  dumbness.  Any  ability  to  read  the  lips  is  better  than  total 
inability  to  read  the  lips.  The  ability  to  speak  and  understand  speech 
by  watching  the  movements  of  the  lips  is  of  great  value  in  the  home 
and  in  the  shop,  but  the  educational  value  of  these  twin  arts,  as  a 
preparation  for  education — nourishing  and  stimulating  mental  de- 
velopment, is'  by  far  greater,  however  useful  simply  as  a  means  of 
communication.  Perception,  memory,  association,  imagination,  rea- 
son, will  — all  these  are  used  and  trained  and  developed  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  speech  and  lip-reading.  Living  speech  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  deaf  as  well  as  of  the  hearing  child,  in 
its  proper  correlations,  and  the  speech  of  the  deaf  even  if  imperfect 
and  sounding  strange  and  uncouth  to  unaccustomed  ears,  has  a  high 
educational  value  even  when  it  is  far  from  satisfactory  as  a  means  of 
communication  merely.  True  it  is  that  certain  deaf-mutes  respond 
but  feebly  to  instruction  along  these  advanced  Hires,  but  the  same  is- 
true  of  a  great  multitude  of  hearing  pupils,  who  have  little  or  no- 
capacity  for  even  elementary  literary  attainments.  Yet  even  back- 
ward deaf-mutes  if  capable  of  mastering  alphabetic  language  in  any 
form,  are  suitable  subjects  for  improved  methods  and  processes  of  in- 
struction. Casual  visitors  to  schools  for  the  deaf  are  apt  to  note  the 
attainments  of  the  more  advanced  or  exceptionally  bright  pupils,  not 
realizing  that,  in  general,  these  particular  pupils  have  always  had  a 
command  of  our  own  language.  To  Range  the  deaf  in  general  by 
such  exceptional  cases  is  unfair.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  most  laborious  of  all  educational  un- 
dertakings— the  acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  of  conventional 
language  by  a  real  deaf-mute.  In  instructing  the  deaf  hie  labor  hie 
opus.  Our  academic  department  has  been  completely  reorganized, 
and  the  old  classification  by  grades  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
varied  needs  of  the  individual  pupil,  in  this  way  bringing  the  teacher 
into  closest  touch  with  the  pupil  at  the  point  where  most  needed. 
Pupils  are  no  longer  promoted  from  class  to  class  or  grade  to  grade 
on  the  strength  of  general  averages,  but  are  credited  only  with  the 
particular  subjects  in  which  they  have  shown  themselves  sufficiently 
proficient  to  merit  promotion. 

The  old  and  tried  disciplinary  studies  continue  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  our  course  of  study,  but  without  neglecting  these  we  find  it 
possible  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  pupils'  work  and  to  arouse  wider 
interest  by  the  judicious  addition  of  information  studies  and  ele- 
mentary training  in  habits  of  observation.  The  cultivation  of  trained 
perception,  and  even  elementary  reflection,  is  of  peculiar  value  in  the 
case  of  deaf  children,  for  it  may  be  said  of  them,  that  having  eyes, 
they  see  not.  Without  training  the  deaf  are  peculiarly  superficial,  de- 
lighting in  the  panorama  before  them,  and  meditating  but  little  upon 
relations  which  are  not  obvious  at  a  glance. 
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It  is  worthy  of  incidental  mention  that  out-door  games  and  sports 
are  utilized  more  and  more  to  furnish  new  subjects  of  interest  and  to 
widen  the  scope  of  work  and  life  in  the  school-rooms;   and  the  chil- 
dren have  been  encouraged  also  to  study  and  observe  out-door  nature 
for  themselves  with  encouraging  results.     Many  of  the  school-rooms 
have  been  adorned  and  beautified  by  the  teachers.  The  pictures  upon 
the  walls  not  only  exert  a  wholesome  aesthetic  influence  upon  the 
pupils,  even  if  the  pictures  fail  to  reach  the   highest  standards   of 
art,  but  they  also  help  to  bring  the  larger  world  into  the  school-room. 
In  a  certain  sense  education  is  a  preparation  for  life,  but  we  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  it  is  in  a  larger  sense  life  itself;  certain  it  is  that 
to  the  child  in  school,  life   is  real,  life  is  earnest,  and  here,  if  any 
where,  may  be  found  the  strenuous  life.     If  our  school  is  to  be  im- 
proved  it   will   be   through  the  larger  appreciation  of  this  point  of 
view,  rather  than  from  the  recasting  of  formal  courses  of  study,  the 
adoption  of  this  or  that  text  book,  or  the  multiplication  of  scholastic 
hardies,  though  none  of  these  things  are  to  be  despised.  Though  con- 
aervative  upon  the  whole,  our  school  feels  the  stirring  of  the  waters 
from  the  breezes   that   fill   the  larger  educational  world,  and  at  the 
aame  time  it  is  fairly  in  line  with  the  best  practice  of  the  most  use- 
ful schools  for  the  deaf.   Our  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  general  current  of  educational  progress.      They  have 
been   inspired   and   stimulated  by  teachers'  meetings,  "grade"  meet- 
ings, current  educational   literature,  pedagogical  additions   to  the 
library,  and  attendance  upon  various  meetings  of  educational  bodies. 
However  learned,  painstaking  and  conscientious  a  teacher  maybe,  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  real  teaching  demands  enthusiasm.     No 
enthusiasm,  no  life.  Live  teachers  and  live  pupils  are  more  and  more 
in  evidence  and  this  means  much  to  the  school.     Consider  the  little 
deaf  child.  Deaf,  yet  very  much  like  other  children.      Curiosity,  the 
inborn   impulse  to  know  and  to  do,  inherited  instincts  beyond  num- 
ber, interest,  aspiration,  potential   energy,  capacities   for   purposive 
activities,  innumerable  incentives  and  aptitudes — all  these,  and  more, 
exist  in  the  deaf  pupil  eager  to  act  upon  and  respond  to  environ- 
ment.    To  touch  this  inner  life  is  the  teacher's  function,  and  in  this 
sense  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  that  mysterious  thing  called  in- 
fluence here  becomes  something  tangible  either  for  good  or  for  evil 
in  the  development  and  destiny  of  the  pupil.    The  skillful  handling 
of  modern  schoolroom  machinery,  and  especially  of  text-books,  ex- 
alted to  a  factitious  importance  through  the  greed  of  publishers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  helplessness  of  manufactured  teachers  on  the 
other,  is  the  most  insignificant  function  of  the  real  teacher.  The  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good  are  not  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  an  idle 
dream,  but  the  essential  and  eternal  substance  of  all  life  worth  the 
living.     These  bud  and  bloom  under  the  true  teacher  as  naturally  as 
seed  and  bulb  expand  into  plant  and  flower  and  fruit  under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sun.  As  these  principles  become  better  understood  all 
schools  grow  better,  and  ours  with  the  rest. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the  dwy  is  not  distant  when 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind,  in  commote  m\*\\  \)ci^  v^^i^^^ 
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schools,  will  be  maintained,  manned  and  administered  solely  for  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large. 

The  closing  days  of  school  and  the  commencement  season  are  very 
much  alike  year  after  year,  and  our  anniversaries  and  gala  days  do 
not  differ  much,  save  in  the  absence  of  song,  from  such  occasions  in 
the  public  schools.  Peculiar  interest  attaches,  however,  to  our  last 
reunion.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  many  of  the 
alumni  were  present  for  a  reunion  at  the  school  in  term  time.  For 
four  days  they  were  the  guests  of  the  institution.  This  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  classes  in  session,  to  meet  all  our 
teachers  and  pupils,  to  attend  all  the  public  exercises,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  a  special  reception  and  banquet  arranged  in  their  honor.  The 
events  included  a  field  day  and  picnic,  the  first  class  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  the  banquet  to  societies,  graduates  and  guests,  a 
baccalaureate  sermon,  and  the  commencement  exercises  proper. 
These  were  rendered  doubly  interesting  and  profitable  by  an  appro- 
priate address  given  by  Professor  Alfred  Bayliss,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  fifteen.  Three  members  of  the  class  expect  to  take  a  col- 
legiate course.  Two  have  already  passed  with  credit  the  entrance 
examinations  to  the  College  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington  City,  and 
one  proposes  to  enter  Shurtleflf  College  this  fall. 

The  biennial  period  under  review  has  been  completed  with  a  re- 
markable record  for  health,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  last  three  years,  in 
four  epidemics  which  visited  this  school,  596  pupils  were  cared  for 
without  a  single  death,  although  many  of  the  cases  were  severe,  and 
in  private  practice  deaths  from  the  same  ailments  were  not  uncom- 
mon. Although  greatly  overcrowded  in  every  department  the  school 
has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  our  chief  regret  is  that  so  many 
deaf  children  far  outnumbering  all  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  are 
growing  up  uncared  for  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  beyond  any  power 
of  description  or  imagination. 

The  responsibility  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  rests  upon  ignorant 
and  indulgent  parents,  and  upon  communities  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
sible dangers  arising  from  this  neglect.  The  State  needs  an  effective 
compulsory  law  to  reach  the  deaf  kept  out  of  school. 

TLe  policy  of  the  State  is  exceedingly  liberal  toward  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  It  not  only  maintains  the  State  Boarding  School,  with 
its  hospital  and  trade  schools,  but  it  also  makes  liberal  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  day  schools  for  deaf  children  wherever  small 
classes  can  be  organized  and  good  teachers  found  for  them. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  suggestion,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
practice,  unfortunately  too  rare,  of  endeavoring  to  secure  the  names 
and  addresses  of  deaf  children  through  special  inquiries  made  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  by  the  county  superintendents.  I  believe 
it  is  an  excellent  idea  for  county  superintendents  to  include  a  special 
inquiry  covering  this  subject  in  the  circulars  which 'they  issue  from 
time  to  time  tor  school  district  officers  and  the  teachers  under  their 
jarisdiction. 
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Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  self- explanatory  sta- 
tistical tables  hereto  appended. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  this  school,  and  through  you,  I  desire  also  to  thank  county  super- 
intendents, the  superintendents  of  a  large  number  of  city  and  town 
schools,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  educators  of  the  State  who 
have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  this  institution  and  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  C.  Gordon, 

Superintendent. 

Tabulations  of  statistics  relating  to  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Jacksonville,  and  to  deaf  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1900. 

TABLB  I. 

Actual  Attendance,  1899  and  1900. 


MoTement  of  Population. 


Tear  endinar  Jane  80. 
1889. 


Tear  ending  Jane  80, 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


SDrmer  pnpils  retamed 
ew  pupils  reeeiyed 

Total 

Died. 

Dischanred 

Bemaining  on  roU  at  end  of  year. 

Total 


277 
85 

178 
48 

466 

78 

278 
63 

188 
32 

812 

221 

633 

826 

220 

1 

16 
296 

9 

212 

1 
24 

608 

1 

22 

803 

8 

212 

812 

221 

633 

326 

220 

461 
(6 


646 


1 

:^o 

616 


6(6 
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TABLE   IT. 


County  Representation  for  Six  Years,  Ending  June  30,  1900 


Counties. 


1S95. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

II 


Adams 

Alexander . . . 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

('alhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaifirn  . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Doles 

Cook 

Crawford . . . . 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Dousrlas 

DuPaire 

Edfirar 

Edwards 

Ef&nfirham . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson  . . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey  

JoDaviess... 

Johnson  

Kane 

Kankakee  ... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  ... 

Lee 

Livinsrston .. 

Lotran 

Macon 

JMacoupin  ... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

MHssac 

McDonou£:h  . 

McHenry  .... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Mortran 

Moultrie 

Osrie. 

Peoria , 

Perry. 

Piatt 

Pike 


7 
1 
2 


4 
4 


6 
1 
6 
4 
8 
5 
6 
130 
3 
1 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 


5 
1 
2 
4 

7 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 


4 

1 
5 
2 

"k 

3 

1 

19 


4 

3 
12 

"k 

2 
5 
3 
6 
13 
6 
1 
5 
1 
8 


10 
1 
2 


4 

5 


8 
3 
7 
3 
9 
3 
8 
126 
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Table  //—Concluded. 


Coanties. 

1886. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

Pope 

1 
3 
4 
1 

1 
4 
5 
1 
3 
5 
2 
7 

, 

Pnlaskl 

1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
3 
10 
1 

3 
4 

1 
2 
7 
3 
7 

3 
4 

1 
4 
5 
I 

8 

2 

Patnam 

4 

Randolph 

1 

Richland 

2 

Rock  Island 

3 
2 

9 

4 

Saline 

4 

Sanframon 

7 

Schuyler 

3 

Scott 

Shelby 

• 6" 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

Stark 

St.  Clair. 

18 
2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
4 
4 
8 
5 
3 
8 
6 
9 
6 

13 
4 
2 

18 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
5 
7 
2 
7 
7 

14 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
8 
3 
4 
6 
3 
7 

IN 
6 
5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

5 

6 
•» 

u 

7 
1 

10 
9 

16 

Steohenson 

5 

Tazewell 

5 

Union      

1 

Vermilion 

8 
2 
4 

3 
3 
5 
3 
8 
2 
6 
5 

2 

Wabash 

Warren 

1 
3 

Waahinirton 

2 

Wayne 

8 

White 

4 

Whiteside 

8 

Will ."!.'.!.!!..;!.*.!'.!!!..;!!;!. 

7 

Williamson  

1 

WinnebaflTO 

Woodford 

10 
9 

7 
10 

522 

493 

634 

531 

583 

546 

Professor  J.  C.  Gordon's  Summary  of  Statisticts  Relating  to  the 
Xnstruction  of  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States. 

Table  I. 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States. 


Increase. 


^Pearhers  of  speech 

^earinff  teachers  not  in  oral  work 
^eaf  teachers 


260 

561 

182 

182 

167 

248 

609 

9«6 

301 


76 


377 


Table  II. 
Pupils  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 


Total  number. 


TauRht  speech. 


Not 
tuufirht  speech. 


United  States 

Mew  England 

Middle  States 

Central  and  Western 
^uihern 


10.291 

100  percent 

644 

100  percent 
2.835 

100  percent 
4.092 

100  percent 
2.720 

100  percenri 


6.299 

61  percent 
593 

92  percent 
2.490 

88  percent 
2.371 

58  percent 
845 

81  percei\t 


\ 


3.992 

39  percent 

51 

8  percent 
345 

12  percent 
1.721 

42  percent 
1,875 

69  ^etcevit 
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TABLfi  III. 


Classification  According  to  Methods  of  Instruction. 


Total 

number  of 

pupils. 

(Jndxr  Oral  Imstruotion. 

Under  Silent 
Instruction. 

Oral  methods 
exclusively. 

"Mixed" 

or  "combined" 

methods. 

-Siffn"  or 

"manual"  methods 

exclusively. 

United  States 

10.291 

100  percent 

644 

100  percent 
2,836 

100  percent 
4,092 

100  percent 
2.720 

100  percent 

4.461             ' 

48  percent 
396 

61  percent 
1,731 

61  percent 
1.688 

41  percent 
689 

24  percent 

1.848 

18  percent 
200 

31  percent 
769 

27  percent 
683 

17  percent 
206 
7  percent 

3.992 

New  England 

89  percent 
51 

Middle 

8  percent 
345 

Central  and  Western.. 
Southern 

12  percent 
1.721 

42  percent 
1.875 

69  percent 

• 

Table  IV. 


Deaf  Pupils  at  School  in  New  England  in  1899. 


Tabular 
number  of  school. 

Total 

number  of 

pupils. 

Under  Oral  Instruction. 

Under  Silent 
Instruction. 

Oral  methods 
exclusively. 

"Mixed" 

or  "combined" 

methods. 

"Siirn"  or 

"manual"  methoda 

exclusively. 

1 
27 

159 

159 

33 

77 

61 

23 

119 

f» 

13 

8 

160 

33 

116 

35 

33 

40 

70 

7 

41 

61 

42 

14 

9 

1-B 

119 

9 

13 

7-C 

16- C 

Total 

644 
100  percent 

393 
61  percent 

200 
31  percent 

51 

Fercentaff  es 

8  Dercent 

Total  under  oral  instruction.  593  or  92  per  cent. 
Total  under  silent  instruction,  51  or  8  per  cent. 


Det^  Pupils  at  School  in  the  Middle  Slates*  in  1899. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  REFORMATORY. 


PoNTiAO,  Illinois. 

Son.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir: — Tour  letter  of  July  3  about  the  report  of  this  Institu-v 
tion  relative  to  our  common  schools  was  received  and  referred  to  our 
Boperintendent  of  instruction,  as  I  did  not'  have  time  to  prepare  one 
myself.  He  was  away  on  his  vacation  for  some  time,  hence  the  de- 
lay io  answering. 

.  I  enclose  you  herewith  his  report  as  placed  on  my  desk  this  mom. 
ing. 

•  _ 

Yours  truly, 

Georoe  Torrance, 
General  Superintendent. 

Bonorable  Alfred  BaylisSy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction: 

Bear  Sir:    We  have  in  the  Institution  eighteen  schools  with  a 
^tal  attendance  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  inmates.     The  act 
^tablishihg  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory  declares,  that  "It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  managers  to  provide  for  the  thorough  training  of  each 
^d  every  inmate  in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education." 
ye  are  required  not  only  to  give  the  inmate  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, but  also  to  teach  him  a  trade.     And  in  order  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible work  in  both  the  common  and  trade  schools,  one-half  of  the 
Pupils  attend  the  common  schools  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  half 
^^  the  afternoon,  and   the   same   method  is  followed   in   the   trade 
^^hools.     No  attempt  is  made  at  teaching  the  higher  branches. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  received  are  illiterates  and  of  the 
^nllard  and  truant  classes,  and  it  is  only  with  thorough  discipline  and 
^lie  most  painstaking  instruction  that  good  results  can  be  accom- 
Wished. 

The  younger  members  of  our  community  are  kept  in  separate 
^uildin^,  and  have  been  in  school  seven  hours  daily. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  studies  pursued : 

First  Grade — Chart,  First  Reader,  Spelling,  Writinj?,  Numbers. 

Second  Grade — Second  Reader,  Spelling,  Writing,  Language,  Numbers. 

^hird   Grade — Third  Reader,   Arithmetic     Writing,   Spelling,   Language,. 
^»©ography,  Physiology. 
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Fourth  Grade— Fourth  Reader,  Arithmetic,  Qeographv,  Language.  Spell- 
ing, Writing,  United  States  History,  Physiology,  Civil  Government,  Englbh 
Grammar. 

Fifth  Grade— Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Langua^,  Enfrlbh  Gram- 
mar, United  States  History,  Physiology,  Writmg,  Spelling,  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 

Sixth  Grade — Arithmetic,  Advanced;  English  Grammar,  Advanced  Work; 
Geography,  Completed;  United  States  Historjr.  Physiology,  Completed; 
Writing,  Spelling,  Reading— Supplementary;  Civil  Government. 

No  pnpil  is  admitted  to  a  higher  grade  until  he  has  a  tboroagh 
knowledge  of  the  studies  preceding,  and  in  order  to  be  thus  promoted 
he  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  bv  written  or  oral  examination 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  work  gone  over. 

The  teachers  keep  daily  record  showing  the  standing  of  each  pupil 
in  their  schools,  and  on  the  last  day  of  every  month  they  report  to 
the  General  Superintendent  the  average  percentage  made  by  each 
pupil  in  his  studies,  and  other  important  information. 

Once  a  month  are  held  our  teachers,  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation,  and  discussion  of  best  methods  and  the  most  recent  con- 
tributions in  educational  theory  and  practice  as  applied  to  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  reformatory  schools;  and  by  comparison  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  we  seek  to  apply  for  the  benefit  of  our  inmates,  and 
the  efficient  upbuilding  of  our  schools  all  that  is  good  and  practical 
in  Penological  Science  and  the  New  Education. 

Inmates  can  be  excused  from  school  only  on  the  required  evidence 
of  physical  or  mental  disability. 

When  an  inmate  has  completed  the  course  of  study,  he  is  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  written  examination;  if  he  makes  a  grade  of  76  per 
cent  in  each  subject,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  standing.  A 
failure  to  pass  is  taken  as  evidence  that  he  has  not  improveil  his 
opportunities,  and  is  not  eligible  for  parole. 

A  working  and  grading  system  has  been  established,  carefully  to 
note  the  inmate's  effort  and  progress,  and  to  classify  him  according 
to  his  merit. 

The  discipline  in  the  schools  administered  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory,  is  necessarily  strict  and  proving 
highly  efficient. 

The  general  eflPect  of  the  schools  in  such  an  institution,  is  incal- 
culable, and  can  not  be  measured  simply  by  the  progress  of  any  par- 
ticular inmate  in  the  text  books  he  may  happen  to  use.  Our  schools 
are  a  perpetual  testimony  in  behalf  of  education.  Every  department 
of  the  reformatory  becomes  permeated  by  the  indirect  as  well  as 
direct  results  of  carefully  ordered  school  pursuits,  and  of  advanced 
school  instruction.  This  educational  work  arouses  respect  in  the 
minds  of  the  inmates  toward  the  institution  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
It  eflPects  the  whole  life  of  the  place,  and  is  uplifting  in  every  respect. 
It  dignifies  the  public  sentiment  of  the  surrounding  community;  it 
efifects  the  conception  which  officers  have  of  their  duty  and  respon- 
sibility. 
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Many  inmateB  have  gone  from  ns  with  the  elements  of  an  educa- 
tion»  with  the  power  to  read  and  write,  with  the  key  of  knowledge, 
with  an  earnest  ambition  for  further  acquisition,  with  an  outlook 
apon  the  world  of  learning,  which  they  did  not  have  when  they  en- 
tered, and  which  .they  acquired  while  here.  This  fact  is  especially 
manifest  in  an  increased  demand  for  a  higher  grade  of  literature 
from  our  library,  which  we  take  as  a  marked  sign  of  progress. 

To  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  discipline  and  study  is  an 
all-essential  factor  in  true  reform.  To  arouse  in  an  inmate  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  a  thirst  for  it,  is  a  step 
toward  the  new  life;  and  many  here  are  for  the  first  time  beginning 
to  realize  it.  How  can  we  hope  then  that  reformation  will  be  lasting, 
or  far-reaching  in  the  lives  of  our  puoils  if  we  do  not  place  within 
their  reach  the  means  of  intellectual  growth  and  improvement,  so 
that  they  may  hereafter  make  a  better  contest  in  the  struggle  of 
life? 

LIBRARY. 

Our  library  of  7,000  carefully  selected  volumes  in  the  realms  of 
history,  biography,  travel  and  adventure,  science,  literature,  religion, 
education  and  fiction  is  a  perpetual  source  of  inspiration  and  profit 
to  the  inmates.  Each  one  is  allowed  to  draw  a  book  every  ten  days, 
and  about  1,000  volumes  are  being  read  by  "the  boys"  at  anyone 
time. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  biographical  and  historical  characters  and 
themes,  are  being  given  to  the  inmates  in  chapel  once  in  two  weeks 
alternating  with  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  literary  meeting  once  in  two  weeks. 

By  arrangements  with  the  directors  of  the  Riverview  Chautauqua 
Assembly,  of  Pontiac,  a  special  course  was  also  given  for  ten  days  in 
July  and  August  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 

These  lectures  and  entertainments,  which  were  without  cost  to  the 
State,  were  not  only  much  enjoyed  by  "our  boys,"  but  also  proved  of 
great  value. 

Our  Publications — The  Pioneer,  a  six  page,  five  column  paper,  is 
published  every  Saturday,  and  a  copy  given  to  each  inmate  and 
officer,  and  many  sent  to  friends  of  the  institution  outside.  It  is 
ably  edited  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Sanders  who  has  had  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  newspaper  work,  and  who,  in  his  painstaking  selection  of 
stories,  ethical,  educational,  and  social  matter,  by  his  wise  and  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  current  topics,  and  political  questions,  be- 
sides the  institutional  and  local  items  of  news,  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  Pioneer  a  paper  of  unfailing  interest  and  profit  to  our  in- 
mates, many  of  whom  are  writing  articles  for  it  which  would  do  credit 
to  college  graduates. 

The  Sunday  Messenger  is  our  four-page  religious  weekly,  which 
contains,  in  addition  to  scriptural  and  moral  teachings  and  stories, 
our  regular  Sunday  lesson,  its  exposition  and  illustrations,  and  the 
songs  for  our  Sunday  service. 

Until  recently  we  were  much  handicapped  in  our  work  for  the  lack 
of  room,  but  with  the  south  school  building  novf  \t\  '^Toc,^'e>^  <A  ^^\S5l- 
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pletion  we  shall  be  well  equipped  for  our  regular  school  work. 
While  our  work  in  the  school  room  is,  we  deem,  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard, nevertheless,  after  the  study  of  some  years  of  the  subject,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  if  we  conld  es- 
tablish a  manual  training  course  for  all  the  pupils  ^of  the  school,  U> 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  school  training,  and  not  a  part  of  merely 
trade  instruction. 

Neither  would  it  be  any  sacrifice  of  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
mates in  their  books,  to  give  at  least  one-third  of  their  school  time 
to  manual  study  and  work;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  all  statis- 
tics on  manual  training,  such  a  division  of  study  would  be  of  untold 
benefit  in  developing  intellectual  accuracy,  and  power,  especially  in 
those  of  the  dullard  and  mentally  defective  classes,  and  would  de- 
velop in  our  younger  boys,  much  ability  that  is  now  missed  and  per- 
mitted to  lie  dormant  in  being  confined  to  oriinary  school  work, 
which  to  many  of  the  truant  and  criminal,  is  but  spiritless  drudgery. 

We  need  in  our  schools  a  physical  training  department.  The 
wrongs  and  crimes  of  many  inmates  here,  are  largely  **sins  of  the 
body,"  actuated  by  appetite  and  passion,  and  because  of  physical 
degeneration,  and  to  whom  little  intellectual  or  moral  stimulus  can 
be  imparted,  until  there  is  first  of  all  some  physical  foundation. 
Moreover,  physical  training  is  well  known  to  be  the  best  means,  and 
frequently  the  only  means,  of  arousing  intellectual  attention  and  con- 
centration, and  developing  moral  control. 

Respectfully, 

B.   F.   BOLLER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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ILLINOIS  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 


Lincoln,  Illinois. 

•Ban.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

1I>BAR  Sir*. — Daring  the  past  two  years,  the  school  attendance  of 
^he  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- Minded  Children  has  exceeded  that  of 
^^y  corresponding  period  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

I  regret  v^ry  much  that  the  grade  of  children  for  which  the  insti- 
tution was  originally  organized  has  been  somewhat  crowded  out  and 
y^  have  accumulated  a  large  number  of  the  more  helpless  class  of 
idiots.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  more  improvable  cases,  after 
attending  school  a  few  years,  are  taken  to  their  homes,  while  the 
lower  grades,  intellectually,  after  once  becoming  inmates,  remain  in 
^ost  cases  as  long  as  they  live. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  in  process  of  erection,  new  buildings 

that   will  accommodate  five  hundred  additional  children,  and  if  the 

^achers  of  the  State  would  take  advantage  of  the  institution  and  have 

children  sent  here  who  remain  in  their  schools  year  after  year  with- 

^^t  any  material  advancement,  they  would  raise  the  average  grade  of 

^eir  schools  and  this,  also.      I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  this 

^lass  of  children  could  be  materially  benefited  by  the  course  of  train- 

^^g  pursued  in  this  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  work,  the  older  girls  are  taught 
dewing  and  house  work,  and  the  boys  are  given  instruction  in  shoe- 
making,  brush  making  and  all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L.  Athon, 

Superintendent, 


—10  PI 
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ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 


Normal,  Illinois. 

Hon,  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Spring- 
field, Illinois, 

Sir: — On  assuming  charge  of  this  institution  as  Superintendent, 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  ninety-nine,  I 
found  the  schools  divided  into  nine  grades  and  pursuing  a  course  of 
study,  which  had  been  prepared  previous  to  my  taking  charge.  We 
followed  that  course  until  the  end  of  the  term.  On  September  4th, 
1899,  we  opened  school  with  nine  teachers  doing  nine  grades  of 
work,  adopting  the  State  course  of  study,  working  in  uniform  with 
the  other  schools  of  the  State.  Our  kindergarten  is  doing  good  work 
in  preparing  the  small  children  for  the  primary  department. 

We  have  a  manual  training  school  consisting  of  iron  and  wood  de- 
partments. We  give  eighty  lessons  per  day,  forty  in  the  iron  work 
and  forty  in  wood  work  to  the  larger  boys. 

During  last  winter  we  established  a  school  of  domestic  science.  In 
this  school  forty-eight  girls  are  given  instruction  in  the  art  of  cook- 
ing and  sewing. 

The  average  attendance  in  school  for  two  years  has  been  as  follows: 


For  the  year  endins:  June  30, 1899. 
For  the  year  endins:  June  30, 1900. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  N.  McCauly, 
Supt,  L  S,  O.  H. 
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STATE    HOME    FOR    JUVENILE    FEMALE  OFFENDERS. 


Geneva,  Illinois. 

Hon,  Alfred  BaylisSy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  received  during  the  biennial  period  ending 
June  30, 1900,  128  girls.  Total  number  of  girls  under  instruction, 
275. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  give  every  girl,  as  far  as 
she  is  capable  of  acquiring  it,  a  good  English  education,  and  while 
the  progress  of  many  is  slow,  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. Eighteen  girls  have  completed  the  eight  grade  work,  three 
of  whom  are  attending  high  school  in  neighboring  cities  working  for 
their  board  when  not  in  school.  They  are  doing  excellent  work  in 
school  and  home.  Two  teachers  are  regularly  employed.  One  has 
had  many  years'  practical  experience  in  the  school  room,  the  other,  a 
former  member  of  our  school,  who  has  done  excellent  work,  resigned 
in  October  to  be  married.  Her  place  has  been  filled  by  another 
member  of  our  school,  who  has  finished  the  course  here. 

We  have  endeavored,  as  near  as  possible,  to  carry  out  the  methods 
employed  in  our  public  school.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the 
English  branches  five  days  in  each  week  the  year  round,  and  while 
all  our  girls  attend  only  one  session  a  day  they  advance  as  rapidly  in 
their  studies  as  they  would  if  compelled  to  attend  the  whole  day. 
Those  belonging  to  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  attend  the 
morning  session  and  those  of  the  grammar  grades  the  afternoon 
session. 

During  the  two  years  school  has  been  closed  for  the  observance  of 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Washington's  Birthday,  Mem- 
orial day.  Arbor  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  each  day  being  ob- 
served in  an  appropriate  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  work  the  teachers  have  prepared 
the  pupils  for  literaries,  which  have  proved  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. 

Extended  and  careful  instruction  has  been  given  in  letter  writing 
and  dictation  exercises. 

The  girls  are  trained  in  all  branches  of  ordinary  housework,  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  capable  teachers.     Each  department  re- 
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ceives  instrriction  in  sewing,  mending,  darning,  crooheting  and  knit- 
ting. The  course  of  study  given  below  has  been  closely  adhered  to 
so  far  as  has  been  possible. 

B.  Primary.—Chart  and  primer  work,  first  reader,  spelling,  numbers, 
language,  writing. 

A.  Primary.— Second  and  third  reader,  spelliog,  writing,  language,  num- 
bers. 

Intermediate  Grades. — Fourth  reader,  supplementary  reading  from  United 
States  History  and  Seven  Little  Sisters,  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  geo- 
graphy, language. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. — United  States  History,  reading,  geography,  gram- 
mar, elementary  physiology,  spelling,  writing. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. — Arithmetic  complete,  grammar,  advanced 
physiology,  history,  rhetoric,  civil  government. 

One-third  of  the  number  of  girls  who  have  been  admitted  during 
the  last  biennial  period  could  not  read  nor  write. 

We  have  been  made  glad  by  an  addition  to  our  library  fund.  Our 
books  are  carefully  selected  and  eagerly  read.  A  new  piano  has  been 
added  to  the  school  room  which  helps  greatly  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  harmony.  We  are  obliged  to  use  one  school  room  for 
two  school  divisions.  This  necessitates  two  teachers  conducting 
recitations  at  the  same  time.  The  room  is  located  at  the  rear  of  main 
building,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  engine  house;  the  exhaust  pipe  of 
engine  and  pump  is  directly  opposite  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
school  room  windows.  This  fact  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  school 
within  the  past  two  years,  the  numerous  applications  for  admission 
and  our  over- crowded  condition,  prove  the  necessity  of  a  generous 
appropriation  to  the  school,  of  sufficient  funds  for  a  school  building 
and  necessary  apparatus  to  successfully  carry  on  the  work  of  physical 
and  moral  elevation  of  these  dependent  girls  who  are  so  enthusiastic 
in  their  search  of  better  things.  "We  train  the  body  to  set  the  soul 
free." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ophelia  L.  Amigh, 

Superititendent 
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THE    CHICAGO   MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF    THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


Hon,  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dbab  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  biennial  report  of 
this  school  for  the  years  1898-9,  1899-1900. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  school,  to  furnish  secondary  instruction 
combined  with  training  in  drawing  and  shopwork,  has  been  pre- 
served. 

The  school  offers  three  courses  of  instruction:  two  of  three  years 
each,  one  of  four  years.  The  four  years'  course  may  include  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  Latin  and  a  modem  language,  and  prepares  for  classical 
or  scientific  courses  in  any  college  or  university.  The  three  years' 
courses  fit  either  for  business  or  for  technological  schools,  and  may 
include  Latin  and  a  modern  language,  or  be  purely  English.  Gradu- 
ates are  admitted  to  many  colleges  and  universities  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  director,  without  examination. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  three  courses: 

I.     THE  BUSINESS  OOUBSE—THBEE  YEABS. 

Elementary  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  physiology,  physics,  chem- 
istry, physio^aphy,  English  literature  and  composition,  rhetoric,  f^eneral 
history,  civilgovernment,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  drawing  and  shop- 
work.    Latin  is  optional. 

II.     THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  C0UB8E— THBEE  YEABS. 

So  called  because  it  prepares  for  Technological  schools. 

Elementary  and  higher  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane  and  sphe- 
rical trigonometry,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  English  literature  and 
eomposition,  Latin,  or  French,  or  both;  drawing  and  shopwork. 

III.  THE  COLLEGE  PBEPABATOBY  COUBSE— FOUB  YEABS. 

This  course  includes  the  usual  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Latin  and  modern  lan- 
guage or  languages,  mathematics,  history,  literature,  and  science,  demanded 
for  admission  to  college,  shopwork  and  drawing  for  three  years.  This  course 
may  begin  with  either  the  eighth  grammar  grade,  or  the  first  year  of  high 
school. 

The  school  maintains  a  small  eighth  grade  class,  as  the  first  year  of  the  col- 
lege preparatory  course,  and  as  a  preparatory  to  its  own  regular  three  year 
eourees. 
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The  Drawing  Includes. — Freehand  construction  and  perspective*  gni^oups  of 
models,  pastel  and  water  color;  mechanical  drawiufir  in  fi^metrioal  construc- 
tion, parallel  and  angular  perspective;  orthograohic  and  isometric  projection, 
incluaing  intersection  and  development  of  solios,  shades  and  shadows;  and 
either  (a)  machine  design,  or,  (b)  architectual  drawing. 

The  Shopwork  Includes.— Joinery,  wood-turning,  cabinet-making,  pattern- 
making,  care  of  tools;  molding  and  casting;  forcing,  welding,  temperiDg, 
making  of  smiths'  and  lathe  tools;  chipping,  ming,  drilRng,  planing,  scraping, 
study  and  construction  of  machinery,  management  and  care  of  steam  engine 
and  boilers. 

The  drawing  and  shopwork  extend  over  three  ye&ra*  &nd  belong  to  al' 
courses.  The  arawing  and  shopwork  are  accepted  in  Technological  Schoob  in 
lieu  of  similar  work  demanded  m  those  schools. 

The  school  makes  all  of  its  smith  and  lathe  tools,  such  as  tongs,  fullers, 
flatters,  center-punches,  cold-chisels,  diamond-point  and  other  lathe  tools,  etc. 
During  the  school  vear  1899-1900,  the  pupils  have  finished  a  28- inch  drill  press, 
and  a  sensitive  drul,  in  addition  to  the  usual  supply  of  small  tools.  Several 
other  large  machines  are  in  process  of  construction,  including  a  steam  hammer. 
For  all  such  work  the  drawings,  blue  prints  and  patterns  are  made  by  the 
pupils. 

The  equipment  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  school  is  mainly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wood  Booms. — 48  carpenters'  benches;  6  cabinetmakers'  benches;  28 
speed  lathes;  1  patternmakers'  lathe,  42-inch  swing,  8- foot  bed;  2  circular 
saws;  1  band-saw;  1  planer;  2  jig  saws;  2  grindstones;  bench,  lathe,  and 
general  tools. 

Foundry.— 2  brass  furnaces;  crucibles,  troughs,  fiasks,  trowels,  rammers 
sieves,  and  other  apparatus. 

Forge  Rooms.— 30  forges;  30  anvils;  1  drill  press;  1  emery  wheel;  1  shears; 
3  vices;  tongs,  hammers,  fullers,  flatters,  swages,  etc. 

Machine  Shop. — 17  engine  lathes,  from  14-inch  swing,  6-foot  bed  to  20-inch 
swing,  8-foot  bed;  2  speed  lathes;  1  planer,  6-foot  oed;  1  shaper;  2  drill 
presses:  1  drill  press;  1  universal  milling  machine;  1  cutter  grinder;  1  up- 
right 8-norse  power  steam  engine,  for  tests;  1  grindstone;  1  emery  grinder; 
24  benches;  24  vises;  lathe  and  vice  tools,  such  as  chucks,  boring-bars,  taps, 
dies,  hammers,  chisels,  flies,  etc;  also  1  forge,  1  anvil. 

Power  is  supplied  by  a  Corliss  Engine  of  52-horse  power  and  by  two  steel 
boilers. 

The  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  are  equipped  for  pupils'  work. 

The  drawing  rooms  are  provided  with  numerous  models  and  casts. 

The  reference  library  and  the  library  of  the  Blatchford  Literary  Societr 
contain  about  one  thousand  volumes. 

The  school  has  graduated  741  boys.  Over  150  college  degrees 
have  been  received  by  its  alumni,  conferred  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Purdue, 
the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  etc. 

An  incomplete  enumeration  of  occupations  of  graduates  shows: 

Mechanicul.  Electrical  and  Civil  Eneineers 79 

Foremen.  Electricians,  Desismers.  Chemists,  etc 61 

Teachers IT 

Lawyers 21 

Physicians 4 

Architects It 

The  testimony  of  university  officials  continues  to  the  good  prep- 
aration and  high  rank  of  the  graduates.     The  testimony  of  business 
men  continues  to  their  superior  efficiency.      One  gentleman  who  has 
graduates  of  the  school  in  his  employ  for  fourteen  years,  lately  vol- 
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unteered  the  following  written  statement:  *'Your  graduates  are  a 
selected  body  of  men.  This  ma}i  be  said  of  them  as  traly  as  it  may 
be  said  of  the  graduates  of  West  Point." 

The  trustees  and  teachers  for  the  school  year  1899-1900  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

George  C.  Walker,  President;  Alonzo  K.  Parker,  Vice-President;  William 
B.  Harper,  Martin  A.  Rverson,  Frederick  A.  Smith,  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed, 
Secretary:  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Ireasurer;  Andrew  McLeish,  Daniel  L. 
Shorey,  Henry  A.  Rust,  Comptroller. 

TEACHERS. 

William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University, 
professor  and  head  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and  director 
of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  A.B.,  Muskm^um  College,  1870;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1875;  principal  of  Masonic  CoUecre,  Macon,  Tenn.,  1875-6;  tutor 
in  preparatory  department,  Denison  University,  187&-9;  principal  of  same, 
1879-80;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages.  Baptist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1879-86;  principal  of  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
1885-91;  princi^l  of  the  Cfbautauqua  System.  1891 — ;  professor  of  the  Sem- 
itic languages,  Yale  University,  1886-91;  Woolsey  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture, ibid..  1889-91;  D.D.,  Colby  University,  1891;  LL.D.,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, 1893. 

Henry  H.  Belfield,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  director,  and  instructor  in  Political  Econ- 
omv,  Civil  Government  and  English  Literature:  A.B.,  Iowa  College,  1858, 
A.M. I  ibid,,  1868;  Ph.D.,  1878;  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Iowa  College,  1858; 
tutor  m  Latin,  Griswold  College,  1860-1;  principal  or  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  Dubuque  (Iowa),  1859-60,  1^1-3,  1865-6;  principal  of  grammar 
school,  Chicago,  1866-76;  principal  of  North  Division  high  school,  Chicago, 
1876-83;  director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1883—. 

William  B.  Wickes,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Algebra  and  English:  A.B.,  Ober- 
lin  College,  1873;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1878;  principal  of  high  school,  Red  Wing 
(Minn.),  1876-7;  superintendent  of  public  scnools,  Milan  (0.),  1877-9;  prin- 
cipcd  of  high  school,  Norwalk  (O.),  1879-82;  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Granville  (O.),  1882-4;  instructor  in  Algebra  and  English,  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  1884—. 

Clark  Lincoln  Herron,  M.S.,  instructor  in  Mathematics;  Ph,B.,  Hillsdale 
College,  1885;  M.S.,  ibid,,  1894;  tutor  in  Mathematics,  Hillsdale  College. 
1882-5;  instructor  in  Mathematics,  Minneapolis  Academy,  1888-93;  principal 
Minneapolis  Academy,  1893-5;  instructor  in  Mathematics,  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  1895--. 

Arthur  F.  Barnard,  A.B.,  instructor  in  Latin  and  History;  A.B.,  Beloit 
College,  1883;  assistant  librarian,  Beloit  Collef?e,  1893-4;  teacher  of  Latin  and 
History,  Sparta  fWis.),  high  school.  1894-6;  instructor  in  Latin  and  History, 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1896 — . 

William  Webster  Root,  B.S.,  instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physiolopry;  B.S.i 
Cornell  University,  1890;  instructor  in  Natural  Science.  Peddle  Institute, 
1890-2;  graduate  student  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Cornell  Uuiversity, 
1893-5;  instructor  in  Physics  and  French,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
1895 — ;  instructor  in  Chemistry,  1897—. 

Newland  F.  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physics;  Ph.  B.,  Northwestern 
University,  1892;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Keokuk  (Iowa)  High  School, 
1892-4;  Graduate  student  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1894-6;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
1896—;  Instructor  in  Phvsics,  1897—. 
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B.  Malcolm  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Instmotor  in  Latin.  A.  B.,  Colby  Univer- 
sity, 18S2;  A.  M.,  ibid,,  1886;  Instmctor  in  Latin  and  Science,  Pilisbury 
Academy,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  1883-7;  Principal  of  Hi^h  School,  Farminf^rton, 
Minn.,  1887-92;  Principal  of  Dakota  College,  Lisbon,  x^.  D.,  1892-3;  Saperin- 
tendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lisbon,  N.  D.,  1893-7:  Graduate  student  in  Latin, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1897-8;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  1899—. 

Earl  B.  Ferson,  A.  M.,  Mass.,  Instructor  in  Drawing.  Art  Master,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Normal  Art  School,  1883;  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  Boston  and 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Public  Schools  1881-3;  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  School,  1884—. 

Frederick  Newton  Williams,  Instructor  in  Drawing.  Student  in  School  of 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1880;  Pupil  of  Dalinand 
of  Graves,  1881;  Graduate  of  School  of  Design,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1882;  Designer  with  Robert  L.  Hobbs  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1883; 
Designer  with  Corse  &  Smith,  Boston,  Mass.,  1884;  Art  Instructor,  Holder- 
ness  School,  1885-7;  Art  Instructor,  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School, 
1887;  Student  in  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  1888;  Instructor  in 
Drawing,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1889 — . 

Edgar  Hanford  Sheldon,  Instructor  in  Woodwoik.  Graduate  of  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School,  1891;  Instructor  in  Woodwork,  Louisville  Manual 
Training  High  School,  1892-4;  Instructor  in  Machine  Toolwork,  ibid,,  1894-^; 
Instructor  in  Woodwork,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1896 — . 

William  0.  Hansen,  Instructor  in  Foundry  and  Forgework.  Graduate  of 
Beloit,  (Wis.);  High  School;  nine  years'  work  in  iron  and  steel;  three  years 
superintendent  of  manufactory;  Instructor  in  Foundry  and  Forgework,  Chi- 
cago Manual  Training  School,  1899—. 

Wilbert  S.  Drew,  B.  S.  (Mech.  Eng.^,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shopwork. 
Eight  years  Machinist;  B.  S.  (Mech.  Eng.),  Univer.sity  of  Michigan,  1897; 
Instructor  in  Machine  Shop,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1899—. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Orvis,  Instructor  in  French,  and  Secretary. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  for  the  year  1899-1900,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senior  Class 51 

Middle  Class a 

Junior  Class 118 

Elfirhih  Grade 81 

Special  pupils .' 26 

Total «9 

Very  respectfully, 

Henby  H.  Belfield, 

Director. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 

SCHOOLS. 


These  reports  were  famished  in  response  to  my  "Circular  21," 
which  was  as  follows: 

August  10,  1900. 

To  the  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois: 

In  accordance  with  the  second  clause  of  Section  5,  Article  1  of  the  School 
Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  furnish,  not  later  than  September 
10,  1900,  a  special  report  to  be  included  in  the  Twenty-third  Biennial  Report 
of  this  Department.  Please  let  the  report  include  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  and  such  other  matter  relating  to  the  schools  in  your  county  as  you 
may  believe  to  be  of  special  interest. 

1.  Has  ^our  county  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association f  If  so,  how 
often  does  it  hold  regular  meetings f 

2.  What  proportion  of  your  teachers  do  all,  or  part  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  work,  or  its  equivalentf 

3.  To  what  extent  are  your  teachers  encouraging  the  Pupils'  Reading  Cir- 
ele  work,  or  its  equivalentf 

4.  What  success  has  attended  your  efforts  to  assemble  the  school  officers 
of  your  county  for  conference! 

5.  How  manj  school  houses  in  your  county  are  unsanitary,  or  otherwise 
nnsuited  to  their  purpose  f 

6.  How  manv  school  grounds  without  trees f  Do  you  encourage  Arbor 
Day?    If  not,  why  not? 

7.  What,  if  anything,  are  your  teachers  doing  in  the  way  of  school  room 
decoration?  How  many  well  furnished,  tastefully  decorated,  and  perfectly 
comfortable  school  rooms  are  there  in  your  county? 

8.  How  many  districts  in  your  county  find  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to 
maintain  school  six  months  as  required  by  law,  with  the  limit  of  taxation  at 
2^2  per  cent? 

9.  How  many  of  your  schools  are  still  without  libraries? 

10.  How  many  schools  in  your  county  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last 
year?  How  many  fewer  than  five?  (Do  not  overlook  this  question.  If  you 
cannot  answer  it  exactly,  give  the  closest  approximation  you  can,  taking  care 
to  keep  within  the  truth.) 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  the  work  of  the  county  institutes  could  be  ma- 
terially improved  by  a  conference  of  institute  instructors? 

12.  If  so,  do  you  favor  such  a  conference  next  year,  say  the  fourth  week 
in  June?    Do  you  favor  it  enough  to  hold  that  week  open  for  that  purpose? 
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ceives  instruction  in  sewing,  mending,  darning,  crocheting  and  knit- 
ting. The  course  of  study  given  below  has  been  closely  adhered  to 
so  far  as  has  been  possible. 

B.  Primary.— Chart  and  primer  work,  first  reader,  spelling,  numbers, 
language,  writing. 

A.  Primary.—Second  and  third  reader,  spelling,  writing,  language,  num- 
bers. 

Intermediate  Grades. — Fourth  reader,  supplementary  reading  from  United 
States  History  and  Seven  Little  Sisters,  anthmetio,  writing,  spelling,  geo- 
graphy, language. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. — United  States  History,  reading,  geography,  gram- 
mar, elementary  physiology,  spelling,  writing. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. — Arithmetic  complete,  grammar,  advanced 
physiology,  history,  rhetoric,  civil  government. 

One-third  of  the  number  of  girls  who  have  been  admitted  daring 
the  last  biennial  period  could  not  read  nor  write. 

We  have  been  made  glad  by  an  addition  to  our  library  fund.  Our 
books  are  carefully  selected  and  eagerly  read.  A  new  piano  has  been 
added  to  the  school  room  which  helps  greatly  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  harmony.  We  are  obliged  to  use  one  school  room  for 
two  school  divisions.  This  necessitates  two  teachers  conducting 
recitations  at  the  same  time.  The  room  is  located  at  the  rear  of  main 
building,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  engine  house;  the  exhaust  pipe  of 
engine  and  pump  is  directly  opposite  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
school  room  windows.  This  fact  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  school 
within  the  past  two  years,  the  numerous  applications  for  admission 
and  our  over-crowded  condition,  prove  the  necessity  of  a  generous 
appropriation  to  the  school,  of  sufficient  funds  for  a  school  building 
and  necessary  apparatus  to  successfully  carry  on  the  work  of  physical 
and  moral  elevation  of  these  dependent  girls  who  are  so  enthusiastic 
in  their  search  of  better  things.  "We  train  the  body  to  set  the  soul 
free." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ophelia  L.  Amigh, 

Superintendent. 
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THE    CHICAGO   MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF    THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


Son.  Alfred  BaylisSy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  biennial  report  of 
this  school  for  the  years  1898-9,  1899-1900. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  school,  to  furnish  secondary  instruction 
combined  with  training  in  drawing  and  shopwork,  has  been  pre- 
served. 

The  school  offers  three  courses  of  instruction:  two  of  three  years 
each,  one  of  four  years.  The  four  years'  course  may  include  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  Latin  and  a  modem  language,  and  prepares  for  classical 
or  scientific  courses  in  any  college  or  university.  The  three  years' 
courses  fit  either  for  business  or  for  technological  schools,  and  may 
include  Latin  and  a  modern  language,  or  be  purely  English.  Gradu- 
ates are  admitted  to  many  colleges  and  universities  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  director,  without  examination. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  three  courses: 

I.     THE  BUSINESS  COURSE— THREE  YEARS. 

Elementary  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  physiology,  physios,  chem- 
istry, physio^aphy,  English  literature  and  composition,  rhetoric,  eeneral 
history,  civil  g;overnment,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  drawing  and  shop- 
work.    Latin  is  optional. 

IL     THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  COURSE— THREE  YEARS. 

So  called  because  it  prepares  for  Technological  schools. 

Elementary  and  higher  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane  and  sphe- 
rical trigonometry,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  English  literature  and 
eomposition,  Latin,  or  French,  or  both;  drawing  and  shopwork. 

III.     THE  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE— FOUR  YEARS. 

This  course  inclades  the  usual  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Latin  and  modern  lan- 
guage or  languages,  mathematics,  history,  literature,  and  science,  demanded 
for  admission  to  college,  shopwork  and  drawing  for  three  years.  This  coarse 
may  begin  with  either  the  eighth  grammar  grade,  or  the  first  y6ar  of  high 
school. 

The  school  maintains  a  small  eighth  grade  class,  as  the  first  year  of  the  col- 
lege preparatory  course,  and  as  a  preparatory  to  its  own  regular  three  year 
eourses. 
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The  Drawing  Includes.—Freehand  construction  and  perspective,  fi^roaps  of 
models,  pastel  and  water  color;  mechanical  drawing  in  geometrical  construc- 
tion, paiullel  and  angular  perspective;  orthogranhic  ana  isometric  projection, 
incluaing  intersection  and  development  of  solias,  shades  and  shadows;  and 
either  (a)  machine  design,  or,  (b)  architectual  drawing. 

The  Shopwork  Includes. — Joinery,  wood- turning,  cabinet-making,  pattern- 
making,  care  of  tools;  molding  and  casting;  forging,  welding,  tempering, 
making  of  smiths'  and  lathe  tools;  chipping,  filing,  drilRng,  planing,  scraping, 
study  and  construction  of  machinery,  management  and  care  of  steam  engine 
and  boilers. 

The  drawing  and  shopwork  extend  over  three  ye&rai  and  belong  to  al' 
courses.  The  arawing  and  shopwork  are  accepted  in  Technological  Schools  in 
lieu  of  similar  work  demanded  m  those  schoohi. 

The  school  makes  all  of  its  smith  and  lathe  tools,  such  as  tongs,  fullers, 
flatters,  center-punches,  cold-chisels,  diamond-point  and  other  lathe  tools,  etc. 
During  the  school  vear  1899-1900,  the  pupils  have  finished  a  28- inch  drill  press, 
and  a  sensitive  drill,  in  addition  to  the  usual  suppler  of  small  tools.  Several 
other  large  machines  are  in  process  of  construction,  including  a  steam  hammer. 
For  all  such  work  the  drawings,  blue  prints  and  patterns  are  made  by  the 
pupils. 

The  equipment  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  school  is  mainly  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Wood  Booms. — 48  carpenters'  benches;  6  cabinetmakers'  benches;  28 
speed  lathes;  1  patternmakers'  lathe,  42-inch  swing,  8- foot  bed;  2  circular 
saws;  1  band-saw;  1  planer;  2  jig  saws;  2  grindstones;  bench,  lathe,  and 
general  tools. 

Foundry.— 2  brass  furnaces;  crucibles,  troughs,  flasks,  trowels,  rammers 
sieves,  and  other  apparatus. 

Forge  Rooms.— 30  forges;  30  anvils;  1  drill  press;  1  emery  wheel;  Ishears^ 
3  vices;  tongs,  hammers,  fullers,  flatters,  swages,  etc. 

Machine  Shop. — 17  engine  lathes,  from  14-inch  swing,  6-foot  bed  to  20-inch 
swing,  8-foot  bed;  2  speed  lathes;  1  planer,  6-foot  oed;  1  shaper;  2  drill 
presses:  1  drill  press;  1  universal  milling  machine;  1  cutter  grinder;  1  up- 
right 8-norse  power  steam  engine,  for  tests;  1  grindstone;  1  emerv  grinder; 
24  benches;  24  vises;  lathe  and  vice  tools,  such  as  chucks,  boring-oars,  taps, 
dies,  hammers,  chisels,  flies,  etc;  also  1  forge,  1  anvil. 

Power  is  supplied  by  a  Corliss  Engine  of  52-horse  power  and  by  two  steel 
boilers. 

The  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  are  equipped  for  pupils'  work. 

The  drawing  rooms  are  provided  with  numerous  models  and  casts. 

The  reference  library  and  the  library  of  the  Blatchford  Literary  Societr 
contain  about  one  thousand  volumes. 

The  school  has  graduated  741  boys.  Over  150  college  degrees 
have  been  received  by  its  alumni,  conferred  by  the  MassachasettB 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Purdue^ 
the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  etc. 

An  incomplete  enumeration  of  occupations  of  graduates  shows: 

Mechanical.  Electrical  and  Civil  Ensrineers TO 

Foremen.  Electricians.  Desismers.  Chemists,  etc 61 

Teachers IT 

Lawyers 21 

Physicians 4 

Architects 19 

The  testimony  of  university  officials  continues  to  the  good  prep- 
aration and  high  rank  of  the  graduates.     The  testimony  of  business 
men  continues  to  their  superior  efficiency.      One  gentleman  who  has 
graduates  ot  the  school  in  his  employ  ioi  lowiV^e^ti  -^^^t^^  W^aIy  vol- 
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nnteered  the  following  written  statement:  **Your  gradaates  are  a 
sel^ted  body  of  men.  This  ma>  be  said  of  them  as  traly  as  it  may 
be  said  of  the  graduates  of  West  Point." 

The  trustees  and  teachers  for  the  school  year  1899-1900  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

George  C.  Walker,  President;  Alonzo  K.  Parker,  Vice-President;  William 
B.  Harper,  Martin  A.  Rverson,  Frederick  A.  Smith,  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed, 
Secretary:  Charles  L.  Hatchinson,  Ireasurer;  Andrew  McLeish,  Daniel  L. 
Shorey,  Henry  A.  Rust,  Comptroller, 

TEACHERS. 

William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University, 
professor  and  head  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and  director 
of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  A.B.,  Muskin^am  College,  1870;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1875;  principal  of  Masonic  Collecre,  Macon,  Tenn.,  1875-6;  tutor 
in  preparatory  department,  Denison  University,  187&-9;  principal  of  same, 
1879-80;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages.  Baptist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1879-86;  principal  of  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
1885-91;  principal  of  the  Cfbaataaqua  System.  1891 — ;  professor  of  the  Sem- 
itic languages,  Yale  University,  1886-91;  Woolsey  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture, tWd.,  1889-91;  D.D.,  Colby  University,  1891;  LL.D.,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, 1893. 

Henry  H.  Belfield,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  director,  and  instructor  in  Political  Econ- 
omy. Civil  Government  and  English  Literature;  A.B.,  Iowa  College,  1858, 
A.M.^  ibid,,  1868;  Ph.D.,  1878;  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Iowa  College,  1858; 
tutor  m  Latin,  Griswold  College,  1860-1;  principal  or  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  Dubuque  (Iowa),  1859-60,  1^1-3,  1865-6;  principal  of  grammar 
school,  Chicago,  1866-76;  ])rincipal  of  North  Division  high  school,  Chicago, 
1876-i83;  director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1883 — . 

William  B.  Wickes,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Algebra  and  English:  A.B.,  Ober- 
lin  College,  1873;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1878;  principal  of  high  school,  Red  Wing 
(Minn.),  1876-7;  superintendent  of  public  scnools,  Milan  (0.),  1877-9;  prin- 
cipal of  high  school,  Norwalk  (0.),  1879-82;  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Granville  (O.),  1882^;  instructor  in  Algebra  and  English,  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  1884—. 

Clark  Lincoln  Herron,  M.S.,  instructor  in  Mathematics;  Ph.B.,  Hillsdale 
College,  1885;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1894;  tutor  in  Mathematics,  Hillsdale  College, 
1^-5;  instructor  in  Mathematics,  Minneapolis  Academy,  1888-93;  principal 
Minneapolis  Academy,  1893-5;  instructor  in  Mathematics,  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  1895—. 

Arthur  F.  Barnard,  A.B.,  instructor  in  Latin  and  History;  A.B.,  Beloit 
College,  1883;  assistant  librarian,  Beloit  College,  1893-4;  teacher  of  Latin  and 
History,  Sparta  (Wis.),  high  school.  1894-6;  instructor  in  Latin  and  History, 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1896 — . 

William  Webster  Root,  B.S.,  instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physiology;  B.S., 
Cornell  University,  1890;  instructor  in  Natural  Science.  Peddip  Institute, 
1890-2;  graduate  student  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Cornell  University, 
1893-5;  instructor  in  Physics  and  French,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
1896 — ;  instructor  in  Chemistry,  1897—. 

Newland  F.  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physics;  Ph.  B.,  Northwestern 
University,  1892;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Keokuk  (Iowa)  High  Scbool, 
1892-4;  Graduate  student  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1894-6;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
189(5—;  Instructor  in  Physics,  1897 — . 
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B.  Malcolm  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Instractor  m  Latin.  A.  B.,  Colby  Univer- 
sity, 1882;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1886;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Science,  Pilisbury 
Academy,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  1883-7;  Principal  of  High  School,  Farmin^^rton, 
Minn.,  1887-92;  Principal  of  Dakota  College,  Lisbon,  «.  D.,  1892-3;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Lisbon,  N.  D.,  1893-7;  Graduate  student  in  Latin, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1897-8;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  1899 — . 

Earl  B.  Ferson,  A.  M.,  Mass.,  Instructor  ^n  Drawing.  Art  Master,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Normal  Art  School,  1883;  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  Boston  and 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Public  Schools  1881-3;  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  School,  1884—. 

Frederick  Newton  Williams,  Instructor  in  Drawing.  Student  in  School  of 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1880;  Pupil  of  Dalinand 
of  Graves,  1881;  Graduate  of  School  of  Design,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1882;  Designer  with  Robert  L.  Hobbs  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1883; 
Designer  with  Corse  &  Smith,  Boston,  Mass.,  1884;  Art  Instructor,  Holder- 
ness  School,  1885-7;  Art  Instructor,  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School, 
1887;  Student  in  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  1888;  Instructor  in 
Drawing,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1889—. 

Edgar  Hanford  Sheldon,  Instructor  in  Woodwoik.  Graduate  of  Chicago 
Manaal  Training  School,  1891;  Instructor  in  Woodwork,  Louisville  Manual 
Training  High  School,  1892-4;  Instructor  in  Machine  Toolwork,  ihid.,lSQ4rS; 
Instructor  in  Woodwork,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1896 — . 

William  0.  Hansen,  Instructor  in  Foundry  and  Forgework.  Graduate  of 
Beloit,  (Wis.);  High  School;  nine  years'  work  in  iron  and  steel;  three  years 
superintendent  of  manufactory;  Instructor  in  Foundry  and  Forgework,  Chi- 
cago Manual  Training  School,  1899 — . 

Wilbert  S.  Drew,  B.  S.  (Mech.  Eng.),  Instructor  in  Machine  Shopwork. 
Eight  years  Machinist;  B.  S.  (Mech.  Eng.),  University  of  Michigan,  1897; 
Instructor  in  Machine  Shop,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1899 — . 

Miss  Laara  M.  Orvis,  Instructor  in  French,  and  Secretary. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  for  the  year  1S99-1900,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senior  Class 61 

Middle  Class 68 

Junior  Class 118 

Eiarhth  Grade 81 

Special  pupils .* 26 

Total 87» 

Very  respectfully, 

Henry  H.  Belfield, 

Director. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 

SCHOOLS. 


These  reports  were  furnished  in  response  to  my  "Circular  21," 
which  was  as  follows: 

August  10,  1900. 

To  the  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois: 

In  accordance  with  the  second  clause  of  Section  5,  Article  1  of  the  School 
Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  furnish,  not  later  than  September 
10,  1900,  a  special  report  to  be  included  in  the  Twenty-third  BieuDial  Report 
of  this  Department.  Please  let  the  report  include  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  and  such  other  matter  relating  to  the  schools  in  your  county  as  you 
may  believe  to  be  of  special  interest. 

1.  Has  ^our  county  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association f  If  so,  how 
often  does  it  hold  regular  meetings? 

2.  What  proportion  of  your  teachers  do  all,  or  part  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  work,  or  its  equivalent f 

3.  To  what  extent  are  your  teachers  encouraging  the  Pupils'  Reading  Cir- 
cle work,  or  its  equivalent f 

4.  What  success  has  attended  your  efforts  to  assemble  the  school  officers 
of  your  county  for  conference? 

5.  How  manj  school  houses  in  your  county  are  unsanitary,  or  otherwise 
unsuited  to  their  purpose f 

6.  How  manv  school  grounds  without  trees  f  Do  you  encourage  Arbor 
Day?    If  not,  why  nott 

7.  What,  if  anything,  are  your  teachers  doing  in  the  way  of  school  room 
decoration!  How  many  well  furnished,  tastefully  decorated,  and  perfectly 
comfortable  school  rooms  are  there  in  your  county! 

8.  How  many  districts  in  your  county  find  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to 
maintain  school  six  months  as  required  by  law,  with  the  limit  of  taxation  at 
2^  per  cent? 

9.  How  many  of  your  schools  are  still  without  libraries? 

10.  How  many  schools  in  your  county  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last 
year?  How  many  fewer  than  five?  (Do  not  overlook  this  question.  If  you 
cannot  answer  it  exactly,  give  the  closest  approximation  you  can,  taking  care 
to  keep  within  the  truth.) 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  the  work  of  the  county  institutes  could  be  ma- 
terially improved  by  a  conference  of  institute  instructors? 

12.  If  so,  do  you  favor  such  a  conference  next  year,  say  the  fourth  week 
in  June?    Do  you  favor  it  enough  to  hold  that  week  open  for  that  purpose? 
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Adams.— A.  B.  Smith. 

I  will  try  and  answer  questions  of  cironlar,  bnt  I  ana  afraid  mnch  of  it  will 
be  poorly  guessed  at. 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  tri-oounty  association  that  meets  onoe  a  year. 

2.  About  75  per  cent  last  year. 

3.  Not  doing  mnch  with  it. 

4.  I  have  not  tried  to  assemble  them,  but  former  superintendents  were  not 
very  successful  in  getting  a  good  meeting. 

5.  Most  all  school  houses  are  fairly  well  ventilated.  We  need  about 
twenty  new  buildings. 

6.  I  judge  that  twenty- five  buildings  have  no  trees  planted  around  them. 
I  have  not  been  encouraging  the  planting  of  trees  on  Arbor  Day.  I  have  no 
reason  to  give,  only  so  many  things  to  do  and  new  in  office.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  have  trees  planted  in  every  school  yard. 

7.  We  have  many  comfortable  school  rooms,  but  little  attention  is  given 
to  decorations. 

8.  By  hiring  cheap  teachers  we  are  able  to  have  six  months  school  in  all 
of  our  districts,  but  many  of  our  districts  would  have  eight  months  and  pay 
better  wages  if  the  rate  were  higher  so  they  could  have  more  money. 

9.  One  hundred  and  fifty  at  least  are  without  libraries.  Nothins^  of  anv 
importance  has  been  done  in  former  years  toward  getting  libraries.  I  startea 
the  work  last  year,  but  the  result  was  poor,  but  I  think  that  if  we  have  time 
enough,  or  live  long  enough,  we  will  be  able  to  stir  the  people  up  so  that  they 
will  take  hold  and  succeea  in  putting  a  library  in  every  school. 

10.  Six  with  fewer  than  ten  scholars.    Two  with  fewer  than  five  scholars. 

11.  Yes,  I  do. 

12.  Yes,  I  will. 

Alexander.— Mr3.  P.  A.  Taylor. 

I  herewith  beg  to  submit  the  following  in  response  to  Circular  21: 

J.  This  county  has  a  permanent  County  Teachers'  Association.  Meetings 
are  held  monthly  throughout  the  school  year. 

2.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  doing  work  equivalent  to  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

3.  We  make  a  point  to  add  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  books  to  our  libra- 
ries, as  they  are  established,  and  hope  to  have  them  in  a  greater  number  of 
our  schools  this  year. 

4.  Very  poor,  they  take  to  the  woods,  figuratively  speaking,  whenever  the 
subject  is  broached.  It  is  a  problem  1  should  like  to  have  assistance  in  solv- 
ing. 

5.  All  outside  of  Cairo  would  probably  be  considered  unsanitary  as  to  ven- 
tilation and  heating,  otherwise  comfortable  as  country  schoolhouses  usually 
are. 

6.  All  school  grounds  in  Cairo   have  trees  and  three-fourths  of  the  usual 

school  grounds  are   adorned  with   native  trees,  and  am   in   hopes  some  tree 
planting  will  be  done  this  year  where  needed. 

Arbor  Day,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  too  late  for  tree  planting  in  this^ 
section  of  the  State. 

7.  We  have  a  special  decoration  day  when  parents  are  invited  to  help 
beau f if y  the  school  rooms,  and  generally  the  teachers  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  make  the  school  an  attractive  place. 

8.  Every  district  in  this  county  maintained  a  six-months  school  last  year, 
as  required  by  law,  with  the  limit  of  taxation  V^  per  cent. 
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9.  There  are  twenty- nine  schools  without  libraries,  bnt  shall  work  to  have 
that  number  materially  reduced  this  year. 

10.  Not  a  school  in  this  county  enrolls  fewer  than  ten  pupils. 

11.  The  work  of  the  county  institutes  might  be  very  much  improved  by  a 
conference  of  institute  instructors. 

12.  I  will  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June  next  year  for  that  purpose. 

Bond— W.  T.  Harlan. 

Below  you  will  find  answers  to  questions  on  enclosed  circular  which  was 
received  from  you  after  I  had  sent  in  m^r  annual  report.  The  answers  are 
numbered  according  to  the  questioqs  on  circular. 

1.  Our  county  has  a  permanent  Teachers'  Association  and  holds  meetings 
quarterly. 

2.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  the  Beading  Circle  work 
or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Fifty-eight  districts  have  libraries  but  none  of  the  pupils  do  the  Bead- 
ing Circle  work. 

4.  1  have  made  no  effort  to  have  the  school  officers  assemble,  but  see  most 
every  one  of  them  several  times  during  the  year. 

5.  None  are  unsanitary,  although  some  three  or  four  are  not  in  as  good 
shape  as  might  be. 

6.  Probably  eight  or  ten  are  without  trees  of  any  size,  but  most  every 
school  yard  has  trees  which  are  small.    I  encourage  Arbor  Day. 

7.  All  school  rooms  are  decorated  more  or  less,  and  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  rooms  are  nicely  decorated  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

8.  None  of  the  districts  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  school  six  months,  but 
some  are  unable  to  hold  school  eight  months. 

9.  About  18  or  19  of  the  districts  are  yet  without  libraries. 

10.  One  school  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year.  None  enrolled  fewer 
than  five. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  I  do  favor  it  enough  to  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June  open  for  this 
meeting. 

Boone— L.  B.  Fitzer. 

In  response  to  your  circular,  I  submit  the  following  special  report: 

Nearly  half  of  the  teachers  of  Boone  county  do  all  or  a  part  ef  the  State 
Teachers'  Beading  Circle  work  or  its  equivalent.  The  Pupils'  Beading  Circle 
work  has  never  been  very  extensively  pushed  in  this  county  in  a  systematic 
manner,  though  a  large  number  or  children  do  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
reading  each  year. 

There  are  very  few  of  our  country  school  houses  that  have  any  special  pro- 
vision for  ventilation.  Otherwise,  they  are  all,  with  perhaps  three  or  four 
exceptions,  comfortable  and  reasonably  well  suited  to  their  purpose.  There 
are  eight  or  ten  that  are  not  very  desirable,  but  have  recently  been  repaired 
so  as  to  be  comfortable.  The  school  buildings  in  the  towns  and  villages  are 
all  in  good  condition,  five  new  ones  having  been  built  during  the  past  four 
years.  In  many  respects  these  are  model  buildings.  As  near  as  1  can  recall, 
1  think  there  are  eight  or  ten  school  grounds  with  no  trees  at  all  and  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  more  with  a  few  small  trees  recently  planted,  but  not 
large  enough  to  anord  any  shade.  I  have  encouraged  Arbor  Day  observance. 
For  the  past  few  years,  our  teachers  have  been  quite  active  in  school  room 
decoration.  A  large  number  of  pictures  have  been  procured,  and  the  best 
ones  have  been  framed,  and  many  others,  such  as  the  Perry  pictures,  have 
been  mounted  on  card  board  and  hung  up.  As  near  as  I  Q.«wVi  ^%}vvai^\ft>\ 
think  there  are  about  half  of  our  school  rooms  that  may  \i^  (io\i^\^«t^^  ^'^^^ 
famished,  tastily  decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable. 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  districts  in  this  county  that  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain school  six  months  with  the  present  limit  of  taxation. 

I  believe  there  are  twenty-nine  schools  still  without  libraries. 

There  were  six  schools  in  this  county  that  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils 
each  during;  the  past  year,  but  I  believe  there  were  none  with  less  than  five. 

Brown— James  O.  Briqqs. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  No.  21,  I  respectfully  submit  the  followinsr: 

1.  No. 

2.  None,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  are  taking;  the  State  Teacher's  Reading 
Circle  Work.    About  one-third  of  them  are  takinfs:  its  equivalent. 

3.  Some  are  doing  that,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  many. 

4.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted. 

5.  Most  of  the  school  houses  in  our  county  are  in  ^ood  condition.  There 
may  be  as  many  a6  five  that  are  unsanitary  or  unsuited  to  their  purpose. 

6.  Most  of  the  school  grounds  have  trees.    I  encourage  Arbor  Day. 

7.  Quite  a  number  of  my  teachers  take  pride  in  decorating  the  school  room 
while  others  do  not  seem  to  give  it  a  thought.  ^*WeU  furnished,  tastefully 
decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable  school  rooms*'  are  hard  to  nnd  in  this 
county. 

8.  None. 

9.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  my  school  houses  are  without  libraries. 
Many  teachers  are  going  to  put  libraries  in  their  schools  this  year.  I  deem 
this  a  very  important  matter,  and  will  urge  my  teachers  to  see  that  libraries 
are  placed  in  the  school  houses. 

10.  The  lowest  enrollment  of  any  school  in  this  county  does  not  fall  below 
twelve. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes. 

Bureau— Claude  Brown. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  teachers'  sala- 
ries in  Bureau  county. 

With  the  limit  of  taxation  at  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  every  school  in 
Bureau  county  can  be  maintained  six  months. 

Much  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  school  houses. 

The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  is  encouraged,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
there  are  very  few  treeless  school  grounds.  The  teachers  are  interested  in 
school  room  decoration.  The  majority  of  our  school  rooms  are  well  furnished, 
tastefully  decorated,  and  comfortable. 

Bureau  county  has  no  permanent  county  teachers'  association. 

I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  seventy- five  per  cent  of  our  teachers 
aie  doing  the  State  Teachers'  fading  Circle  work,  or  its  equivalent.  The 
Papils'  Heading  Circle  work  is  being  encouraged  everywhere,  and  with  grrat- 
ifymg  results. 

More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  our  schools  have  libraries. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year. 

Our  summer  institute  is  an  important  factor  in  our  educational  system,  and 
is  inspiring  and  beneficial  to  our  teachers. 

I  believe  the  work  of  the  county  institutes  could  be  improved  by  a  oon- 
ference  of  Institute  instructors. 
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Calhoun— Chas.  H.  Lahar. 

In  &ii8wer  to  your  oirodlar  21  of  10th,  will  say: 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association  that  meets  every 
month  dnrins:  school  term. 

2.  60  per  cent  of  my  teachers  took  the  State  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  work 
last  year. 

3.  The  manae^er  of  the  Pupils'  Beadingr  Circle  states  that  Calhoun  pur- 
chased more  books  aocordinn:  to  size  of  county  than  any  other  county  in 
Illinois.    About  500  pupils  were  members  last  year. 

4.  I  have  failed  so  far  in  getting  school  officers  together  for  conference. 

5.  None. 

6.  75  per  cent  of  the  schools.    Yes. 

7.  Thirty  of  mv  41  school  rooms  are  good,  and  adapted  to  the  school  and 
are  well  furnished,  decorated,  etc. 

8.  None. 

9.  Nineteen. 

10.  One  school  enrolled  only  1  pupil. 

11.  I  think  so. 

12.  Yes. 

Carroll— John  Hay. 

1.  Carroll  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association.  Four 
meetings  are  held  each  year. 

2.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  teachers  have  done  the  most  of  the  Teachers' 
Beading  Circle  or  its  equivalent  during  the  past  year. 

3.  Very  few  of  our  schools  are  doing  the  work  of  the  Pupils'  Reading  Cir- 
cle as  outlined.  Selections  from  the  catalogue  are  frequently  made  for  addi- 
tions to  school  libraries  and  in  this  way  many  of  the  books  are  finding  a  place 
in  our  schools. 

4.  No  conference  of  school  officers  has  ever  been  held  in  this  county. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  old  buildings  that,  in  severe  cold  weather, 
cannot  be  kept  as  comfortable  as  they  bhould  be,  our  bchool  houses  are  sani- 
tary and  reasonably  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

6.  The  observation  of  Arbor  Day  is  encouraged  and  appropriate  exercises, 
including  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  are  carried  out  by  many 
of  our  schools.  Few  of  our  school  yards,  possibly  not  more  than  ten  in  the 
county  are  without  trees. 

7.  School  room  decoration  is  receiving  the  attention  of  many  of  our  teach- 
ers and  pupils. 
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8.  In  58  of  the  103  districts  in  our  county  the  rate  of  taxation  last  jear  did 
not  exceed  1  per  cent;  in  26  it  ranged  from  1  to  1^  per  cent;  in  14  from  1^ 
to  2,  and  exceeded  2  per  cent  in  5  districts.  The  rate  for  school  purpohes  was 
less  than  2^  per  cent  in  every  district  in  the  county.  The  hisrhest  rates  are 
paid  in  districts  that  sustain  fjfraded  schools. 

9.  Twenty-five  schools  are  without  library  books. 

10.  Four  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year;  the  smallest 
number  enrolled  in  any  school  was  six. 

11  and  12.  I  favor  a  conference  of  institute  instructors,  and  would  attend 
6Uoh  a  meeting:  if  held  during:  the  last  week  in  June. 

Cass— Albert  E.  Hinnebs. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  in  your  circular  No.  21,  date  Aujcust  10,  1900, 1 
submit  the  followinf?: 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association  which  holds  meet- 
ings three  times  each  year. 

2.  Ninety  per  cent  of  Cass  county  teachers  read  the  books  as  sent  out  by 
the  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

3.  So  far  the  teachers  of  Cass  county  have  giveu  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  as  proposed  by  the  committee. 

4.  I  have  never  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  school  officers  only,  but 
school  officers  attend  our  teachers'  meetings,  where  they  are  given  a  place  on 
the  program. 

5.  I  should  judfjre  that  about  twelve  school  houses  or  15  per  cent  are  un- 
sanitary, and  unsuited  to  their  purpose. 

6.  Nearlv  all  of  our  school  grounds  are  supplied  with  trees.  We  do  en- 
courage  Arbor  Day. 

7.  Very  near  all  of  our  school  rooms  have  some  decoration  in  the  way  of 
pictures  or  flags.  I  should  say  that  75  per  cent  of  our  school  rooms  are  fairly 
well  furnished,  decorated  and  comfortable. 

8.  About  four  districts  And  it  difficult  to  maintain  six  mouths'  school. 

9.  About  half  of  our  schools  have  no  libraries. 

10.  No  school  enrolled  less  than  ten  pupils. 

11.  I  think  the  work  of  county  institutes  could  be  much  improved  by  a 
conference  of  institute  instructors. 

12.  I  do  favor  such  a  conference  and  would  try  to  arrange  to  attend,  and 
also  set  our  county  institute  at  such  other  date  as  to  not  conflict  with  it. 


Champaign— George  R.  Shawhan. 

I  hereby  endeavor  to  answer  your  questions  in  Circular  No.  21,  as  a  special 
report.    I  omit  the  questions,  but  give  answers  in  order. 

1.    Yes.    The  regular  meeting  of  our  county  association  is  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  each  month. 
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2.  From  100  to  150,  or  one-fourth  to  one* third.  I  hardlv  know  what  would 
be  considered  an  equivalent  for  the  reading  circle  work,  but  quite  a  large 
number  attend  summer  schools  and  forty-two  attended  Saturday  clashes  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Illinois  last  vear.  Quite  a  number  study  all  the  year  to  ad- 
vance themseiTCs;  some  on  the  line  of  first-iprade  certificate  work,  and  some 
for  State  certificates. 

3.  About  nine- tenths  of  our  teachers  are  encouraging  the  children  to  read 
^ood  books.  The  books  are  obtained  from  city  libraries,  the  county  library 
in  the  superintendent's  office,  and  the  school  libraries.  Many  buy  either  the 
entire  set  of  the  Pupilb'  Beading  Circle  books  for  the  year,  or  selections  from 
the  set.  All  teachers  who  have  pupils  for  the  Central  examination  provide 
in  some  way  the  reading  reouired  for  that.  This  vear  we  will  reaa  **The 
Making  of  Illinois,"  by  Mather,  and  one  other  book  to  be  selected  by  the 
pupil  and  teacher  and  parents. 

4.  My  success  has  not  been  very  great  in  securing  a  large  attendance  of 
•directors.  Many  tell  how  much  they  would  like  to  attend  such  meetings,  but 
say  they  can  not.  The  oats  threshmg  is  going  on  all  over  the  county  at  the 
time  our  institute  is  held.  So  many  men  and  teams  are  required  to  keep 
these  mammoth  threshers  going  that  everv  man  in  miles  of  the  place  where 
it  is  at  work  is  drafted  into  its  service.  In  addition  to  his  own  work,  each 
farmer  must  follow  a  machine  for  days  helping  his  neighbors,  or  he  can  get 
no  help  when  the  thresher  reaches  his  fields.  If  a  thresher  gets  into  a  town- 
ship it  keeps  every  man  busy.  These  are  the  reasons  given  me  by  directors 
for  not  attending  the  meetings. 

5.  None,  I  think.     All  are  in  fairly  good  condition;  about  as  good  as  one- 
room  houses  can  be  made  now. 

6.  I  judge  about  one-fourth  of  our  grounds  have  no  trees.  Lots  are  small  and 
space  is  needed.  I  have  not  said  nor  done  much  about  Arbor  Day,  because 
many  other  matters  take  up  time  and  attention.  A  large  majority  have 
trees,  and  some  more  than  enough.  Usually  the  time  has  not  been  fixed 
sufi&ciently  early  to  get  word  out  to  the  schools. 

7.  I  do  not  know  what  other  persons  would  consider  as  a  * 'well-furnished, 
tastefully  decorated  and  i^erfectly  comfortable  school  room."  All  our  school 
houses  are  in  good  condition,  many  well  papered  and  very  few  teachers  fail 
to  pot  up  pictures,  though  this  is  commonly  done  later  in  the  fall.  In  the 
coldest  weatner,  especially  if  a  high  wind  is  blowing,  few  of  the  one- room 
houses  are  comfortablv  warm.  In  the  winter  furnaces  in  the  basement  or 
cellar,  with  some  plan  for  ventilating,  are  badly  needed.  The  stove  in  the 
center  of  the  room  is  a  great  nuisance  and  failure. 

8.  I  do  not  know  of  any  districts  now  unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds. 
Since  the  law  was  changed  allowing  directors  to  levy  2^  per  cent  for  educa- 
tional parposes  I  have  heard  no  complaints.  If  the  villages  and  small  towns 
continue  to  increase  in  population  some  of  them  with  small  territory  may  be 
troabled. 

P<.  The  trustees'  reports  sent  in  this  summer  indicate  about  100  are  yet 
]inthout  libraries.  I  do  not  believe  this  can  possibly  be  true.  I  think  many 
<iirectors,  clerks,  fail  to  walk  the  mile  to  the  school- house  to  count  the 
yolnmes,  or  forget  it  in  the  hurry  of  work.  In  visiting  1  find  small  libraries 
in  nearly  every  school.  The  libraries  and  the  number  of  books  can  not  be 
known  accurately,  nor  can  they  be  preserved  until  the  teacher  is  required  by 
l&w  to  make  a  report  at  the  time  he  files  his  schedules.  A  torm  for  the  pur- 
pose eould  be  provided  on  the  schedule  and  the  clerk  would  then  have  the 
Q'l&terial  for  making  his  report.  This  could  be  made  to  include  other  ap- 
paratus and  property  and  would  tend  to  its  preservation. 

10.  I  have  found  nine  (9)  schools  in  the  past  year  with  an  enrollment  less 
than  ten.    I  found  none  less  than  five. 

11.  I  think  a  conference  of  county  institute  organizers  and  conductors 
Jfould  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  This  is  needed,  probably,  more  than  a  con- 
«reace  of  institute  instructors.  If  the  institute  be  properly  organized,  for  a 
Proper  purpose,  the  instructors  would  meet  the  situation. 
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12.  Indeed  I  do.  and  will  do  my  best  to  attend  snoh  a  conference  should 
one  be  held  the  lonrth  week  in  June  1901,  as  suggested.    But  to  be  •£  the 

greatest  value  to  next  yearns  institutes  a  preliminary  conference  should  be 
eld  sooner;    at  least  as  early  as  the  holidays.    It  might  be  well  to  have  a 
typical  institute  held. 

Christian— Edith  Wither- Vollintinb. 

In  reply  to  Circular  No.  21,  I  will  answer  as  follows: 

1.  Tes.  Meets  once  a  year.  Time,  Friday  and  Saturday  following 
Thanksgiving.  Also,  each  township  has  teachers*  monthly  meetings  during 
school  year. 

2.  About  one-half. 

3.  None. 

4.  Not  flattering;  hope  for  better  results  this  year. 

5.  About  one- half  of  the  country  schools  need  attention  at  once. 

6.  a.  About  one-fourth,    b.    Try  to. 

7.  a.  All  make  some  attempt,    b.  About  one-fourth. 

8.  None. 

9.  Nearly  all  have  made  attempts. 

10.  a.  None.    b.  None. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  a.  Yes.    b.  Yes. 

I  have  answered  the  above  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Clark— J.  D.  Shoemaker. 

1.  Our  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association  which  holds 
two  sessions  each  vear.  The  county  is  divided  into  Ave  sections  and  each  of 
these  sections  holds  monthly  meetings. 

2.  While  our  teachers  do  not  enroll  in  the  State  Teachers'  Beading  Circle 
work,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  do  the  work  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  There  has  been  but  very  little  done  with  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle 
work  for  several  years. 

4.  We  have  not  yet  called  the  school  officers  together  for  conference,  but 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  their  attendance  at  our  teachers'  meet- 
ings. 

5.  I  believe  at  least  fifty  of  our  school  houses  are  unsanitary  or  unsuited 
to  school  purposes. 

6.  About  fifteen  of  our  scbooi  grounds  are  without  trees.  I  have  insisted 
on  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  and  as  a  result,  a  great  many  trees  have 
been  planted. 

7.  There  are  very  few  tastefully  decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable 
school  rooms  in  our  county. 

8.  Two  or  three  of  our  schools  are  obliged  to  levy  more  than  2^  per  cent 
in  order  to  have  school  six  months. 

9.  Very  few  of  our  schools  have  good  libraries. 

10.  None  of  our  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year. 

11.  I  believe  the  county  institutes  would  be  benefited  by  a  conference  of  in- 
stitute instructors. 

12.  1  am  in  favor  of  a  conference  next  year  and  will  hold  the  fourth  week 
in  June  open  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  established  a  county  teachers'  library  in  this  county  and  expect  to 
have  the  teachers  do  a  systematic  course  of  reading.    We  also  hope  to  reach 
a  jgrreat  many  of  the  pupils  and  by  this  means  revive  the  district  library 
throughout  the  county. 
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Clay— Donald  A.  McQueen. 

1  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  asking  for  special  report.  As  it  did  not 
Teach  me  till  after  the  date  desigfnated  for  reply,  I  make  as  speedy  au  answer 
as  possible. 

1.  County  Organization — No.  We  are  poorly  organized  in  all  lines.  Few 
permanent  lines  seem  to  have  been  established  upon  which  to  base  or- 
^^ized  effort  to  extend  year  after  year.  I  inaugurated  the  classification 
system  last  year  with  central  and  final  examinations,  and  expect  this  to  lead 
logically  to  complete  union  of  effort. 

2.  R.  C.  Work — About  one-third  last  year.  This  year  a  few  bought  the 
'books  but  the  majority  will  secure  them  through  one  of  the  club  offers  (Self 
Culture)  and  a  Teachers'  Library  Plan  which  enrolls  considerably  over  one- 
third.    I  think  therefore  that  at  least  one  third  will  read  the  books  this  year. 

3.  1  admit  that  we  are  doing  nothing  with  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle 
Work.  But  a  large  number  of  schools  have  libraries,  and  every  year  new 
ones  are  started  and  more  books  added  to  the  ones  already  in  force.  We  are 
making  a  special  work  in  the  line  of  pupils'  libraries. 

4.  We  had  one  meeting  last  year  which  was  fairly  well  attended.  We  con- 
sidered only  one  question  then,  viz:  Tho  introduction  of  a  uniform  series  of 
texts,  which  was  successfully  done.    1  have  called  a  meeting  for  September 

29,  which  I  think  will  be  well  attended.  It  is  to  discuss  the  very  questions 
which  you  propound  that  I  call  them  together.  I  have  not  collaborated  my 
data  on  the  succeeding  questions,  but  will  approximate  as  well  as  I  can  and 
later  will  submit  more  accurate  replies. 

5.  Unsanitary  houses  counting  all  causes  are  about  10  or  15.  Some  of 
these  are  not  very  bad,  but  something  should  be  done.  There  are  98  districts. 

6.  Trees — Ours  is  a  wooded  country  and  the  most  of  the  schools  are  fairly 
well  shaded.  Some  are  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  perhaps  half  dozen  are  in 
bad  location.  Arbor  Day  is  observed  to  some  extent.  I  have  made  no  recom- 
mendations, because  there  are  so  manv  things  which  in  this  section  seem 
more  urgent.    There  is  an  abundance  of  shade  all  over  the  county. 

7.  School  Decoration— This  year  we  discussed  this  point  at  the  Institute, 
and  1  urged  attention  to  that  matter,  and  advised  a  careful  study  as  to  tasty 
decoration.  Much  of  what  has  been  done  has  been  untrained  and  of  little 
value.  Very  few  have  been  without  any  attempt,  a  good  proportion  are  very 
satisfactory  and  comfortable  in  every  essential  respect.  I  expect  to  watch  this 
and  take  careful  note  this  year. 

8.  Tax  Limit — That  is  a  point  I  wished  to  see  the  directors  about.  There 
are  at  least  three  or  four  which  are  not  able  to  do  it  satisfactorily.  One  is  a 
two-room  country  school.  Last  year  they  had  six  months  in  the  primary 
room  and  five  in  the  advanced.  1  approved  of  the  move,  as  I  could  see 
nothing  better.  There  are  many  schools  which  are  not  able  to  pay  wages 
above  from  $30  to  $35  per  month.  Of  course  this  runs  a  school,  but  what  of 
the  class  of  teachersf 

9.  Perhaps  one- half  are  without  libraries. 

10.  Small  Enrollment— One  less  than  10  pupils— (German  Catholic,  jnst 
three  Amercian  children  make  the  school).  Five  or  more  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  15  pupils.  We  have  very  few  schools  that  are  abnormally  small. 
The  majority  range  from  20  to  35. 

11.  Institute  Instructor!^ — I  doubt  it.    I  will  not  venture  a  decided  opinion. 
The  average  institute  instructor  has  a  box  full  of  trinkets  which  he  is  going 
to  show  if  the  whole  world  stops.      **They  mean  well,"   but  I  am   afraid  a 
week's  conference  would  do  no  more  to  make  them  forsake  the  error  of  their 
'9ot'  ways,  than  the  training  school  does  to  make  teachers  out  of  every  one 
who  goes  to  them. 


—  11  P.  L 
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12.  Conference— Upon  the  whole  I  would  like  to  see  it  tried.  Would  not 
three  days  do  better?  AH  could  afford  that  much  time  better  than  a  week, 
hence  the  irregrular  attendance  would  be  avoided,  and  interest  could  be  more 
vitally  sustained.    1  will  plan  to  be  there,  subject  to  the  unavoidable. 

Trusting  that  this  is  satisfactory,  I  will  onl^  add,  that  we  are  working  tip 
to  (I),  and  this  year  are  making  a  special  point  of  4,  5.  7,  8,  9,  and  expect  to 
gather  accurate  statistics  this  year  and  improve  all  tnese  lines,  ^ill  send 
you  my  bulletin  when  published. 

Clinton— William  Johnson. 
Replying  to  Circular  No.  21 : 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association.    Every  two  months. 

2.  About  one-half. 

3.  We  have  libraries  in  most  of  the  schools. 

4.  None. 

5.  School  houses  are  in  good  shape. 

6.  None. 

7.  All  do  some  decoration.    About  fifty. 

8.  Not  one.    We  are  financially  in  pretty  good  shape. 

9.  53. 

10.  Two. 

11.  No. 

12.  No. 

Coles— John  H.  Sawyer. 

1.  We  have  one  in  name.  We  have  tried  to  get  the  organization  in  better 
shape,  but  have  failed  so  far.  This  ^ear  we  have  set  twelve  meetings  in 
which  I  and  one  of  the  Normal  faculty  will  be  present;  and  each  township  is 
required  to  have  not  less  than  four  meetings  during  the  year. 

2.  We  bad  thirty  seven  enrolled  last  year  who  took  the  reading  circle 
work.     Teachers  in  Mattoon  and  Charleston  chose  other  work. 

3.  Our  wide-awake  teachers  encourage  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work, 
but  the  most  do  not  encourage  it. 

4.  I  tried  to  have  all  the  boards  meet  one  day  during  our  institute,  but  had 
only  one  board  present. 

5.  Three,  I  consider  unfit  for  school  use. 

6.  I  encourage  Arbor  Day.  I  do  not  know  the  number  without  trees,  but 
would  say  20  or  more. 

7.  But  few  of  our  school  houses  are  well  decorated,  and  about  five  are 
tastefully  decorated.    The  majority  are  comfortable. 

8.  I  have  heard  of  none.  All  have  not  understood  the  law,  but  this  year 
they  are  hiring  for  six  and  eight  months. 

9.  Many  of  our  schools  have  had  libraries  but  through  countless  handling 
have  allowed  them  to  be  lost. 

10.  Two;  none. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes.     (a)  Yes. 

Cook— Orville  T.  Bright. 

Answering  your  circular  of  August  10th  1  send  you  the  following  answers 
to  questions  printed  therein: 

J.     This  county  has  a  permanent  County  Teachers'  Association  which  meets 
monthly,  from  October  to  May,  inclusive.    Two  sessions  are  held,  a  general 
session  in  the  forenoon  for  all  county  teac\ieis,  axid  '\ti  \V\^  iifternoon  a  special 
for  teachers  of  ungraded  schools.    The  \eng\\i  ol  ^«ie.\i  ^^«»%\Q\i'\^  V^^>Msv>wk* 
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2.  [  think  that  85  per  cent  of  onr  teachers  do  the  equivalent  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  work.  No  special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
readinfiT  of  the  books  adopted  by  the  reading:  circle. 

3.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  adopt  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  books  which  are  now  or  have  been  upon  the  reading  circle 
list  are  in  very  many  of  our  schools.  Our  work  has  been  in  the  line  of  secur- 
ing school  libraries  and  this  especially  in  the  country  schools. 

4.  I  have  never  attempted  to  assemble  the  school  officers  of  Cook  county 
for  conference. 

5.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  upon  the  sense  attached  to  the 
word  '* unsanitary.''  There  are  about  125  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  un- 
grraded,  that  is  single  room  schools.  1  i^hould  say  if  ventilation  is  taken  into 
account  all  but  one  or  two  or  three  are  unsanitary.  Because  no  effort  what- 
ever has  been  made  in  the  building  of  these  schoolhouses  to  secure  fresh  air. 
The  two  or  three-room  schools  are  somewhat  better,  about  one-third  of  them 
being  fairly  well  ventilated.  Of  the  larger  school  buildings  about  onethird 
are  well  ventilated,  the  second  third  fairly  well  and  the  other  third  little  or 
no  ventilation. 

6.  Taking  the  question  to  mean  without  trees  affording  adequate  shade,  or 
which  may  m  time  afford  adequate  shade,  I  should  say  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
school  grounds  are  without  trees.  We  do  encourage  Arbor  Day  and  urge  the 
planting  of  trees  every  year. 

7.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  this  county  in  the  way  of  schoolroom 
decoration,  in  fact  so  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  year  that  I  can  give 
no  definite  answer  to  the  question.  There  are  very  few  teachers  in  this  county 
not  interested  in  this  subject,  and  I  expect  the  coming  year  to  be  one  of  great 
activity.  As  to  the  last  part  of  the  question,  how  many  well  furnished,  taste- 
fully decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable  schoolhouses  there  are  in  the  county, 
it  all  depends  upon  the  standard  which  one  sets  up  and  his  standard  will  de- 
pend upon  his  education  in  these  directions.  Of  the  country  schools  in  the 
county,  if  ventilation  is  taken  into  account,  not  one  fills  the  bill.  Among  the 
graded  schools  I  think  there  are  about  one  hundred  that  would  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  question. 

8.  There  are  none. 

9.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  still  without  libraries. 

10.  Only  one  school  had  fewer  than  ten.    This  one  had  eight. 

11  and  12.  I  believe  that  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  might  be  of 
benefit,  provided  that  all  or  nearly  all  could  be  induced  to  attend  it.  1  think, 
however,  that  such  a  conference  should  be  earlier  than  the  fourth  week  in 
June,  as  most  of  the  graded  schools  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  close 
that  week.  I  should,  however,  be  willing  to  hold  that  week  or  any  other  open 
for  that  purpose. 

Crawford— E.  L.  Douglas. 

1.  Yes  and  meet  twice  a  vear. 

2.  Eighty  per  cent. 

3.  But  very  few  doing  Pupils'  Beading  Circle  work. 

4.  Good. 

5.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

6.  (a)  One  hundred  districts,  50  per  cent  shaded,     (b)  Yes. 

7.  But  very  little  done  in  school  room  decoration. 

8.  None. 

9.  Eighty  per  cent. 

10.  I  think  we  have  none  that  enroll  less  than  ten.      We  have  four  or  five 
that  enroll  ten  or  fifteen. 

11.  Yes.    We  could  get  more  uniform  work. 

12.  Yes. 
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Cumberland— J.  F.  Gbisamorb. 

Following^  are  the  answers  to  questions  on  circular  21. 

1.  It  has.    Two  or  three  times  a  year. 

2.  Three-fourths. 

3.  Very  litttle. 

4.  We  will  have  our  first  meeting:  next  week. 

5.  Eight. 

6.  Twenty-five.    Yes. 

7.  Some  are  placing  in  valuable  pictures.    About  twenty. 

8.  None. 

9.  About  three-fourths. 

10.  None.    None. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  Yes,  I  do. 

DeKalb—L.  M.  Gross. 

Replying  to  circular  21  issued  from  the  department  of  Public  Instruction,  I 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

1.  Our  county  has  a  permanent  association  and  it  holds  four  meetings  an- 
nually. 

2.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  teachers. 

3.  There  are  about  six  Pupils*  Reading  Circles  in  our  county,  but  many 
are  doing  work  which  is  equivalent. 

4.  Excellent.  Prof.  Freeman  assisted  us  on  two  occasions,  Prof.  Felmley 
once.  Prof.  McCormick  once,  and  Hon.  Henry  Raab  once. 

5.  Twenty- three. 

6.  (a)  Thirty,     (b)  I  do,  and  have  obtained  excellent  results. 

7.  (a)  Nearly  all  are  doing  something,     (b)  About  100. 

8.  Three. 

9.  Twenty-four. 

10.  (a)  Twenty-one.     (b)  Twelve. 

11.  I  do,  most  decidedly. 

12.  (a)  Yes.     (b)  Certainly. 

DeWitt— Mrs.  Hattie  P.  Wilson. 

In  reply  to  circular  No.  21: 

1.  We  have  no  county  organization  in  DeWitt  county,  although  we  alwayb 
have  a  teachers*  meeting  of  two  days  in  mid- winter.  This  year  we  will  have 
two  meetings  of  two  days  each.  One  at  Farmer  City,  the  otiier  at  the  county 
seat,  Clinton.  These  meetings  are  attended  by  at  least  98  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  county. 

2.  The  State  Reading  Circle  work  has  been  very  unsuccessful,  the  roads 
get  so  bad  in  the  winter  it  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  hold  local  circles  in 
tne  different  townships.  While  a  great  many  read  tde  books  they  do  not  en- 
roll as  members.  I  can  safely  say  that  75  per  cent  of  our  teachers  do  work 
equivalent  to  the  books  in  the  circle. 

3.  The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  is  not  encouraged  as  much  as  it  should  be 
although  the  majority  of  the  books  will  be  found  in  the  most  of  the  school 
libraries. 
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4.  My  efforts  in  gettingf  the  school  offioers  tofirether  have  not  been  very 
snccessful.  I  afways  set  aside  a  place  in  oar  mid-winter  program  for  school 
directors  and  have  some  one  to  address  them,  but  find  only  a  limited  number 
present.    However,  each  meeting  shows  an  increase. 

5.  We  have  twenty-five  school  houses  in  the  county  unfit  for  the  children 
to  attend.  We  have  made  a  wonderful  amount  of  improvements  during  this 
summer  in  the  cleaning  of  the  school  houses  and  grounds. 

6.  We  have  very  few  school  grounds  without  trees,  some  are  very  small 
but  most  of  the  schools  have  some  shade.  The  schools  do  not  celebrate 
Arbor  Day  as  it  comes  at  a  time  when  a  great  many  of  them  are  having  their 
spring  vacation.  1  try  to  have  them  plant  trees  and  fiowers  any  time  that 
tney  can.  My  greatest  success  has  been  with  the  directors,  they  have  pro- 
vided most  of  the  trees. 

7.  The  teachers  are,  most  of  them,  decorating  their  school  rooms.  In 
some  cases  it  is  over  done.  The  beauty  is  marred  by  over-doing.  *'The  well 
furnished,  tastefully  decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable  school  rooms"  are 
very  few  and  to  be  strictly  honest  they  are  limited  to  the  city  schools. 

8.  Only  two  districts  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  six  months'  term  with 
the  limit  of  2^  per  cent  taxation. 

9.  About  one-fifth  of  our  schools  are  without  any  library.  We  hope  to 
make  a  start  for  one  in  every  school  this  year. 

10.  I  think  not  more  than  ten  schools  enrolled  ten  or  less  pupils  last  year 
and  not  more  than  three  enrolled  as  few  as  five. 

11.  I  (do)  believe  that  the  work  of  the  county  institute  could  be  materi- 
ally benefited  by  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  and  think  the  earlier 
the  work  begins  along  this  line  the  better  and  will  do  my  best  to  plan  my 
work  so  as  to  devote  the  fourth  week  in  June  for  that  purpose. 

Lastly,  the  work  in  the  country  schools  is  very  much  improved,  a  new  in- 
terest seems  awakened  and  the  demand  for  good  teachers  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  graduates  from  the  eighth  year  work  enter 
the  city  high  schools,  some  try  to  do  ninth  year  work  in  the  home  schools  but 
they  make  very  little  progress  as  they  cannot  have  the  attention  they  should 
have  when  all  the  grades  are  represented. 

Douglas— Miss  Blanche  Caraway. 

In  reply  to  your  Circular  21. 

1.  Doujarlas  county  has  no  permanent  county  teachers'  association.  In 
1898  we  joined  an  association  composed  of  Edgar,  Coles  and  Douglas  coun- 
ties. This  holds  a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days'  session  each  November.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  Tuscola  last  fall  and  attended  by  practically  all  of  our 
teachers.    This  organization  commands  talent  we  could  not  afford. 

2.  Last  year  fifty  of  our  130  teachers. 

3.  Fully  40  per  cent. 

4.  Poor. 

5.  Four  (4). 

6.  Perhaps  20  per  cent.    Arbor  Day  is  encouraged. 

7.  a.  Use  of  pictures.  Perry  pictures  or  their  equivalent  used  where 
larger  ones  can  not  be  procured.  Practically  every  school  room  has  some 
decoration,  b.  Fully  50  per  cent  are  well  furnished  and  tastefully  decorated. 
A  small  per  cent  perfectly  comfortable,  either  ventilation  or  heating  de- 
fective. 

8.  None. 

9.  Thirty,  according  to  trustees'  report  for  1900.  I  am  sure  the  number 
should  be  smaller. 

10.  Two  enrolled  less  than  ten   last  year.    One  ot  th^a^  1  ^ick.  \.C2^^^  \i^\. 
officially,  is  to  be  disoontinned  this  year. 
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11.  That  is  my  opinion. 

12.  I  hold  the  office  of  county  superintendent  only  until  nett  December,  so 
this  question  I  cannot  answer. 

I  feel  oonvinoed  this  fall's  organization  of  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  will 
show  a  lareer  enrollment.  It  had  slipped  my  mind  that  September  10  was 
our  day  to  nave  reports  in,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  report  this  year's  circles. 
It  is  too  early  to  do  so,  as  yet.  These  circles  usually  complete  their  organiza* 
tion  after  the  schools  are  well  started. 

DuPage— Royal  T.  Morgan. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  answer  to  Circular  21 : 

DuPage  county  has  a  permanent  teachers'  association.  It  holds  on  an 
average  five  meetings  during  the  year,  is  well  attended  and  is  very  helpful 
to  the  teachers. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  this  county  do  all  or  most  of  the  ''State  Reading 
Circle  Work"  or  its  equivalent,  in  fact,  they  ate  as  a  rule  doing  more  pro- 
fessional reading  than  is  required  by  the  circle. 

The  teachers  generally  are  very  earnest  in  securing  books  in  their  schools 
and  are  usin^  book  receptions,  entertainments  and  solicitations  of  money 
from  friends  interested  in  the  children  to  procure  books.  My  constant  ad- 
vise to  them  is  to  secure  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  books,  as  they  are 
recommended  by  a  committee  professionally  capable  of  judging  the  pupils' 
needs. 

School  officers  meetings  separate  from  the  Teachers'  Institute,  so  far,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  organize,  but  there  has  been  a  very  large  response  upon 
their  part  to  visit  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  summer  and  the  Farmers* 
and  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  the  winter.  The  rural  directors  are  much  in- 
terested in  the  schools  through  the  exhibits  made  by  their  pupils,  and  the 
active  interest  taken  in  school  matters  by  all  members  of  our  honorable  board 
of  supervisors. 

Most  of  the  school  buildings  in  this  county  are  old  (I  refer  to  the  rural 
schools) .  but  are  usually  in  good  repair.  There  are  five  or  six  school  houses 
that  ought  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  Generally  speaking,  the  site  of  the 
school  house  in  the  county  is  sanitary. 

So  far  as  I  can  recall,  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  school  grounds 
in  the  county  without  trees.  I  always  urge  teachers  by  all  means  to  hold 
Arbor  Day  and  Bird  Day  exercises. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  both  graded  and  rural  schools  show  a  deep  interest 
in  the  matter  of  school  room  decorations.  We  have  had  Miss  Hutchins  of 
Cook  Coiinty  Superintendent's  office  with  us  for  lectures  upon  the  subject. 
The  matter  nas  also  been  taken  up  in  institute  work  by  Assistant  County 
Superintendent  of  Cook  county,  Mr.  Farr.  These  addresses  and  exercises 
have  created  an  earnest  desire  in  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  to  take  hold  of 
school  room  decoration  thoroughly  and  systematically.  What  they  need  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  book  upon  school  sanitation  and  decoration.  There  is  a 
zeal  without  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  you  so  earnestly  en- 
dorsed at  our  Chicago  meeting  may  be  put  upon  the  Teacher's  Reading  Circle 
the  coming  year.  A  great  majority  of  the  schools  are  well  furnished,  some 
of  them  elegantly  decorated  and  most  of  them  are  comfortable  school  rooms. 
We  are  constantly  working  for  better  results  and  shall  hope  to  see  not  only 
the  school  room,  out  the  school  grounds  also  well  decorated  and  cared  for.  1 
refer  to  trees,  shrubbery  and  the  culture  of  flowers  such  as  can  be  grown  in 
our  climate. 

AH  of  the  schools  in  this  county  could  maintain  a  six  months'  school  upon 
the  2^  per  cent  basis  of  taxation.  It  is,  however,  difficult  for  our  high  and 
graded  schools  in  towns  to  carry  an  adequate  nine  or  ten  months  school  upon 
that  basis  of  taxation. 
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Nearly  all  of  our  schools  have  a  nucleiis  of  a  library.  Many  of  them  are 
working  toward  a  better  class  of  books  for  the  pupils,  yet,  it  would  be  a  great 
source  of  gratification  to  many  of  our  people  if  our  honorable  State  Legisla- 
ture would  set  apart  a  stated  fund  for  the  school  library  in  every  district 

Three  schools,  so  far  as  I  remember,  had  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  vear. 
One  school  fewer  than  five.  These  schools  are  in  the  region  of  private  schools 
and  vary  much  during  different  years  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils. 

I  do  most  heartily  believe  in  well  directed  conferences  of  institute  instruc- 
tors. I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  hold  the  last  week  in  June  open  for  that 
purpose. 

Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

DuPage  County,  Illinois. 

Esteemed  Teacher: — The  enclosed  circulars  explain  themselves.  You  are 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your   pupils  that  vou  will  hail  with 

Eleasure  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  ** pupils' library"  for  your  school, 
let  me  urge  you  that  the  responsibility  of  getting  these  valuable  books,  rests 
in  a  great  measure  with  you.  If  your  school  board  sees  that  you  are  in 
earnest  in  this  good  cause,  that  the  oooks  will  be  read  and  cared  for,  you  will 
find  it  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  in  the  noble  work  of  cultivating  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  a  taste  for  the  best  literature. 

A  blank  will  be  sent  you  in  the  near  future  asking  your  success  in  securing 
members  for  the  **Pupirs  Reading  Circle' ';  also  calling  for  your  j^rogress  in 
your  **Teacher8'  Reading  Circle"  work  for  the  past  year. 

Cordially  yours, 

r.  t.  morqan. 

Edgar— George  H.  Gordon. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  Edgar  counter  during  the  past  four  years 
I  can  say  that  the  advancement  made  has  given  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  our  schools.  It  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  classify  all  the  rural 
and  village  schools  with  reference  to  the  State  course  of  study.  My  idea  is 
to  grade  the  county  and  village  schools  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  town 
school,  and  the  town  school  which  majr  not  have  a  full  high  school  course  ar- 
range its  classification  to  harmonize  with  the  city  high  school.  Thus  starting 
the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  on  a  direct  line  to  the  university  of  our  State. 
1  find  that  this  plan  gives  system  to  our  work  and  shows  the  country  pupil 
that  there  is  somethinc^  to  be  gained  in  making  an  effort  even  in  the  country 
school.  A  county  diploma  admits  the  pupil  to  the  hicrh  school  without  ex- 
amination. It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  know  that  these  pupils, 
in  the  rural  schools,  who  complete  the  work  as  giveu  in  the  State  course  are 
not  inferior  in  scholarship  to  those  who  have  passed  through  the  grades  in  the 
city  schools. 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association.  A  meeting  is  held 
each  year,  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  of  March.  Also  a  meeting  is  always 
called  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Institute.  A  county  president  and  secretary 
are  elected  for  one  year.  The  township  institutes  and  Teachers'  Keadiug 
Circle  work  belong  to  the  work  of  this  association. 

2.  The  past  year  142  teachers  have  taken  the  State  Reading  (Circle  worker 
its  equivalent.    A  good  sentiment  now  exists  in  cur  county  for  this  work. 

3.  The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  has  not  flourished  as  it  should,  but  our 
teachers  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  securing  good  reading  for  their 
schools. 

4.  We  have  never  tried  to  assemble  the  school  oflScers  for  a  conference. 

5.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  unsanitary  school  houses,  but  we  have  houses 
that  are  too  small  and  inconvenient  and  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 
Within  the  past  four  years  there  have  been  built  ten  new  school  nouses  with 
modern  conveniences.    The  style  of  architecture  bem^<io\i^\^^T^^—V\\.VvK\^\. 
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from  rear  and  one  side  only,  with  perfect  veDtilation  by  means  of  ventilating^ 
flue  or  chimney  and  heat  by  means  of  heater  in  corner  of  the  room  or  furnace 
in  basement  below.  In  fact  the  same  light,  heat  and  ventilation  is  secured  in 
the  one  room  as  is  found  in  any  of  the  modern  city  buildings.  These  houses 
cost  but  little  more  than  one  of  the  old  kind  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

6.  We  have  not  many  school  grounds  without  some  trees,  but  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement.    I  encourage  Arbor  Day. 

7.  Many  of  our  teachers  give  attention  to  decoration.  I  think  that  one- 
half,  at  least,  of  our  school  rooms  are  comfortable  and  well  furnished. 

8.  None. 

9.  At  least  three- fourths  of  them. 

10.  I  think  about  4  enrolled  less  than  ten,  and  two  less  than  five. 

11.  I  think  the  success  of  the  county  institute  largely  depends  upon  the 
conductor.  The  needs  of  all  counties  are  not  similar.  A  county  superintend- 
ent should  know  his  teachers  and  what  is  the  best  instruction  for  them.  I  do 
not  believe  that  one  plan  of  instruction  would  apply  to  all  counties.  Yet  I 
favor  a  conference. 

12.  Should  you  hold  a  conference  1  shall  attend. 

Edwards— Frank  Coles,  Jr. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  August  10th,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  answers  to  your  questions: 

1.  Edwards  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association  and 
holds  regular  meetings  about  every  two  months  auring  the  school  term. 

2.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  all  of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  work,  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  part  of  the  work.  Other 
professional  work  is  done  by  the  teachers  during  the  year. 

3.  Our  teachers  have  been  doing  a  noble  work  in  assisting  the  schools  to 
secure  libraries  the  past  year.  The  number  of  books  has  increased  120  per 
cent  within  a  year,  and  most  of  these  books  have  been  carefully  selected  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  children.  Many  schools  are  now  arranging  to  add  more 
books  the  coming  year. 

4.  No  general  meeting  of  school  officers  has  as  yet  been  held. 

5.  Not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  school  houses  in  this  county  are  un- 
suited  for  school  purposes  or  are  what  would  be  termed  unsanitary. 

6.  There  are  twelve  school  grounds  in  this  countv  having  no  trees  near  the 
school  house.  Many  school  boards  have  planted  trees  about  their  school 
houses  during  the  past  year.  We  hope  to  have  every  house  surrounded  with 
trees  before  we  let  up  on  the  agitation. 

7.  A  large  number  of  teachers  are  studying  the  question  of  school-room 
decoration,  and  many  of  the  schools  are  becoming  very  tastefully  decorated.' 
There  are  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  schools  of  this  county  that  are  neat,  well 
painted  and  in  good  general  condition,  while  perhaps  the  remainder  need  pa- 
pering, painting,  and  a  general  cleaning  up.  1  find  that  school  boards  are 
very  negligent  about  taking  care  of  the  school  buildings  during  the  summer, 
manj  times  allowing  the  doors  and  windows  to  remain  open  when  school  is 
not  in  session.  On  the  whole  I  regard  the  great  majority  of  school  houses  in 
good  general  condition,  and  to  be  perfectly  comfortable. 

8.  There  are  three  districts  that  find  it  almost  impossible  to  have  a  six- 
months'  term  and  pay  respectable  salaries  to  their  teachers  and  keep  within 
the  limit,  two  and  one-half  (2^)  per  cent.  These  are  village  schools  where 
the  population  is  increasing  faster  than  the  wealth.  Some  districts  have  al- 
most as  low  a  rate  as  one  half  per  cent,  as  in  some  rural  schools  where  the 
well-to  do  farmers  have  moved  into  the  towns  in  order  to  secure  better 
schooling  for  their  children.  I  think  there  should  be  some  better  way  of  col- 
lecting and  distributing  money  collected  for  school  purposes,  that  would  meet 
tli/s  d'l&cuhy.     J    know  of  some  districts  that  have  an  assessed  valuatioD  of 
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$50,000,  and  only  require  $250  to  maintain  their  sthools,  while  other  districts 
having:  an  assessed  valuation  of  the  same  amount  will  require  over' $1,200  to 
maintain  a  school  that  is  required  by  law,  and  must  then  oblige  teachers  to 
teach  for  $27.50  per  month. 

9.  Twenty  schools  are  yet  without  libraries.  We  expect  all  these  to  add 
libraries  before  the  end  of  this  term  of  school. 

10.  No  school  had  less  than  ten  pupils  last  year. 

11.  I  believe  the  schools  could  be  improved  by  a  conference  of  institute 
instructors,  and  believe  it  ought  to  be  held. 

12.  The  fourth  week  in  June  suits  me  and  I  shall  hold  that  week  open  to 
permit  the  instructors  who  work  in  Edwards  county  to  attend.  If  such  con- 
ference is  held  I  shall  not  employ  any  instructor  who  does  not  attend. 

Effinoham— Chas.  L.  Combs. 

The  following:  ar®  answers  to  Circular  21,  dated  Aug.  10,  1900: 

1.  Yes.    It  holds  five  meetings  during  the  school  year. 

2.  About  90  per  cent  last  year. 

3.  To  no  great  extent. 

4.  I  have  made  no  efforts  to  assemble  the  school  officers  of  this  county  for 
•conference. 

5.  There  are  none  in  this  county  whollv  unsanitary  or  unsuited  for  their 
purpose.    There  are  four  which  are  in  bad  condition. 

6.  21.  In  a  general  way.  I  have  been  working  for  other  needed  improve- 
ments.   I  intend  urging  Arbor  Day  exercises  the  present  school  year. 

7.  There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  along  the  line  of  decorating  the 
«choolhouses  in  this  county  the  past  few  years. 

8.  None. 

9.  61. 

10.  None. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes. 

Remarks.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  syllabus  of  work  for  institutes,  to  be  issued 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  State 
Association  of  County  Sui)erintendents  of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  conductors 
and  instructors.  The  subject  matter  to  be  drawn  from  the  course  of  study 
for  the  common  schools  of  Illinois.  In  this  way  the  institute  work  would  be 
Uniform  over  the  State  and  we  would  have  a  beginning  and  an  ending  of 
each  year's  work.  As  it  is,  in  many  instances,  the  same  work  is  gone  over 
year  after  year  and  has  no  connection  with  the  State  course  of  study. 

Fayette  County— C.  F.  Eastbrday. 

A  permanent  County  Teachers^  Association,  which  holds  two  meetings  each 
^ear,  was  organized  in  this  county  one  year  ago.  This  association  is  supple- 
Uiented  by  a  township  organization  which  holds  six  meetings  during  the  fall 
-and  winter.  More  than  three- fourths  of  our  teachers  are  enrolled  in  the  State 
l^eachers'  Beading  Circle.  The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  has  received 
-only  slight  attention  in  this  county  up  to  this  time,  and  has  thus  far  been  at- 
tempted in  only  a  few  instances.  Supplementary  reading  is  done,  however, 
by  all  of  the  pupils  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades.  A  number  of  school  libraries 
iiave  been  established  in  the  county  during  the  past  year  and  the  question  is 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  teachers  in  this  county. 

Quite  a  nnmber  of  school  grounds  are  without  sufficient  shade  trees:  but  at 
the  conference  of  directors  this  year  the  matter  will  be  discussed  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  remedy  this  mater  by  making  the  future  observance  of  AtboT 
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Day  more  fraitful  of  permanent  results.  School  room  decoration  receives 
considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  teachers  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  tastefully  decorated  school  houses  in  this  county. 

Only  one  school  in  the  county  last  year  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils.  The 
enrollment  in  that  school  for  the  year  was  only  three. 

1  believe  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  would  be  of  material  assist- 
ance, and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  attend  such  a  meeting. 

Ford— E.  A.  Gardner. 

I  herewith  submit  the  following  special  report  in  answer  to  the  questions 
contained  in  your  circular  No.  21. 

This  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association,  it  holds  regular 
meetings  twice  each  year,  usually  in  December  and  March.  The  association 
is  managed  by  the  teachers  themselves,  the  officers  being  elected  at  a  busi- 
ness meeting  held  some  time  during  the  annual  institute.  Our  association 
meetings  are  well  attended.  The  programs  are  furnished  largely  from  our 
leading  teachers,  with  one  prominent  educator  from  outside  of  the  county  at 
each  meeting. 

Practically  all  our  graded  teachers  and  about  half  the  country  teachers  do 
the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  or  its  equivalent. 

The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  has  not  been  pushed,  and  very  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  assemble  the  school  officers  of  the  county  for 
conference. 

All  ourrraded  schools,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  good,  modem 
school  buildings,  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  and  most  of  the  country 
schools  are  housed  in  good,  comfortable  buildings.  There  are  about  eight  or 
ten  new  buildings  needed  in  the  county. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  school  grounds  are  without  trees  and  probably  half 
of  them  Deed  more  trees  than  are  now  planted.  If  some  one  wno  can  speak 
authoratively,  would  give  us  some  practical  suggestions  on  the  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  school  grounds,  with  the  proper  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
suited  to  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  how  to  properly  care  for  them  after 
they  are  planted,  he  would  render  a  great  service  to  the  rural  schools. 

Our  teachers  have  given  considerable  attention  to  school  room  decoration 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  Perry  pictures  and  similar  works  of  true  art 
are  extensively  used.  I  think  it  safe  to  sav  that  75  of  the  150  school  r«oms  of 
of  the  county  are  well  furnished,  tastefully  decorated,  and  perfectly  com- 
fortable. 

There  is  not  a  single  district  in  this  county  that  finds  any  difficulty  in 
maintaining  school  six  months  with  the  2^2  per  cent  limit  of  taxation.  In 
fact,  there  are  not  over  two  districts  thai  would  have  any  difficulty  in  run- 
ning nine  months  on  this  list. 

About  70  districts  are  still  without  libraries.  The  library  movement  is  well 
started  and  1  expect  to  see  a  number  go  in  this  year. 

Six  schools  had  less  than  ten  pupils  last  year.    One  had  less  than  five. 

I  believe  all  conferences  of  educational  workers  are  helpful,  and  would 
therefore  favor  a  conference  of  institute  instructors.  But  so  long  as  there  is 
such  diversity  of  opinion  among  county  superintendents  as  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  institute,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  instructors  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  instruction.  I  favor 
holding  such  conference  during  the  fourth  week  of  June  and  would  suggest 
that  county  superintendents  be  asked  to  join  in  this  conference. 
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Franklin— W.  S,  Buntin. 

1.  It  has.    Qaarterly. 

2.  Seventy- five  per  cent  do  its  equivalent. 

3.  This  year  most  all  the  teachers  will  encourage  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle 
work,  while  last  year  not  more  than  twenty. 

4.  I  have  made  hut  one  attempt,  which  was  almost  a  failure. 

5.  I  regard  four  as  being  unsanitary,  because  they  are  on  level  land  not 
sufficiently  drained. 

6.  Seven.  I  find  it  useless  to  encourage  Arbor  Day  when  schools  are  not 
in  8e<«sion.  I  believe  in  Arbor  Day.  but  I  believe  for  this  section  it  should  be 
at  an  earlier  date  than  the  date  for  last  year. 

7.  But  little  last  year.  I  think  considerable  will  be  done  this  year.  Not 
more  than  five. 

8.  Three  districts  are  kept  from  securing  first  class  teachers  about  one- 
half  the  time  because  the  rate  will  not  raise  sufficient  funds  to  secure  first 
class  teachers  all  the  time. 

9.  Seventy. 

10.  None. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  I  do.    I  can  hold  three  days  open  for  the  meetings. 

I  find  the  out-door  buildings  of  this  county  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Also 
not  enough  attention  given  to  wells  and  water. 

I  intend  to  call  meetings  of  directors  in  the  different  townships  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  with  them  these  and  other  important  school  questions. 

Fulton— M.  M.  Cook, 

Fulton  county  has  had  a  permanent  county   teachers'   association  for  the 

Sast  five  years.  The  teachers  are  permitted  to  elect  their  own  officers,  and  to 
etermine  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  association.  These  meet- 
ings, with  one  exception,  have  been  held  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  follow- 
ing Thanksgiving.  The  prognraras  are  arranged  by  the  county  superintendent, 
assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  association.  Prominent  educators  are  usually 
secured  to  givo  the  principal  addresses.  The  work  partakes  largely  of  the 
nature  of  an  institute.  One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  county  associa- 
tion meeting  is  the  Friday  evening  lecture.  This  is  given  by  some  person 
prominently  identified  with  educational  work.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  is 
usually  of  general  interest  to  both  teachers  and  patrons.  A  special  effort  is  made 
to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  as  possible  of  the  school  officers  and  patrons  of 
the  schools  living  in  the  community  in  which  the  meeting  is  held.  Our  asso- 
ciation meetings  have  always  been  largely  attended  and  of  much  interest  and 
profit. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  County  Association  we  have  sixteen  local  or  district 
associations  which  meet  monthly.  These  associations  are  directed  by  a  local 
manager  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent.  A  portion  of  each  pro- 
gram is  furnished  by  the  county  superintendent  and  is  uniform  throughout 
tne  county. 

One  of  the  books  of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  is  selected 
for  study  each  year.  This  book  is  read  and  discussed  in  the  local  association 
meetings,  livery  teacher  is  required  to  take  a  written  test  on  this  book 
at  some  time  durini^  the  year.  Nearly  all  avail  themselves  of  theoppoitunity 
given  them  to  do  this  at  the  annual  institute.  The  results  of  this  work  have 
proven  highly  satisfactory. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work,  but  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  not  received  the 
attention  in  this  county  that  it  deserves. 
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Much  improvement  is  noted  in  the  efforts  of  directors  in  the  past  few  years 
to  put  the  old  country  school  room  in  as  sanitary  condition  as  possible,  con- 
sidering the  old  type  of  the  building  still  in  use.  The  walls  of  many  of  the 
rooms  are  now  neatly  papered,  painted  or  calcimined,  making  a  marked  con- 
trast to  what  they  formerly  were.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  but  few 
teachers  who  do  not  try  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  their  rooms  by  some 
form  of  decoration.  The  subject  of  school  room  decorations  was  given  a 
special  place  on  the  program  of  our  last  annual  institute,  and  it  is  hoped,  as 
a  result,  that  this  matter  will  receive  during  the  coming  year  more  intelligent 
attention  than  ever  before.  There  are  three  countrv  school  houses  in  this 
county  that  are  nearly  perfect  in  their  equipment.  £ach  is  heated  by  a  fur- 
nace. 

While  we  have  many  beautiful  school  yards,  we  still  have  too  large  a  num- 
ber that  are  treeless.  The  subject  of  Arbor  Day  has  not  been  emphasized 
as  much  as  its  importance  demands. 

We  have  but  three  districts  in  which  a  tax  levy  of  2^  per  cent  will  not 
permit  the  school  to  continue  for  six  months. 

The  subject  of  school  libraries  has  been  given  considerable  attention ,  but 
not  sufficient  to  secure  a  library  for  every  school.  Over  one-third  of  the 
schools  are  still  unsupplied.  A  uniform  list  of  text  books  has  just  been  put 
into  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  it  is  intended  to  follow  this  with  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question  of  supplementary  reading  and  the  library. 

Twenty-one  schools  in  this  county  last  year  had  a  total  enrollment  of  15 
pupils  or  less.    Four  enrolled  less  than  ten,  and  one  less  than  five. 

I  believe  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  our  County  Institues  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  conference  of  the  institute  instructors.  If  thought  advisable 
to  hold  such  a  conference  I  will  gladly  hold  that  week  open  for  that  purpose. 

Gallatin— W  ill  J.  Blackaed. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  in  Circular  No.  21,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

« 

1.  We  have.    Three  times  a  year. 

2.  About  30  per  cent. 

3.  The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  has  not  received  much  attention  in  this 
county. 

4.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  effort  to  assemble  school  officers,  but  I 
have  planned  to  have  a  meeting  in  each  township  this  fail  and  winter  and 
likely  a  county  meeting  early  in  the  spring. 

6.  About  14.     (None  what  they  should  be,) 

6.  34.    That  will  be  one  topic  discussed  at  the  meetings. 

7.  Very  little.    Perhaps  20  would  come  under  this  question. 

8.  I  do  not  know  of  any.    I  believe,  too,  there  are.  perhaps  5  %r  6. 

9.  I  think  about  55  or  56. 

10.  2;  1  (colored.) 

11.  I  believe  the  work  of  the  county  institutes  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
a  conference  of  instructors;  but  a  discussion  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
institutes  would  necessarily  precede  this  conference.  I  think  the  subject 
should  be  thoroughly  discussea  and  something  definite  as  to  the  needs,  ob- 
jects, methods,  etc.,  be  decided  upon  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  county 
superintendents,  and  then  the  instructors  will  have  something  upon  which  to 
base  a  revision.  We  need  something  badly  and  I  think  a  conference  will  have 
the  tendency  to  level  up,  by  bringing  all  to  the  best. 

12.  I  favor  the  conference  of  instructors,  or  instructors  and  superintend- 
ents, enough  to  set  aside  any  week  in  June  or  July  for  that  purpose. 

The  shade  tree  and  library  sentiments  are  growing  in   favor  in  Qallatin 
county. 
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Greene— Habbt  E.  Bell. 

In  reply  to  your  queries  in  Circalar  No.  21, 1  submit  the  followinic: 

1.  It  has.    Bi- monthly. 

2.  Very  little  has  been  done  with  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  in 
this  county.  Not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  doing  the 
re^Iar  advertised  Teachers'  Readinfif  Circle  work,  but  fully  two-thirds  of 
them  I  think  are  doing  its  equivalent. 

3.  Very  little,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Shall  make  an  effort  this  year  to  have 
more  done  along  that  line. 

4.  Rather  poor. 

5.  Of  the  one  hundred  in  this  county  there  are  at  least  forty  that  I  con- 
sider are  almost  unfit  for  school  purposes. 

6.  Fully  one-half  of  the  school  yards  are  unadorned  with  shade  trees.  Yes, 
I  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  Arbor  Day,  never  taught  a  country 
school  in  my  life  but  that  I  set  out  from  ten  to  twenty  trees  in  each  yard.  1 
try  to  prevail  upon  my  teachers  to  observe  the  day  and  have  been  partially 
successful. 

7.  Some,  not  very  much.  There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  that 
kind. 

8.  None. 

9.  There  are  not  more  than  twenty,  although  my  annual  report,  I  think, 
would  indicate  a  great  per  cent  but  I  am  sure  the  trustees  have  not  made  a 
full  report  of  them. 

10.  I  am  sure  there  are  none. 

11.  I  think  very  likely,  it  could  be  done. 

12.  Yes.    Yes. 

Grundy— Miss  Mary  B.  Holderman. 

In  reply  to  circular  21: 

1.  Yes.    Three  times  a  year. 

2.  Three- fourths. 

3.  To  no  great  extent,  but  the  teachers  have  been  asked  to  manage  in 
some  way  to  purchase  this  year's  Circle  books  for  their  school  libraries. 

4.  The  school  officers  of  this  county  have  never  assembled  for  conference. 
We  talked  of  having  a  meeting  last  year  but  did  not  have  it.  Will  try  to 
have  one  this  year  as  some  of  the  directors  are  anxious  to  have  the  meeting. 

5.  There  are  two  or  three  that  1  have  been  unable  to  find  fault  with. 

6.  Eighty.  Have  not  especially.  No  special  reason  except  that  I  have  had 
to  demand  so  many  things  of  the  teachers  that  I  sometimes  feel  ashamed  to 
push  anything  more. 

7.  We  are  reading  School  Sanitation  and  Decoration,  hoping  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  author.  Will  talk  about  the  book  at  one  of  our  teachers'  meet- 
ings this  fall. 

8.  None. 

9.  Six. 

10.  Pour.    One. 

11.  It  seems  that  it  might,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

12.  Will  be  willing  to  try  the  experiment. 
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Hamilton— D.  J.  Underwood. 

I  herewith  send  vou  answers  to  your  ''circular  letter^'  of  date  of  August  10, 
1900.    I  have  numbered  the  answers  to  correspond  to  the  questions. 

1.  Our  county  has  a  permanent  teachers'  association  that  meets  once  per 
month. 

2.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  teachers  do  th6  State  Reading  Circle  work. 

3.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  encouraging  the  Pupils' 
Reading  Circle  work.  A  number  of  the  advanced  pupils  do  its  equivalent, 
however,  as  many  of  them  belong  to  our  County  Teachers'  Library  and  are 
doing  good  work  in  it. 

4.  1  have  had  good  success  in  all  mv  attempts  to  convene  ray  school  offi- 
cers. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  only  attempted  two  meetings  of  this  kind 
in  my  term  of  six  years. 

5.  Perhaps  I  might  be  safe  in  saying  that  eight  or  ten  are  not  very  well 
situated  as  to  sanitation;  fifteen  are  not  well  seated.  About  one- third  of  our 
houses  are  too  small.  I  have  taken  sppcial  interest  in  seeing  after  all  the 
buildings  that  have  been  put  up  since  I  have  been  in  office. 

6.  I  believe  that  fifty  out  of  eightj-eigbt  are  without  trees.  I  encourage 
Arbor  Day,  but  it  is  a  little  too  late  in  the  season  to  put  out  trees  here  when 
Arbor  Day  comes. 

7.  I  have  been  placing  stress  on  school  room  decoration,  and  a  number  of 
our  teachers  are  doing  much  to  improve  the  present  condition.  I  think  that 
we  have  as  many  as  forty  well  decorated  houses  in  our  county. 

8.  All  of  our  districts  maintain  school,  on  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  for 
six  months. 

9.  Eighty  out  of  eighty-eight  are  without'* ^Libraries"  yet. 

10.  None  of  them  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  nor  fewer  than  five. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  I  favor  such  a  conference  and  will  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June  open 
for  it. 

Hancock— J.  A.  Calipp. 

Your  circular  No.  21,  dated  August  10,  received  recently.  In  compliance 
with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  special  report: 

1.  The  three  counties,  Adams,  Brown,  and  Hancock,  have  a  permanent 
county  teachers'  association  known  as  the  Tri- County  Teachers'  Association. 
It  holds  a  regular  meeting  once  a  year,  about  Thanksgiving  time.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  in  a  different  county  each  year.  This  county  has  no  other 
association 

2.  Our  teachers  do  not  do  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work. 

3.  The  work  of  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  is  encouraged  by  most  of  the 
teachers.  1  shall  call  attention  to  this  work  in  a  circular  in  a  few  days.  I 
look  upon  it  as  more  important  than  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work. 

4.  A  few  years  ago  we  tried  to  form  a  school  directors'  association.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  a  small  number  turned  out,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  di- 
rectors would  not  attend  the  meetings.  After  spending  some  money  and 
wasting  some  time  we  let  the  matter  drop. 

5.  There  are  no  school  houses  in  thi^  county  that  are  unsanitary  or  un- 
suited  for  school  purposes.  Some  of  our  houses  are  seated  wrong,  facing  the 
door,  or  have  blackboards  too  high,  but  they  answer  their  purpose  very  well. 

6.  School  grounds  in  many  districts  are  without  trees.  I  encourage  Arbor 
Day,  tree-planting,  etc. 

7.  Our  teachers  give  considerable  attention  to   school   room   decoration. 
Almost  all  oi  our  houses  are  comfortable. 
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8.  I  have  not  heard  of  anv  districts  in  the  county  that  find  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  maintain  school  six  months  as  required  by  law  with  the  limit  of 
taxation  at  2^  per  cent.  Some  may  have  trouble  on  this  point,  but,  if  such 
is  the  case,  my  attention  has  not  been  called  to  it. 

9.  According:  to  the  reports  sent  me  by  the  township  treasurers,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  districts  are  without  libraries. 

10.  None  of  our  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils.  One  district  did 
not  have  school.    In  that  district,  I  think,  there  are  less  than  ten  pupils. 

II  and  12.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  on  these  points.  I  attended  one 
eonference  of  this  kind  some  years  ag:o,  and  it  was  a  failure.  If  it  could  be 
managed  properly,  good  might  come  of  it. 

Hardix— John  H.  Womack. 

Answering  circular  21: 

1.  Yes.    Quarterly. 

2.  State   Reading   (Teachers')    Circle  work  is  not  favorable  among  our 
teachers;  but  our  teachers  do  much  reading. 

3.  To  a  great  extent. 
4     Good. 

5.  Only  a  few,  perhaps  three. 

6.  About  one-fourth.    Tes. 

7.  Pictures  of  noted  men,  historical   sceneries,  school  mottoes,  **I  do   not 
encourage  cedar  decoration'',  etc.    A  large  number. 

8.  Almost  one-half. 

9.  About  seven  or  eight.    Libraries  are  started  in  these. 

10.  None.    None. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes.      Yes. 

Henderson— S.  E.  Mace. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  your  enclosed  questions  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
currence. 

1.  Our  teacher's  association  meets  regularly  the  Friday  following  Thanks- 
Sriviug. 

2.  About  one-half  of  our  teachers  do  the  reading  circle  work. 

3.  None  of  our  teachers  pay  attention  to  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

4.  No  success  in  assembling  the  school  officers  of  our  county. 

5.  Can't  give  the  exact  number  of  unsanitary  school  houses,  but   by  far 
the  greater  part  of  them,  as  they  have  been  built  for  a  number  of  years. 

6.  Very  few  of  our  school  yards  without  some  trees.     I  have  made  no  ef- 
fort t«  observe  Arbor  Day  as  most  of  our  schools  have  shade. 

7.  Our  school  rooms  are  fairly  well  decorated,  but  we  have  very  few  per- 
fectly comfortable  school  rooms. 

8.  I  can  recall  but  one  district  w^^^^  the  taxable  property  is  not  sufficient 
to  raise  plenty  of  money  to  maintain  a  six  months'  school. 

9.  A  large  number  of  our  districts  has  no  library. 

10.  Can't  tell  certain,  but  I  think  about  four;  possibly  a  half  dozen. 

11.  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  institutes  certainly  would  not  be  injured  by 
a  conference  of  instructors. 

12.  Yes  sir. 

I  think  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  our  condiWon. 
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Henry— Martin  Luther. 

Replying  to  yoar  circular  letter  No.  21: 

1.  Henry  county  has  two  permanent  teachers'  associations.  This  division 
into  two  associations  has  ftrown  •ut  of  the  lack  of  good  railroad  facilities  for 
a  central  organization.  These  associations  meet  twice  a  year  for  regular 
meetings.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  into  three  permanent  local  as- 
sociations, meeting  at  least  once  each  year. 

2.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  our  teachers  did  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
work  last  year,  or  its  equivalent.  I  will  enclose  you  a  list  of  Questions  that  I 
had  prepared  for  answei*s  on  **The  Study  of  the  Child,"  by  Taylor,  for  last 
year.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  ot  our  teachers  sent  into  my  office  book 
answers  to  these  questions  and  the  result  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  office. 

3.  The  matter  of  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  is  receiving  much  attention 
in  our  county.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  about  100  of  our  school  districts  have 
school  libraries  consisting  of  the  Reading  Circle  books  or  some  good  equiva- 
lent. 

4.  This  subject  has  not  as  yet  received  my  attention. 

5.  Possiblv  twent;^  per  cent  of  our  school  houses  are  unsanitary  or  other- 
wise unsuited  to  their  purpose. 

6.  A  very  small  per  cent  are  without  trees  of  any  kind.  I  encourage  Ar- 
bor Day  and  with  comparative  good  success. 

7.  Our  teachers  are  doing  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  bv  in  school- 
room decorations,  and  there  is  a  goodlv  number  of  the  rooms  well  furnished, 
tastefully  decorated,  that  are  comfortable  and  inviting.  Possibly  40  per  cent 
are  thus  pleasantly  situated. 

8.  A  very  small  per  cent — say  less  than  ten  per  cent — find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  at  least  six  months  of  scnool,  as  required  by  law. 

9.  In  the  rural  districts  there  are  about  78  schools  without  libraries. 

10.  According  to  my  lasi  ** Visitation  Book"  fewer  than  20  per  cent  have 
an  enrollment  of  ten  or  fewer  pupils.  About  10  per  cent  fewer  than  five 
pupils. 

11.  I  have  never  given  Ithis  matter  any  thought  and  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  it  intelligently. 

12.  I  shall  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June  open  for  such  a  conference  if  it  is 
decided  to  hold  one. 

In  your  letter  of  the  22d  inst  yon  say,  **I  enclose  you  herewith  Circular 
Letter  No.  21,  and  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  of  August  14th." 

I  received  the  letter  No.  21,  but  not  that  of  August  14th. 

Some  of  the  matter  in  the  circular  has  not  received,  at  my  hands,  the  at- 
tention it  has  deseived  up  to  date,  but  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  care- 
fully observe  all  this  in  the  future  and  thus  be  enabled  to  answer  you  more 
accurately  and  definitely  in  the  hereafter. 

Iroquois— S.  C.  Rutherford. 

In  response  to  your  Circular  No.  21 1  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

The  Iroquois  County  Teachers'  Association  is  a  permanent  organization  and 
holds  annual  meeting  at  Watseka.  The  sessions  last  two  days  and  are  attended 
by  almost  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  county.  In  these  meetings  principles 
and  methods  of  instruction  are  discussed,  and  combined  with  lectures  by 
prominent  educators  have  proved  a  great  benefit  to  our  teachers. 

A  small  proportion  of  our  teachers  do  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
work,  but  a  large  per  cent  of  them  do  its  equivalent. 

Our  teachers  generally  encourage  their  pupils  to  do  reading  circle  work, 
or  its  equivalent,  and  considerable  good  has  been  accomplishea  in  this  way. 

Efforts  to  assemble  school  officers  for  oonterenoe  have  been  made,  bat  re- 
aalts  have  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
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Most  of  the  school  houses  in  this  county  are  in  a  srood  condition.  They  are 
defective  in  providing  tor  ventilation,  but  otherwise  are  sanitary. 

There  are  very  few  school  sites  in  this  county  without  trees,  although  some 
of  the  trees  are  young  and  do  not  afiford  much,  if  any,  shade.  Arbor  day  has 
been  encouraged  and  many  trees  have  been  planted  during  the  past  six 
years. 

We  have  very  few  teachers  who  do  not  try  to  decorate  their  school- rooms 
in  some  manner.  The  decorations  are  principally  pictures  and  add  very 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  rooms.  I  think  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  them 
are  well  furnished  an4  comfortable. 

We  have  no  school  districts  that  find  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  school 
six  months  as  required  by  law,  with  the  limit  of  taiation  at  2^  per  cent. 

The  establishment  of  libraries  in  our  schools  is  very  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory.   About  75  of  them  have  libraries. 

Three  schools  in  this  county  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year,  but 
they  all  had  more  than  five.  The  enrollment  in  these  districts  this  year  will 
be  about  the  same  as  last. 

If  the  plan  of  institute  work  in  the  different  counties  could  be  the  same  I 
think  a  general  conference  of  institute  instructor?  would  be  beneficial.  I  al- 
ways hold  a  conference  with  my  institute  instructors  and  feel  that  our  work 
is  materially  improved  thereby. 

Jackson— Mk8.  Emma  M.  Bryan. 

1 .  Jackson  county  has  a  permanent  County  Association  with  meetings 
held  once  each  montn.  All  teachers,  however,  are  not  expected  to  attend  the 
same  meeting.  There  are  sixteen  townships  in  the  county  and  I  have  named 
four  different  places  of  meeting  during  the  school  year,  causing  four  town- 
ships for  each  section  and  as  there  are  four  Saturdays  in  the  month,  each 
section  may  meet  once  a  month  thus  enabling  every  teacher  in  the  county  to 
attend  one  meeting  each  month,  for  which  I  give  each  teacher  credit  in  pro- 
fessional work. 

2.  Three- fourths  of  the  teachers  do  the  Reading  Circle  work. 

3.  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  as  yet  has  received  no  attention. 

4.  My  efforts  toward  assembling  school  officers,  though  very  persistent, 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

5.  I  think  about  one-fifth  of  the  school  houses  in  this  county  are  unsani- 
tary, more  cleanliness  in  school  rooms  is  one  great  need. 

6.  Very  few  of  the  school  grounds  are  without  trees.  I  do  encourage 
Arbor  Day. 

7.  Comparatively  nothing  as  yet,  though  I  am  sure  many  teachers  will  go 
to  their  s(*hools  this  coming  year  with  new  inspiration  for  school  room  deco- 
ration. Perhaps,  including  the  city  schools,  I  may  safely  say  a  score  of  them 
are  wfll  furnished,  tastefully  decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable  school 
rooms. 

8.  None. 

9.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  without  libraries. 

10.  None.    None. 

11.  I  do  believe  a  conference  of  instructors  would  benefit  the  work  of  the 
institute. 

12.  1  shall  have  no  institute  work  during  fourth  week  in  June. 


— P  I  12 
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Jasper— J.  P.  Arnold. 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  Teachers'  Association  which  meets  qaarterly. 

2.  There  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  50  per  cent. 

3.  The  Papils'  Reading  Circle  books  are  to  be  placed  in  the  schools  the 
ensuing  year. 

4.  Have  not  attempted  to  assemble  the  school  officers  of  the  coanty  for 
conference. 

5.  All  are  in  jgood  condition  and  properly  arranged  for  parposes  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilation. 

6.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  school  i^roands  are  without  trees.  Most  of  the 
grounds  are  shaded  by  trees  of  native  gprowth.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Arbor  Day  is  regularly  observed  and  utilized  for  the 
improvement  of  the  ground. 

7.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  decorated  their  rooms  with  pictures  illustra- 
tive of  Art,  History,  Natural  Sciences,  and  with  such  other  pictures  as  are 
proper  for  a  school  room,  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  lessons  taught. 

8.  None. 

9.  ^  Nearly  all  of  them.  Much  will  be  done  the  ensuing  year  to  place  libra- 
ries in  the  schools. 

10.  (a)  None,     (b)  None. 

11.  Very  much  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

12.  (a)  Yes.     (b)  Assuredly  yes. 

Jefferson— James  M.  Hill. 

In  reply  to  Circular  21: 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  teachers'  meeting.  Said  association  meets  five 
times  a  year. 

2.  About  one*  half. 

3.  They  are  not  trying  to  organize  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work.  Most  all 
are  putting  in  libraries. 

4.  Poor. 

5.  Some  twenty. 

6.  At  least  seventy- five.    1  do. 

7.  Teachers  are  most  all  doing  some  decorating;  some  are  doing  excellent 
work.    There  are  at  least  sixty. 

8.  Ten. 

9.  But  few;  say  twenty-five. 

10.  None;  none. 

11.  I  do;  I  would. 

Jersey— James  W.  Roberts. 

In  response  to  your  Circular  No.  21,  just  received,  I  submit  the  following 
answers: 

1.  Yes;  monthly  meetings  for  six  months. 

2.  40  per  cent  last  year. 

3.  A  limited  number. 

4.  None. 

5.  I  can  not  say  that  any  are  unsanitary,  though  some  are  not  altogether 
suited  to  their  purpose. 

d.    Twenty-five.    Yes;  but  the  date  as  usually  fixed  is  too  late  for  this  sec- 
tioa.    Most  of  our  schools  begin  about  Sept.  IQth  and  ran  seven  monthSt 
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ending  abont  April  15th.  Eifi^hteon  or  40  per  cent  of  those  havine  shade  trees 
are  located  in  natnral  forests.  In  sach  schools  no  interest  is  talen  in  Arbor 
Day. 

7.  Comparatively  nothing. 

8.  Five  districts  find  it  difficult  nnder  the  present  revenue  law  to  maintain 
school  six  months  on  2^  per  cent. 

9.  There  is  but  one  good  library  in  the  schools  of  the  county,  though  sev- 
eral districts  have  made  a  beginning  by  use  of  the  Pupils'  Heading  Circle 
work. 

10.  One  school  enrolled  five  pupils  last  year.  No  school  enrolled  fewer 
than  five  pupils  last  year.    All  others  were  above  ten. 

11.  I  believe  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  and  a  conference  of 
instructors  might  be  beneficial. 

12.  Our  institute  has  for  several  years  been  held  the  first  week  in  June; 
last  year  the  third  week.  Next  year  the  wishes  of  teachers  and  instructors 
will  govern  the  date  to  some  extent. 

JoDaviess— W.  H.  Martin. 

In  answer  to  your  Circular  21,  I  submit  the  following: 

We  have  not  a  permanent  teachers'  association  in  this  county.  Last  year 
we  divided  the  county  into  four  districts  for  convenience,  and  held  two  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  each  district,  and  we  intend  to  form  district  associations  the 
same  way  this  year. 

In  this  county  thie  teachers  do  not  pursue  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle work,  but  1  believe  most  of  them  read  equivalent  educational  matter. 
This  year  we  contemplate  taking  up  some  standard  work  on  Pedagogy  and 
one  other  suitable  book,  and  maSe  them  the  basis  of  our  work  in  the  teach- 
ers' associations. 

Last  year  I  urged  the  teachers  to  push  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  and 
to  start  school  libraries  where  none  had  been  started.  Over  $1,100  worth  of 
books,  nearly  1,800  volumes,  were  placed  in  the  rural  schools  during  the 
year.  Most  of  the  books  were  selected  from  the  Pupils's  Reading  Circle  list 
of  last  year  and  the  previous  years. 

I  have  made  no  efforts,  as  yet,  towards  assembling  the  school  officers  of  the 
county  together  for  conference.  I  reach  them  through  circulars  and  consult 
with  them  when  on  dutv  visiting  schools.  The  idea  of  calling  them  together 
for  conference  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  school  houses  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the 
best  sanitary  condition.  Many  of  them  were  built  of  rock  when  the  county 
was  new  and,  being  durable,  they  remain.  The  greater  number  of  our  school 
houses,  however,  are  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  and  fairly  well  suited  for 
school  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  school  grounds  of  twenty-five  of  the  districts  are  without  trees. 
I  encourage  Arbor  Day  by  urging  teachers  to  observe  the  day  by  having  a 
suitable  program  prepared  and  by  planting  trees.  A  few  days  before  the  time 
set  apart  for  Arbor  Day,  I  send  out  a  circular  to  teachers,  in  which  I  urge 
them  to  observe  the  day. 

'  Most  of  our  teachers  make  some  effort  to  decorate  their  school  rooms. 
This  matter  is  often  a  topic  of  discussion  at  the  teachers'  meetings. 

Perhaps  fifty  of  our  school  houses  may  be  said  to  be  well  furnished,  taste- 
fully decorated  and  comfortable. 

We  have  nine  (9)  districts  in  each  of  which  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  is  below  $10,000;  in  twputy  three  it  ranges  from  $10,000  to  $15,000; 
in  twenty-four,  from  $15,000  to  $20,000;  in  seventeen,  from  $20,000  to  $25,000; 
in  fourteen,  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  and  in  nineteen  districts  over  $30,000. 
These  do  not  include  any  town  schools. 

We  have  no  school  where  a  2h  per  cent  tax  will  not  support  a  school  for 
six  months. 
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Forty  of  our  schools  are  without  libraries. 

We  had  seven  schools  that  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year  and  two 
fewer  than  five  pupils. 

I  believe  that  a  conference  of  the  leading:  institute  instructors  of  the  State 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  annual  institutes  would  result  in 
much  ^ood.  I  favor  such  a  conference  and  shall  make  every  effort  to  attend 
if  one  IS  called  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Johnson— Miss  Sarah  J.  Whittknbbrq. 

SPECIAL    REPORT. 

1.  Our  county  has  a  permanent  teachers'  association  which  holds  monthly 
meetings  from  September  to  March,  inclusive,  except  during  January  and 
February,  when  we  have  township  instead  of  county  meetings. 

2.  Forty- ei^ht  of  the  ninety- two  teachers  who  will  teach  in  our  county 
this  year  did  either  our  county  or  State  Reading  Circle  work  of  last  year. 
Nearly  all  of  the  remainder  did  the  work  in  part.  Many  of  our  teachers  at- 
tend our  Southern  Normal  during  the  spring  term,  and  we  do  not  insist  on 
those  teachers  doing  all  the  work  of  the  Reading  Circle  course  for  the  year. 

3.  In  forty-two  of  our  seventy- two  schools  Pupils'  Reading  Circles  accord- 
ing to  the  State  plan  have  been  organized. 

4.  Joint  meetings  of  school  officers,  patrons  and  teachers,  have  been 
called  annualljT  since  1895.  These  meetings  have  done  much  to  create  a  bet- 
ter school  sentiment,  yet  have  not  been  so  generally  attended  by  directors 
and  patrons  from  all  parts  of  the  county  as  I  desire.  Last  winter  we  made 
the  programs  of  our  township  meetings  of  mutual  interest  to  school  officers 
and  teachers,  and  accomplished  more,  we  think,  in  the  way  of  securing 
cooperation  and  advancing  public  sentiment  than  during  any  previous  year. 

5.  Thirteen  of  our  seventy- two  schoool  houses  need  to  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed. 

6.  Only  one  school  yard  is  destitute  of  trees.  Trees  have  been  planted  iD 
this  one  more  than  once,  but  have  been  destroyed  by  pasturing,  the  school 
grounds  being  connected  with  an  adjoining  field.  I*^early  all  our  school 
grounds  have  more  than  half  a  dozen  trees. 

The  date  designated  as  Arbor  Day  for  the  State  is  too  late  for  us,  but  we 
have  encouraged  the  planting  of  trees  on  other  dates.  These  have  sometimes 
been  selected  by  the  County  Teachers'  Association  and  sometimes  by  the 
county  superintendent,  as  Decoration  Day. 

7.  Your  term  will  exclude  all  of  our  school  houses  outside  of  Vienna,  as 
all  except  the  Vienna  school  building  are  heated  by  stoves,  and  the  heat  is 
distributed  so  unequally  that  the  school  rooms  can  not  be  pronounced  '*per- 
tectl^  comfortable"  in  very  cold  weather.  All  are  more  orless decorated,  but 
possibly  not  more  than  forty-five  have  decorations  of  real  esthetic  value. 
Some  are  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  sentiment  is  growing  among  our 
teachers  in  favor  of  more  tasteful  decorations.  Nearly  all  have  slate  black- 
boards and  small  libraries  and  quite  a  number  have  charts,  a  globe,  some 
maps,  and  an  International  Dictionary  and  holder. 

8.  The  levy  for  the  supoort  of  the  school  made  in  each  of  ten  districts  of 
my  county  last  year  exceeded  2^  per  cent. 

9.  Seven  schools  are  without  libraries. 

10.  No  school  enrolled  less  than  ten  pupils  last  year. 

11.  1  believe  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  might  be  made  helpfu) 
to  the  work  of  the  county  institutes. 

12.  I  do  favor  such  a  conference  and  will  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June 
open  for  that  purpose. 
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Eanb~M.  Quagkenbusu. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  No.  21,  I  woald  respectfully  report  as  follows, 
answerinjir  questions  seriatim: 

1.  Kane  county  has  no  permanent  teachers'  association. 

2.  Opinions  as  to  what  is  equivalent  might  differ.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Kane  county  teacher  who  was  not  reading  one  or  more  good  school  journals 
last  year;  many  were  reading  one  or  more  of  the  Reading  Circle  books.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  were  taking  the  prescribed  course. 

3.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  encouraging  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  or 
its  equivalent. 

4.  No  attempt  has  been  made  for  ageneral  meeting  of  school  officers.  Con- 
ferences with  boards  of  different  districts  are  common. 

5.  All  of  the  city  and  village  school  buildings  are  sanitary  and  suited  to 
their  purpose.  A  few  have  not  the  best  system  of  ventilation.  The  rural 
school  houses,  as  a  rule,  lack  in  the  proper  means  for  ventilation.  Few  of 
the  older  ones  remain,  having  been  replaced  by  new  and  better  ones.  The 
old  ones  are  kept  in  good  repair. 

6.  About  one-third  of  the  school  grounds  are  without  trees.  Arbor  Day  is 
encouraged. 

7.  Ten  school  rooms  in  the  county  are  without  ^'some  attempt  at  decora- 
tion." Many  are  tastefully  decorated.  Nearly  all  the  school  rooms  are  com- 
fortable.   I  recall  but  five  that  still  retain  old-time  seats. 

8.  Two  have  found  it  difficult. 

9.  Reports  called  for  last  year  by  this  office  showed  twenty-five  schools 
without  libraries,  and  many  reporting  libraries  have  only  a  few  miscellaneous 
books.  Nearly  all  of  the  city  and  village  schools  have  libraries,  in  most  cases 
of  carefully  selected  books. 

10.  None  that  enrolled  fewer  than  five  pupils.  One  school  was  closed  for 
lack  of  pupils.    I  know  of  but  two  that  enrolled  fewer  than  ten. 

11.  Institute  instructors  have  a  personality  not  easily  altered  bj  confer- 
ences, and  methods  peculiar  to  each,  nearly  as  firmly  fixed  as  their  person- 
ality. I  believe  such  a  conference  would  produce  good  results,  and  especially 
80  if  county  superintendents  would  attend  and  listen  to  tbe  plans  and  meth- 
ods discussed  at  such  conference. 

12.  I  will  leave  the  fourth  week  in  June  open  for  such  purpose. 

Kankakee— James  H.  Peterson. 


1. 

Yes.    Monthly. 

2. 

About  one-half. 

3. 

Small. 

4. 

Very  little. 

5. 

Two. 

6. 

Thirty-four.    Yes. 

7. 

Nine-tenths  decorate. 

Very  few  exceptions. 

8. 

None  known. 

9. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen. 

10. 

Two  fewer  than  ten. 

11. 

Yes. 

12. 

Yes. 
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Kendall— A.  D.  Curran. 

In  reply  to  questions  on  special  report: 

1.  Kendall  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers' association.  Resrular 
meetings  twice  a  year. 

2.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
"work,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  The  teachers  are  pushing  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work,  and  the 
books  are  in  almost  every  school.  Other  supplementary  reading  is  also  used 
pretty  generally. 

4.  Not  much  success  has  been  achieved  along  the  line  of  assembling  school 
officers  for  conference. 

6.  Five  school  houses  are  unsuited  to  their  purpose.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  many  more,  but  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  abroad,  and 
school  directors  have  '^fixed  up"  the  schoolhouses  and  premises  quite  gen- 
erally. 

6.  Practically  there  are  no  school  grounds  without  trees.  Arbor  Day  has 
been  observed  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  the  different  school  premises 
show  the  g[ood  results  from  the  observance  of  the  day.  Bird  Day  is  celebrated 
in  connection  with  Arbor  Day  in  a  number  of  the  schools.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  both  these  days. 

7.  School  room  decoration  is  growing.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  trying  to 
do  something  to  decorate  their  school  rooms.  The  matter  of  school  decora- 
tion has  a  prominent  place  in  our  teachers'  meetings  under  competent  in- 
structors. About  twenty-five  to  thirty  school  rooms  are  well  fumished, 
tastefully  decorated  and  comfortable. 

8.  I  believe  all  the  districts  in  the  county  maintain  school  from  six  to  nine 
months  and  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  do  this  with  the  limit  of  taxation  at  2^ 
per  cent. 

9.  About  fifteen  schools  are  still  without  libraries,  but  it  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  none  will  be  without  a  library  at  this  time  next  year. 

10.  There  were  six  schools  in  this  county  last  year  that  enrolled  less  than 
ten  pupils  and  one  enrolled  fewer  than  five. 

11.  Doubtless  the  work  of  the  county  institutes  could  be  made  more  valu- 
able by  a  conference  of  institute  instructors.  I  believe  it  would  give  more 
definite  work  and  better  results. 

12.  I  most  assuredly  favor  such  a  conference  next  year,  but  some  other 
week  than  the  last  one  in  June  would  suit  better,  as  that  is  institute  week  in 
this  county. 


Knox— S.  S.  Wilkinson. 


1.  Yes.    Annually. 

2.  One-half  of  them. 
3  Very  slight  extent. 

4.  Very  little. 

5.  Not  more  than  six. 

6.  Thirty.    Yes. 
7. . 


8.  Four. 

9.  Six. 

10.  Ten  fewer  than  ten  pupils.    Two  fewer  than  five. 

11.  No. 
12.    No. 
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Lake— M.  W.  Marvin. 

Answers  to  questions  published  in  Circular  21: 

1.  Lake  county  has  no  permanent  county  teachers'  association. 

2.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  our  teachers  do  the  State  Teachers'  Readini; 
Circle  work  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  The  Pupils'  Readingf  Circle  work  as  planned  has  not  received  much  at- 
tention. Owin^  to  our  geo^in^phical  location  teachers  have  found  it  handier 
to  purchase  books  in  Chicagro. 

4.  DuriDR  the  past  two  years  no  effort  has  been  made  to  get  school  officers 
together.  One  township  treasurer  and  one  director  responded  to  the  only  call 
I  ever  made  for  a  county  conference. 

5.  Our  school  buildiuf^  are  in  pretty  fair  condition.  Perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  them  are  unsanitary  or  otherwise  unsuited  for  school  purposes.  In  most 
rural  school  houses  facilities  for  good  light  and  ventilation  are  not  plentiful. 

6.  Most  of  our  school  grounds  are  supplied  with  one  or  more  trees;  no 
more  than  5  ner  cent  are  without  any  shade.  Arbor  Day  exercises  are  en- 
couraged. Dry  weather,  the  maple  scale  and  other  destructive  agencies  have 
killed  many  native  and  cultivated  trees  in  our  school  yards  during  the  past 
few  years. 

7.  Our  teachers  are  doing  considerable  in  the  way  of  school  room  decora- 
tion, if  that  term  stands  for  a  free  use  of  Perry  pictures  and  similar  prints. 
Some  attention  is  being  given  to  wall-tinting  also.  As  standards  of  taste  are 
so  varied,  1  can  not  hope  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  last  part  of  this 
question.  Very  few  of  the  older  school  rooms  are  perfectly  comfortable,  yet 
most  of  them  serve  very  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built. 

8.  There  are  no  districts  in  this  county  unable  to  maintain  school  six 
months  with  the  limit  of  taxation  at  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  There  are 
four  districts  where  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  maintain  a  legal  school  if 
teachers  (beginners)  could  not  be  hired  for  less  than  the  average  salary. 
There  are  so  few  openings  for  inexperienced  candidates  that  some  of  them 
will  take  positions  in  these  small  schools  at  a  nominal  salary  in  order  to  get 
started  in  the  work. 

9.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  schools  are  still  without  libraries  although  nearly 
all  of  them  have  collections  of  books  belonging  to  the  teacher  or  the  pupils, 
which  will  in  time  create  a  demand  for  more  libraries. 

10.  No  school  in  the  county  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year. 

11.  A  properly  conducted  conference  of  institute  instructors  might  improve 
the  work  of  the  county  institutes. 

12.  The  fourth  week  in  June  :s  'institute  week"  with  us. 

LaSalle— U.  J.  Hoffman. 

In  reply  to  yours  for  a  special  report  from  LaSalle  county,  I  will  say: 

1.  The  LaSalle  County  Teachers'  Association  is  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  this  county.  It  meets  annually  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary.   The  attendance  is  usually  from  four  to  five  hundred  teachers. 

2.  Nine  tenths  of  the  teachers  do  work  equivalent  to  the  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  work.  Last  year  teachers  holding  Second  grade  certificates  passed 
a  test  in  Dr.  Charles  McMurry's  General  Method  and  in  the  Special  Method 
for  Geography,  History  and  Reading.  Those  holding  First  grade  certificates 
passed  the  test  in  General  Method  and  Taylor's  Study  of  the  Child. 

3.  Out  of  the  273  country  and  village  schools,  208,  have  one  or  all  the  an- 
nual sets  of  books  selected  by  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle.  While  these  books  are  extensively  read  by  the  pupils  and  their 
parents,  only  a  few  teachers  are  having  the  work  done  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  board.    Not  more  than  a  hundred  diplomas  are  issued. 
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4.  I  have  made  no  effort  to  assemble  school  officers  for  conference. 

5.  My  estimate  is  that  one-half  the  school  houses  are  unsanitary  and  not 
at  all  suited  to  the  best  school  purposes. 

6.  About  one- third  of  the  school  houses  are  without  trees.  I  encourage 
Arbor  Day  and  it  is  also  quite  s:enerally  encouraged  by  the  teachers.  But 
the  school  grounds  not  being  fenced,  and  for  want  of  care,  trees  planted  in 
the  past  have  not  growh,  hence  the  directors  make  no  effort  to  remedy 
matters. 

7.  The  cities  of  Ottawa,  Streator,  Mendota,  and  the  township  high  schools 
at  Ottawa,  Streator,  Peru-LaSalle  have  done  much  toward  proper  school 
room  decoration.  The  country  and  village  schools  do  something  in  this  line, 
but  the  teachers  have  to  buy  the  pictures  and  so  the  character  of  the  decora- 
tions is  necessarilv  inexpensive.  The  janitor  service  in  many  cases  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Country  teachers  g^enerally  do  their  own  janitor  work  or  get 
it  done  by  a  boy.  In  some  of  the  villages  and  cities  the  work  is  given  over 
to  some  old  or  needy  person  as  a  matter  of  charity.  This  is  not  conducive  to 
clean  school  houses.  There  are  not  more  than  175  well  furnished,  tastefully 
decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable  school  rooms  out  of  503  in  the  county. 

8.  No  districts  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  six  months  of  school  under 
the  2^  per  cent  limit.  There  are  a  few  cities  and  villages  that  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  nine  months  of  school. 

9.  About  71  out  of  the  279  districts  have  no  library. 

10.  There  are  23  districts  that  enroll  less  than  10  pupils  during  the  year, 
and  5  districts  that  enroll  less  than  5  pupils.  There  are  about  20  districts 
that  enroll  only  10  pupils  during  part  of  the  year.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  these  enroll  less  than  10  pupils. 

11.  1  believe  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  would  materially  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  the  institute. 

12.  I  heartily  favor  such  a  conference  and  will  promise  to  attend  such  a 
conference  and  do  all  within  my  power  to  secure  attendance  of  those  whom 
I  shall  employ  in  my  institute. 

Lawrence— H.  W.  Hostettler. 

In  answer  to  circular  No.  21 1  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

1.  We  have  a  County  Teachers'  Association  that  meets  three  times  eack 
year,  also  township  meetings  once  a  month  in  each  section. 

2.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  did  the  State  Reading  Circle  work 
last  year. 

3.  We  have  no  well  regulated  system  of  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  in 
the  county,  but  the  individual  teacher  is  doing  much  in  many  of  the  schools. 

4.  I  have  had  no  success  as  yet  in  this  matter,  but  hope  to  reach  more  of 
them  this  year  through  the  township  work. 

5.  Twenty. 

6.  Nine.    I  do. 

7.  Most  of  my  teachers  decorate  their  rooms  with  pictures  and  flowers;  a 
few  do  not.  There  are  few,  if  any,  well  furnished,  tastefully  decorated,  and 
perfectly  comfortable  school  rooms  in  this  county.  There  are  many  good 
school  rooms,  but  this  question  is  too  strong  for  any  one  room  in  this  county 
to  meet  it. 

8.  None  at  this  time. 

9.  Forty-eight,  but  most  of  these  have  dictionaries  and  reference  books. 

10.  No  school  in  the  county  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year. 

11.  I  believe  it  could. 

12.  I  favor  such  a  conference  and  shall  hold  the  last  week  in  June  open 
next  year  if  yoa  call  such  a  meeting. 
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Leb— I.  F.  Edwards. 

We  have  no  permanent  county  teachers'  association  in  Lee  county.  Very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  Lee  county  teachers  take  the  State  Teachers'  Reading^ 
Circle  work.  Have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  assembling  school  officers 
for  conference.  I  think  from  five  to  ten  of  the  schoolhouses  are  unsanitary. 
Very  few  school  pounds  without  trees.  I  have  and  do  encourae:e  Arbor  Day. 
I  have  encourafifed  school  room  decorations  and  about  twenty- five  of  my 
school  houses  are  nicely  decorated  and  are  quite  comfortable. 

All  the  districts  can  maintain  school  six  months  with  the  limit  of  taxation  at 
2^  per  cent. 

I  think  about  one  hundred  (100)  of  our  schools  are  still  without  libraries, 
but  they  are  putting  them  in  very  fast  at  present.  I  don't  believe  there  were 
to  exceed  five  schools  that  had  fewer  than  ten  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  county  institutes  ought  to  be  improved  by  such  a  confer- 
ence as  you  suggest. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June  open  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. 

Livingston— C.  R.  Tombaugh. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded in  your  Circular  No.  21,  asking  for  a  special  report  from  me: 

1.  We  have  no  county  teachers'  association,  the  old  county  association 
having  disbanded  six  years  ago.  Since  that  time  all  educational  meetings  in 
the  county  have  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. We  hold  each  year  two  two-day  county  institutes  and  numerous 
local  meetings  in  addition  to  the  annual  institute. 

2.  Nearly  all  of  our  teachers  do  all  or  part  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle work.  The  past  year  thirty-one  well  attended  monthly  meetings  were 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  at  these  over  one- half  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  topics  taken  from  or  suggested  by  '^Taylor's  Study 
of  the  Child."  The  renewal  of  certificates  was  based  largely  on  an  examina- 
tion on  ''Taylor's  Study  of  the  Child,"  the  questions  asked  being  selected 
from  a  list  which  was  prepared  by  me  and  sent  out  from  this  office. 

3.  Our  teachers  have  been  repeatedly  urged  to  do  what  they  could  to  se- 
cure good  libraries  for  their  schools  and  the  county  superintendent  recom- 
mends that  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  books  be  made  the  nuclei  of 
such  libraries.  The  result  is  that  our  teachers  generally  have  interested 
themselves  in  procuring  good  reading  for  their  pupils;  the  number  of  books 
in  our  libraries  has  increased  from  3.154  in  1895,  to  9,889  in  1900,  and  the  in- 
terest is  growing.  About  one- half  or  the  books  that  are  procured  are  selected 
from  the  list  of  the  Illinois  Pupils's  Reading  Circle 

4.  I  have  held  two  generals  meetings  of  school  officers.  Last  year  we  held 
one  in  Pontiao  which  was  attended  by  about  150  persons.  At  this  meeting  a 
lively  interest  was  manifested  and  committees  were  appointed  to  arrange 
plans  for  a  meeting  each  year.  Meetings  were  also  held  in  each  of  the  thirty 
townships  in  the  county  at  which  327  of  our  directors  were  present. 

5.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  this  question.  Many  of  our  school 
houses  are  not  in  as  good  shape  as  they  should  be  although  there  are  very 
few  where  the  children  are  not  fairly  comfortable.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  districts,  directors  are  either  careless  or  ignorant  concerning  the  proper 
lighting  of  the  school  room,  but  much  improvement  is  noticeable  in  this 
respect. 

6.  Thirty-nine.  The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  has  been  persistently  urged 
by  me,  and  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
have  been  transmitted  to  teachers  and  school  officers  accompanied  by  an 
earnest  recommendation  that  well  selected  trees  be  procured  and  set  out.  We 
have  been  pleased  to  note  that  the  suggestions  have  been  carried  out  in  many 
districts. 
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7.  The  matter  of  school  room  decoration  has  been  discussed  at  our  last  two 
annual  institutes.  This  year  Superintendent  0.  T.  Bright  of  Cook  county 
was  assifirned  forty  minutes  each  day  for  work  along  this  line.  Our  teachers 
are  interested  in  making^  their  school  rooms  attractive,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  jiriving  direction  to  their  efforts  and  to  those  of  the  directors. 

8.  None. 

9.  Our  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  indicates 
that  120  districts  have  no  libraries  aside  from  dictionaries.  I  think  that  this 
number  is  too  large,  as  many  districts  put  in  libraries  last  year  after  our 
visits  to  those  schools,  and  our  office  records  do  not  show  the  correct  number. 
We  find  that  directors  frequently  neglect  to  report  libraries  and  consequently 
the  treasurer's  reports  to  us  are  so  inaccurate  that  we  must  rely  largely  upon 
our  visitation  records  for  necessary  data. 

10.  Eijght  of  the  261  schools  in  our  county  last  year  enrolled  less  than  ten 
pupils.    There  were  none  that  had  an  enrollment  less  than  five. 

11.  I  think  that  the  work  of  the  county  institutes  would  be  improved 
through  conferences  of  institute  instructors. 

12.  I  favor  holding  such  a  conference  next  year  and  will  hold  the  fourth 
week  in  June  open  ^o  that  our  institute  will  not  cooflict  with  such  a  meeting. 

Logan— E.  P.  Gram. 

Referring  to  circular  21: 

1.  Yes.    Qaarterly  and  annually. 

2.  Eighty  per  cent  do  its  equivalent. 

3.  Seventy  per  cent  encourage  equivalent. 

4.  Surprised  by  a  larger  attendance  than  expected. 

5.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  unsanitary;  fifty  unsuited  for  school. 

6.  Ten.    Yes. 

7.  Keeping  the  house  clean.    None. 

8.  None. 

9.  Twenty  per  cent. 

10.  (a)  One.     (b)  None. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  (a)  I  do.     (b)  Yes. 

Macon— John  G.  Keller. 

Response  to  circular  No.  21: 

1.  Yes,  sir.    Six  or  seven  times  per  year. 

2.  Not  very  many  do  the  regular  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work,  yet  I 
suppose  90  per  cent  pursue  a  course  equivalent  to  it. 

3.  We  do  not  carry  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  alone  but  embody  it 
in  our  local  circulating  library  which  gives  the  great  majority  of  children  ac- 
cess to  the  Reading  Circle  books.  1  am  satisfied  that  we  cover  a  larger  scope 
of  reading  than  by  taking  it  alone.  It  places  more  of  a  variety  and  also  a 
larger  number  of  good  books  into  the  hands  of  the  children.  Each  school  on 
the  list  of  circulating  libraries  has  access  to  280  books. 

4.  I  have  not  been  very  successful. 

5.  Not  more  than  about  five  that  should  really  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

6.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  school  grounds  have  no  trees.  1  do  encourage 
it.  But  in  this  county  the  schools  are  closed  before  Arbor  Day,  so  we  use 
some  other  date. 
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7.  The  last  two  years  we  have  observed  the  third  Friday  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember as  decoration  day,  that  time  being  set  apart  for  decorating  the  school 
room,  cleaning  up  the  school  yard,  that  is,  removing  weeds  andmbbish  of 
all  kinds,  and  making  a  flower  bed  to  be  cared  for  permanently  by  the  chil- 
dren and  teacher.  Tnis  has  resulted  in  much  good  as  to  school  room  decora- 
tion and  neatness  of  school  grounds.  It  has  led  to  setting  out  many  trees 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  I  suppose  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
school  rooms  are  real  tastefully  decorated,  but  nearly  all  of  them  are  deco- 
rated to  a  limited  extent.  A  much  larger  per  cent  are  well  furnished  and 
comfortable. 

8.  None  at  all. 

10.  One. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  ra)  Yes.     (b)  Yes. 

Macoupin— Manning  M.  Kessingbb. 

Report  of  circular  21 : 

1.  Yes;  annually. 

2.  About  40  per  cent  do  the  work. 

3.  Nothing  is  being  done  to  encourage  the  work. 

4.  Very  unsuccessful. 

5.  About  twenty-five. 

6.  About  forty.    Yes. 

7.  Very  little.    About  80  out  of  261.    I  am  encouraging  the  work  this  year» 

8.  None. 

9.  About  123. 

10.  Two.    None. 

11.  Yes;  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  is  just  as  much  needed  as  a 
teachers'  institute  is  for  the  teachers. 

12.  Yes. 

Madison— M.  Benson. 

Circular  21;  answers: 

1.  (a)     Yes,  sir.     (b)     Four  times  a  year. 

2.  About  seventy-five  per  cent. 

3.  About  seventy-five  per  cent. 

4.  Fair  success. 

5.  1  feel  they  all  answer. 

6.  (a)   Twenty  per  cent,     (b)   Yes,  sir. 

7.  At  least  fifty  per  cent. 

8.  None. 

9.  About  twenty-five  per  cent. 

10.  (a)   One.     (b)   None. 

11.  Conferences  properly  conducted  are  usually  good. 

12.  I  expect  to  hold  my  normal  in  June  and  will  not  have  time. 
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Marion— John  E.  Whitchurch. 

In  answer  to  circular  No.  21: 

1.  A  permanent  county  teachers'  association  was  organized  last  jear.  It 
lield  two  two- day  meetings  last  year.  The  .constitution  now  provides  for  a 
two  days'  meeting  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  in  October  and  two  Satur- 
day meetings  after  the  holidays. 

2.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  or  more  of  our  teachers  did  all  or  a  part  of 
the  State  Reading  Circle  work  last  year.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  sets  of 
books  were  sold  in  this  county.  The  Second  prize,  offered  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  for  Reading  Circle  work,  came  to  this  county. 

3.  Forty  odd  teachers  raised  funds  last  year  for  district  libraries.  Many 
purchased  part  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  list. 
About  800  volumes  more  than  were  given  in  my  annual  report  were  added  to 
libraries. 

4.  No  meetings  of  school  officers  have  been  called. 

6.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  questions.  Our  rural  schools  with  few 
exceptions  are  of  the  type  sometimes  termed  ''box-car"  style,  which  can  not 
be  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated  properly.  Some  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  new  buildings  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  (sash  on  pulleys),  and 
interior  finish.  Three  houses  are  in  very  poor  condition.  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  directors  to  **The  Model  Rural  School  House"  planned  by  ex- 
State  Superintendent  John  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri.  One  rural  district  is  seated 
with  single  seats.    Another  will  put  them  in  this  fall. 

6.  About  45.    I  do. 

7.  Very  little  has  been  done.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  country  schools. 
A  few  cheap  pictures,  frequently  advertisements,  and  an  occasional  bunch  of 
autumn  fiowers  and  products  of  the  farm,  usually  constitute  the  decorations. 
About  40,  or  about  85  leaving  out  what  was  said  in  No.  5. 

8.  Fourteen. 

9.  Sixty- eight.    But  14  districts  reported  libraries  last  year. 

10.  Not  any. 

11.  12.  It  is  a  Question  whether  such  a  conference  would  result  in  much 
good,  but  I  am  willing  to  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June  open  for  that  purpose. 

Marshall— Mac  M.  Mallary. 

Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  Aug.  10th,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  schools  of  Marshall  county: 

We  have  a  permanent  County  Teachers'  Association  which  meets  regularly 
not  less  than  three  times  a  year,  and  in  addition  to  these  regular  meetings 
we  have  special  township  meetmg^  aud  district  meetings.  These  local  town- 
ship meetings  are  conducted  by  myself  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  of 
the  best  teachers  in  the  township. 

The  plan  is  as  follows:  After  spending  a  week  in  the  township  visiting 
schools,  the  teachers  assemble  at  some  central  point  and  the  work  is  oan- 
Tassed  carefully,  quescions  as  to  classification,  methods  of  raising  funds  for 
library  purposes,  best  method  of  teaching,  and  any  other  points  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  teachers  and  patrons,  are  taken  up  and  thoroughly  discussed. 
I  find  that  these  meetings  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  for  our  schools,  so 
much  so  that  I  expect  to  continue  the  work  during  the  coming  year. 

All  of  our  teachers  do  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work.  I  find  that 
it  is  very  beneficial  to  them  and  the  schools. 

We  have  made  no  especial  effort  in  assembling  the  officers  of  the  county, 
but  they  meet  with  us  during  our  general  and  local  meetings  and  enter  freely 
into  the  discussions.  Our  school  boards  as  a  rule  are  ready  and  willing  to  do 
jioy  thing  that  will  advance  the  interest  of  the  schools. 
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About  one- half  of  our  school  buildings  are  in  excellent  sanitary  condition ^ 
the  others  are  poorly  constructed,  poorlv  lighted  and  not  at  all  adapted  to  the^ 
wants  of  the  pupils.  Mush  has  been  done,  however,  in  arousing  the  direc- 
tors to  the  necessity  of  better  school  buildings,  better  equipments  and  better 
surroundings  for  the  children.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  the  idea  of  one  school  in  the  township,  centrally 
located,  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  system  of  district  schools. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  schools  in  the  county  without  shade  trees.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  within  the  last  few  years  to  Arbor  Day,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  been  encouraged  in  the  planting  and  caring  for  trees. 

During  the  past  two  years  especially,  the  majority  of  our  teachers  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  schoolroom  decoration.  About  half  of  our  school- 
rooms are  tastily  decorated,  well  furnished  and  quite  comfortable,  and  the 
children  that  are  privileged  to  attend  these  schools  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  in  their  studies  and  are  more  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance,  in 
fact  the  influence  of  a  pleasant  schoolroom  is  very  great,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  and  of  every  school  board  to  put  forth  every  effort 
in  this  direction  and  see  to  it  that  the  children  have  a  comfortable  and  pleas- 
ant place  in  which  to  do  their  work.  **The  best  there  is,  is  none  too  good 
for  the  children." 

We  have  no  districts  in  the  county  that  do  not  maintain  school  longer  than 
six  months,  and  all  our  school  boards  could  maintain  school  for  at  least  nine 
months  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 

There  are  very  few  of  our  schools  without  libraries,  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  number. 

A  great  many  of  the  schools  have  excellent  libraries,  some  of  the  districts 
having  between  200  and  300  volumes. 

There  are  six  schools  in  the  county  that  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last 
year,  and  but  three  fewer  than  five.  The  three  that  enrolled  less  tnan  five 
will  not  maintain  school  this  year,  but  the  pupils  will  be  conveyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  district  to  other  schools.  This  I  consider  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  points  to  a  solution  of  the  problem,  i.  e.,  what  can  we  do  to  better 
the  rural  schools Y  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived 
from  a  conference  of  institute  instructors.  I  do  not  know  just  what  could  be 
gained  along  this  line;  nevertheless,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any  conference 
Qiat  tends  to  help  us.  As  to  keeping  open  the  last  week  in  June,  1  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so,  providing  it  can  be  shown  that  we  would  receive  benefit  from 
such  a  conference.  You,  1  presume,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  of  us 
who  have  no  assistance  in  the  office  nave  but  very  little  time  to  spare  and  can 
not  afford  to  lose  the  time  from  our  work  unless  we  are  convinced  that  we 
absolutely  gain  something,  and  right  along  this  line  I  wish  to  add  that  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  department  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  about 
such  a  change  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  as  will  provide  every  county 
superintendent,  having  at  least  one  hundred  teachers  in  his  county,  with  an 
assistant. 

Mason— Matthew  Bollan. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  dated  August  10,  1900,  in  which  you  submit  sev- 
eral questions  in  regard  to  the  school  work,  the  teaching  force,  and  the  work 
of  supervision  in  the  county,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  special  re- 
port: In  general,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  work  in  the  county  as  being  in 
^  fairly  prosperous  and  progressive  condition.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  very 
Keneral  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  various  boards  of  directors  to  put  into 
better  condition  the  school  nouses  and  school  grounds  throughout  the  county,. 
to  purchase  furniture  and  needed  apparatus  for  the  schools,  and  to  provide 
^nerally  for  the  comfort  and  care  of  the  pupils.  In  September  of  last  year  1 
issued  a  circular  calling  the  attention  of  the  teachers  and  directors  to  the 
need  of  school  libraries  where  they  did  not  already  have  them,  and  outlining 
«  plan  for  small  circulating  libraries.  The  response  to  this  circular  was  al- 
most general  and  as  a  result,  almost  all  of  the  schools  have  access  to  g;Q<^ 
books*  many  of  them  having  in  addition  to  the  oireuYalVii^WV^T^Ts  ^^^xcL'ti^'^^^- 
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manent  library.  As  a  result  of  this  movement  nearly  one  thousand  new  vol- 
umes were  purchased  during  the  year,  nearlj  all  of  which  were  in  the  rural 
schools;  the  city  of  Havana  has  a  public  library  to  which  the  pupils  have 
access.  Nearly  one  thousand  volumes  were  purchased  for  this  library  during^ 
the  year. 

The  schools  are  grenerally  a  reflection  of  the  teaching^  force,  and  I  think  our 
county  never  had  a  more  earnest  and  prog^ressive  body  of  teachers.  The  at- 
tendance at  our  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes  has  been  very  nearly  the 
entire  teaching^  force,  and  durinf?  tne  present  summer  there  were  more  than 
one-third  of  tne  number  eoRaged  away  at  the  various  summer  schools. 
A  very  lar^e  percentai:e  of  our  teachers  do  Readiuf?  Circle  work.  Many  of 
them  use  the  Dtate  Readiufj^  Circle  books,  others  read  books  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  our  county  association.  There  seems  to  be  a  healthy  school  spirit 
throughout  the  county.  I  hear  very  little  erumblinfi:  about  the  burden  of 
school  tax,  and  while  the  wages  have  not  advanced  as  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  them,  and  as  I  think  the  improved  condition  of  our  teachers  merits,  yet 
they  have  not  felt  the  general  depression  as  have  wages  in  other  lines  of  work. 

1.  We  have  a  regular  county  organization  of  teachers  known  as  the  Mason 
County  Teachers'  Association,  and  having  for  its  membership  the  entire  num- 
ber of  persons  who  hold  live  certificates  in  this  county.  The  association  holds 
two  regular  two-day  meetings  during  the  year,  one  on  the  second  Fridav  and 
Saturday  in  November  and  the  other  on  the  second  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
March.  These  meetings  are  attended  by  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  actually  employed.  I  submit  herewith  a  characteristic  program 
showing  topics  discussed  at  these  meetings. 

2.  About  eighty  per  cent  of  our  teachers  do  Reading  Circle  work. 

3.  Thus  far  the  teachers  have  done  very  little  with  the  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle  work,  but  those  teachers  who  have  the  circulating  library  are  doing  an 
excellent  work  in  directing  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  From  reports  on  file 
in  my  office,  I  find  that  many  of  the  pupils  read  as  many  as  twelve  oi  the 
books  during  the  last  year. 

4.  1  have  had  but  one  general  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  county.  It 
was  a  success  so  far  as  attendance  and  interest  are  concerned.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  directors  were  present.  The  subject  to  be  considered 
was  of  general  importance,  however,  or  I  fear  the  attendance  would  have  been 
much  lighter.  I  count  it  impossible  to  hold  directors'  meetings  regularly  un- 
til some  provision  is  made  by  which  the  actual  expenses  of  the  directors  while 
in  attendance  can  be  met  out  of  the  school  funds. 

5.  As  1  have  said  above,  the  school  houses  and  grounds  are  in  a  fairly  good 
condition.  There  are  a  few  houses  that  are  still  unfit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used,  but  there  is  a  very  general  disposition  to  improve  them. 

6.  Nearly  every  year  during  my  term  of  office,  I  have  issued  a  circular 
calling  the  attention  of  the  directors,  patrons  and  pupils  to  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  Arbor  Day.  The  results  of  these  efforts  have  been  very  gratifyiniz:. 
Man^  of  the  schools  have  started  trees  and  are  caring  for  them.  Where  it  is 
possible,  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  doue  something  toward  getting  grass 
and  flowers  about  the  buildings,  but  this  is  very  difficult  in  many  parts  of  the 
county  owing  to  the  sandy  so  1. 

7.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  matter  of  school  room 
decoration  upon  every  proper  occasion,  with  most  success,  however,  when 
visiting  schools,  as  the  children  themselves  will  take  a  lively  interest  in  this 
matter  if  brought  to  their  attention  by  a  talk  during  the  visit  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  We  have  many  neatly  decorated  rooms,  but  there  are  a 
few  who  over  do  the  matter  of  decoration  and  others  who,  while  they  are 
good  workers  in  other  lines  have  no  taste  for  this  sort  of  work. 

8.  In  answering  your  eighth  question  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  district  in  my  county  in  which  a  tax  of  two 
and  one- half  per  cent  upon  an  honest  assessment  of  the  property  would  not 
be  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  a  six  months'  term  of  scnool.    In  fact  there 

are  very  tew  districts  that  would  require  such  an  amount.    As  it  is  many  of 
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them  levy  only  one  per  cent.  The  chief  difficulty,  where  any  difficulty  ex- 
ists, comes  from  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  assessor  to  list  the  property 
especially  the  personal  property. 

9.  Approximately,  about  twenty  of  our  schools  are  still  without    libraries. 

10.  I  know  of  no  school  that  enrolls  less  than  ten  pupils. 

II  and  12.  I  certainly  think  that  the  work  of  the  County  Institutes  would 
be  benefited  by  a  conference  of  the  institute  workers.  I  favor  such  a  confer- 
ence and  shall  be  glad  to  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June  open  for  such  confer- 
ence if  notified  by  you  that  that  week  is  selected. 

Massac— J.  M.  Reynolds 

I  answer  your  questions  in  circular  21,  as  follows: 

1.  It  has  not. 

2.  About  one- half. 

3.  One  used  the  Beadingr  Circle  books  while  nearly  all  used  some  supple- 
mentary work. 

4.  Very  little  success. 

5.  None.    Some  are  not  properly  ventilated. 

6.  Five  without  trees.  I  do.  I  send*  your  Arbor  Day  circular  to  all  direc- 
tors. 

7.  Nearly  all  decorate.  I  appointed  a  committee  of  the  day  and  tell  how 
and  with  what  the  rooms  should  be  decorated  and  to  arrang^e  a  program  for 
entertainment  on  that  day,  Oct.  27. 

8.  Three. 

9.  About  30.    Some  few  books  in  nearly  all  schools. 

10.  None. 

11.  I  do  believe  the  work  in  institutes  could  be  wonderfully  improved.  My 
institute  this  month  was  strictly  professional,  conducted  by  Prof.  James 
Kirk,  and  still  a  great  many  teachers  thought  it  should  be  as  of  old. 

12.  I  favor  such  a  conference,  and  am  willing  to  hold  open  any  week  you 
may  select  for  the  purpose. 

MoDoNOUGH— James  M.  Page. 

The  following  answers  are  in  regard  to  Circular  21 : 

1.  We  have.    Once  a  year. 

2.  About  two-thirds  of  them. 

3.  Very  little. 

4.  Had  but  little  success. 

5.  Probably  ten  or  twelve. 

6.  About  ten  or  twelve.    I  have. 

7.  Quite  a  lage  per  cent  are  decorated.  Most  of  our  rooms  are  very  com- 
fortable. 

8.  None. 

9.  About  50  or  60.    Nearly  all  have  dictionaries  and  some  books. 

10.  Some  eight  or  ten  may  have  less  than  ten  in  the  spring  and  more  in 
the  winter. 

U.    I  do. 

12.    I  do  and  will  try  to  hold  it  open. 
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McHbnry— W.  E.  Wire. 

In  reply  to  Circular  No.  21,  will  say: 

1.  We  have  two  permanent  County  Teachers'  Associations;  "The  McHenrv 
County  Teachers'  Association/'  holdihgf  a  two  days'  session  three  times  eacn 
year,  fall,  winter  and  spring.  We  have  a  ''Principals'  Association"  holdings 
nine  meetings  each  year. 

2.  All  teachers  in  McHenry  county  took  the  State  Reading  Circle  work 
last  year.    176  teachers  took  the  examination  and  received  certificates. 

3.  At  least  100  schools  in  McHenry  county  have  school  libraries  and  the 
nucleus  of  most  libraries  is  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work,  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  I  have  made  no  effort  to  assemble  the  school  officers  in  my  county.  I 
invariably  make  them  a  personal  call  in  my  annual  visits  to  their  respective 
districts. 

5.  At  least  50  out  of  143. 

6.  Nearly  all  school  grounds  have  trees.  We  encourage  Arbor  Day  and 
considerable  is  being  done  in  tree  planting. 

7.  A  special  feature  of  our  institute  this  year  was  school  room  decoration 
and  sanitation.  Our  teachers  were  interested  in  the  subjects  and  we  shall 
look  for  a  marked  improvement  in  the  future.  Heretofore  we  have  done  but 
very  little  along  this  line.  There  are  perhaps  10  well  furnished,  ta^te/ut/y 
decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable  school  rooms  in  the  rural  schoolft. 

8.  Not  any. 

9.  About  40  schools  are  without  libraries. 

10.  Estimate  about  20,  fewer  than  10  pupils  and  none  fewer  than  5. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Ist,  Yes.    2d,  Yes. 

McLean— John  S.  Wren. 

Permit  me  to  answer  the  questions  in  you  circular  of  Aug.  10th,  as  follows: 

1.  We  have  a  County  Teachers'  Association  that  has  held  semi-annual 
meetings  of  one  day  each  for  the  past  five  years. 

2.  I  do  not  know. 

3.  Many  libraries  have  been  put  into  smaller  schools  and  the  Pupils^ 
Reading  Circle  books  are  in  most  of  them.  Some  work  is  done  and  certifi- 
cates earned,  but  1  don't  know  how  many. 

4.  We  have  called  but  one  such  meeting,  that  was  in  1895.  About  100  re- 
sponded and  appointed  a  committee  of  30,  one  from  each  township,  on  text- 
books. A  list  was  recommended  by  this  committee  and  adopted  in  nearly  all 
districts.    It  was  a  success. 

5.  Very  few.  While  a  good  many  are  not  very  modem,  they  are  neat  and 
clean  and  serve  the  purpose  very  well. 

6.  About  30.  We  encourage  Arbor  Day  and  much  good  is  acomplished 
by  it  every  year. 

7.  Scarcely  a  school  room  can  be  found  in  the  county  without  some  at- 
tempt at  decoration  by  teacher  and  pupils.    Many  are  tastily  decorated. 

8.  None  except  the  cities. 

9.  Thirty-eight  of  our  schools  have  no  libraries. 

10.  About  twelve  enrolled  fewer  than  ten.  1  know  of  but  one  that  enrolled 
fewer  than  five. 

11.  1  think  not. 

12.  I  do  not  favor  such  a  conference. 
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Mbnard— George  C.  Power. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  of  Aug.  10, 1900. 1  have  the  following  to  say: 

Our  County  Teachers'  Association  has  a  permanent  existence,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  meetings  are  held  twice  each  year— in  the  autumn 
and  in  the  spring.  More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  county 
attended  both  meetings  last  year. 

Last  year  our  teachers  did  but  a  part  of  the  State  Reading  Circle  work, 
substituting  for  the  '^Beginners  of  a  Nation"  other  material  which  we  thought 
better  suited  to  our  neeos.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers  did  the 
Reading  Circle  work  as  outlined  for  our  county,  and  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  them  secured  professional  certificates.  A  much  larger  percentage  would 
have  secured  these  certificates,  no  doubt,  had  they  attended  the  division 
meetings  more  regularly  and  taken  the  examinations  given  at  the  close  of  the 
course.  Holders  of  professional  certificates  had  their  legal  certificates  re- 
newed for  the  school  year  upon  which  we  have  entered.  This  year  we  are 
talking  the  State  Reading  Circle  course  entire. 

The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  has  as  yet  received  but  little  attention. 
However,  a  copy  of  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  booklet  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  teacher  in  attendance  at  the  Annual  Institute,  and  we  look  for 
an  awakenin/i^  in  this  line.  We  still  have  thirty- four  schools  without  libraries 
of  any  description,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  give  special  attention  to  these 
matters  during  the  coming  year. 

So  far  as  I  know  no  effort  was  ever  made  to  assemble  the  school  officers  of 
Menard  county^  but  1  am  now  preparing  a  circular  letter  to  directors,  and 
among  other  things  discussed  is  the  advisability  of  holding  a  directors'  meet- 
ing. 1  have  talked  with  quite  a  number  of  school  officers  about  it  during  the 
past  year  and  all  approached  expressed  themselves  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
movement.  Hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  such  a  meeting  during  the 
present  year. 

We  have  but  three  schoolhouses  in  the  county  that  are  really  unsanitarv. 
Practically  all  of  our  schoolhouses  are  in  good  repair  and  situated  in  health- 
ful locations.  There  is  but  little  or  no  shade  in  eighteen  school  yards,  but  in 
the  remaining  ones,  forty- three,  every  evidence  inaicates  that  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day  is  not  only  encouraged  but  heeded. 

Indications  point  to  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  among  the  teachers  this 
year  in  schoolroom  decorations.  Some  hang  pictures  of  real  merit  on  the 
walls,  others  make  generous  use  of  potted  plants  and  cut  flowers;  still  others 
make  use  of  paper  decorations  and  mottoes,  and  quite  a  number  make  use  of 
penny  pictures  of  noted  men  and  women,  tastefully  arranged  in  groups. 
One  very  hopeful  sign  in  the  direction  of  schoolroom  decoration  is  found  in 
the  large  number  oi  boards  of  directors  who,  during  vacation  time,  gave 
their  schoolhouses  a  thorough  renovation — calcimining  the  walls  and  paint- 
ing the  interior  wood-work.  I  think  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  we  now 
have  forty-five  well  furnished,  tastefully  decorated  and  comfortable  school- 
rooms in  menard  county  out  of  a  total  of  sixty- one. 

We  have,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  six  districts  that  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  school  six  months,  as  required  by  law,  with  the  limit  of  taxation  at 
two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

There  were  no  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than  ten  pupils  in  this 
county  last  year. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  much  good  ought  to  result  from  a  conference  ot  insti- 
tute instructors,  and  in  harmony  with  such  an  opinion  I  am  willing  to  consent 
to  hold  open  the  fourth  week  in  June  for  that  purpose  as  suggested. 

—13  P.  I. 
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Mebobb— 0.  L.  Gregory. 

1.  Our  teachers^  meetmefs  are  divided  as  follows:  The  principals'  associ- 
ation which  meets  three  times  a  year  at  the  office  of  the  county  saperintend- 
ent;  the  township  institutes  which  are  held  four  times  a  year,  the  managers 
reportiner  to  the  county  superintendent;  the  g^eneral  meeting:  of  teachers 
which  is  held  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  once  a  year, 
— at  Thanks|?iving.  Sometimes  we  hold  two  general  meetings  a  year  but  not 
often.  I  find  more  good  is  accomplished  at  the  township  meeting,  as  the 
teachers  feel  more  disposed  to  take  part  and  express  themselves. 

2.  Practically  all  our  teachers  are  doing  the  Beading  Circle  work.  This 
work  is  given  a  place  on  the  program  of  the  township  meetings. 

3.  We  have  done  nothing  with  the  Pupils'  Beading  Circle  work  but  the 
teachers  are  urging  the  library  question  with  g[ood  results.  I  think  at  least 
two-thirds  of  our  schools  have  a  good  start  in  this  direction. 

4.  I  have  made  no  particular  effort  in  this  line. 

5.  As  a  rule  our  school  buildings  are  in  good  shape.  The  new  ones  being 
built  have  all  modem  conveniences  of  a  country  school. 

6.  Practically  none.  Arbor  Day  is  observed— trees  planted  and  yards 
cleaned. 

7.  Our  teachers  are  interested  in  this  subject  and  I  find  many  tastefully 
decorated  rooms. 

8.  None  of  which  I  am  advised.  Some  were  unable  to  do  so  on  two  per 
cent  but  the  change  in  the  law  remedied  the  matter. 

9.  Possibly  one-third.  But  this  year  will  I  believe  find  a  library  in  every 
school  in  the  county. 

10.  Approximately.    Ten.    Five. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes.    Yes. 

Monroe— Henry  Eisenbart. 

Monroe  county  has  no  permanent  county  teachers'  association. 

None  of  our  teachers  are  doing  the  work  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Beading  Circle,  but  twenty-six  of  them  are  members  of  the  Teachers*  Library 
Union  of  Chicago  and  are  pursuing  a  course  of  reading  recommended  by  that 
association. 

We  have  fifty-seven  school  houses  in  our  county.  Of  this  number  fifty-five 
are  in  good  condition.  Quite  a  number  of  new  school  houses  have  been  built 
during  the  last  two  years.  All  are  well  supplied  with  comfortable  desks  and 
two- thirds  of  them  are  provided  with  the  necessary  supplies  and  apparatus. 

Two-thirds  of  our  school  grounds  are  without  trees.  Many  of  our  teachers 
spend  Arbor  Day  in  planting  trees  but  as  the  grounds  are  not  inclosed  in 
fences  the  trees  are  usually  destroyed  by  stock  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  teachers  take  great  interest  in  decorating  their  respective  schools. 
Two- thirds  of  them  are  tastefully  decorated  and  well  furnished,  and  all  but 
one  or  two  are  perfectly  comfortable. 

We  have  no  districts  that  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  school  for  six  months 
with  two  and  one- half  per  cent  taxation.  Many  of  our  schools  are  in  session 
eight  months,  five  or  six  are  in  session  nine  months  and  none  enroll  fewer 
than  sixteen  pupils. 

During  the  past  two  years  one-fourth  of  our  schools  established  libraries. 
These  libraries  are  small,  each  district  procuring  same,  investing  only  a  few 
dollars,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  these  districts  to  increase  the  number  of  volomes 
from  year  to  year. 

We  have  one  district  with  an  extensive  library  consisting  of  several  hundred 
voJames. 
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I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  county  institutes  oould  be  materially  improved 
by  a  conference  of  institute  instructors.  I  am  in  favor  of  such  conference 
next  year  and  shall  be  pleased  to  hold  a  week  open  for  that  purpose. 

MONTGOMEBY—W.  J.  McDaVID. 

The  public  schools  of  Montgfomery  county  are  certainly  in  a  hopeful  condi- 
tion. I  could  not  ask  a  more  faithful  corps  of  teachers.  Our  summer  insti- 
tute enrolled  two  hundred  and  seventy* five  employed  and  unemployed  teach- 
ers. We  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  positions  for  teachers  in  the 
county.  We  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  teachers  who  have  met  the 
requirements  for  professional  certificates  this  summer.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-six  took  the  examination  and  thirty-three  attended  one  of  the  normal 
schools,  as  much  as  six  weeks.  In  reply  to  your  questions,  we  have  a  permanent 
County  Teachers'  Association,  whicn  meets  twice  a  ^ear,  beside  the  institute. 
In  harmony  with  this  we  have  twelve  permanent  district  associations,  which 
meet  three  times  each,  at  each  of  the  twelve  places  appointed  by  the  super- 
intendent during  the  year.  At  these  meeting  the  Heading  Circle  work  is 
regularly  discus^  in  connection  with  other  topics  of  interest  to  the  schools. 
The  record  of  attendance  and  work  done  in  these  district  meetings,  form  part 
of  th6  basis  upon  which  teachers  will  have  certificates  renewed  without  ex- 
amination. Only  a  few  of  our  teachers  give  special  attention  to  the  Pupils' 
Reading  Circle. 

Our  effort  to  secure  conference  of  school  officers  succeeds  slowly.  We 
gained  about  100  per  cent,  on  last  year;  from  twenty- five  last,  to  fifty  this 
year. 

The  country  school  house  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  Montgomery  county 
compares  favorably  with  her  neighbors. 

Arbor  Day  has  not  been  receiving  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 
The  bare  grounds  of  far  too  many  school  houses,  attest.  This  year  the  sub- 
ject will  be  given  prominence  in  the  district  meetings  and  we  hope  for  good 
results. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  manifest  commendable  zeal  and  good  taste 
in  decoration  of  school  rooms.  This  important  phase  of  education  demands 
much  more  attention. 

The  districts,  without  exception  hold  six  months  of  school  during  the  year. 
There  is  a  general  move  in  the  county  to  secure  libraries,  but  many  schools 
in  the  country,  are  yet,  without  books. 

We  have  no  schools  which  enrolled  less  than  five,  and  but  two,  which  en- 
rolled less  than  ten  last  year. 

I  am  much  in  favor  of  a  conference  of  institute  teachers,  and  will  hold  my 
time  to  attend  such  a  conference  the  fourth  week  of  next  June. 

Morgan— Frank  A.  Johnson. 

Our  county  has  a  permanent  organization  and  meets  the  first  Saturday  in 
each  m6nth  during  school  months. 

I  think  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  do  a  part  of  the  Teachers'  Beading 
Circle  work,  or  its  equivalent. 

Our  teachers  are  doing  nothing  with  the  Pupils'  Beading  Circle  work,  but 
they  are  giving  more  attention  to  their  pupils'  reading. 

1  have  not  been  much  encouraged  over  our  school  officers'   meetings.    I 

have  attempted  it  and  shall  do  so  again.     I  had  some  of  them  in  conjunction 
with  teachers. 

We  have  many  of  the  so  called  ''box  car"  houses  in  this  county.  There  are 
five  that  are  unsuited  to  their  purposes. 

We  have  four  school  grounds  without  shade. 

Ail  have  trees  but  some  have  been  planted  recently. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  Arbor  Day,  bat  think  it  comes  too  late  for  most  of  our 
schools. 

Our  teachers  are  giving  attention  to  school  room  decorations.  There  are 
seventy-five  tastefully  aecorated  and  perfectly  comfortable  rooms  in  this 
county. 

There  are  no  such  schools  as  question  eight  calls  for  in  this  county. 

There  are  sixty-five  schools  without  libraries. 

There  were  three  schools  that  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year.  One, 
fewer  than  five. 

I  think  county  institutes  could  be  improved  by  a  conference  of  institute  in- 
structors. 

Our  county  institute  passed  a  resolution  recommending  an  earlier  date  for 
our  next  institute  giving  as  a  reason  that  many  of  the  teachers'  vacations 
were  interfered  with  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  it.  Institute  was  held  this 
year  the  last  two  weeks  in  June. 

On  this  account  I  prefer  the  first  week  in  June  for  the  conference  that  we 
may  be  benefited. 

Moultrie— B.  F.  Peadro. 

I  have  carefully  collected  information  asked  for  in  Circular  No.  21,  and 
submit  it  by  items  as  called  for:     - 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  Teachers'  Association,  meeting  once  a  month. 

2.  From  teachers'  report  to  me  98  pier  cent  read  at  least  one  of  the  Bead- 
ing Circle  books.  I  insisted  on  them  reading  Taylor's  Child  Study,  and  they 
did  so. 

3.  Every  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  reported  to  me  that  their  pupils  took 
the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work,  or  its  equivalent,  except  ten.  Of  the  graded 
schools  two  did  not  take  it. 

4.  I  am  sorry  to  report  a  failure.  I  made  one  effort  to  get  a  county  meet- 
ing and  failed. 

5.  Thirteen  out  of  eighty-five. 

6.  (a)  Thirty  are  with  trees  sufficient  for  shade,  (h)  I  encourage  the  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day. 

7.  Every  house  in  the  county  is  decorated  with  pictures  except  four  which 
are  new  and  not  yet  finished. 

8.  There  are  none. 

9.  I  find  but  two  but  that  report  libraries.  In  one  instance  the  house 
and  library  were  both  burned.  Libraries  vary  from,  I  will  say,  10  volumes 
to  300. 

10.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  we  have  but  one  school  in  the 
county  having  less  than  ten  pupils  and  that  one  had  but  two  during  the  year. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  The  fourth  week  of  June  is  my  county  institute  week,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  change  it,  as  it  will  so  interfere  with  my  arrangements.  Will,  how- 
ever, consider. 

Ogle— Joseph  M.  Piper. 

Replying  to  your  Circular  No.  21. 

1.  This  county  does  not  have  a  permanent  Teachers'  Association. 

2.  Nearly  all  do  more  or  less  reading.  There  is  a  Teachers'  Circulating 
Librarv  in  the  County  Superintendent's  office  which  is  used  instead  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Reading  work. 

S,    Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  encourage  the  Pupils'  Beading 
Circle  work. 
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4.  I  tried  dnrinir  two  years  to  assemble  the  school  officers  of  the  county 
for  conference.  The  first  year  I  met  with  srood  success,  but  the  second  year 
they  were  quite  indifferent.  I  shall  make  further  effort  in  that  direction  this 
year. 

5.  About  8  per  cent. 

6.  About  10  per  cent.  I  encourage  Arbor  Day.  The  Arbor  Day  circulars 
often  come  so  late  that  I  can  not  make  any  use  of  them.  I  should  have  them 
at  least  three  weeks  before  the  time  in  order  to  make  any  use  of  them.  Four 
weeks  would  be  better.    The  children  must  have  time  to  learn  the  pieces. 

7.  Nearly  all  the  school  rooms  in  the  cities  and  villages  are  well  furnished, 
tastefully  decorated  and  comfortable.  There  are  about  sixty  well  furnished 
rooms  in  this  county. 

8.  Some  find  it  difficult,  but  none  impossible,  to  run  school  six  months  on 
the  2^  per  cent. 

9.  About  half  of  the  schools  of  this  county  are  without  books  enough  to 
be  called  a  library. 

10.  Eight  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils.  None  enrolled  fewer 
than  five  pupils. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  I  favor  a  conference  next  year,  the  fourth  week  in  June.  1  will  hold 
open  the  fourth  week  in  June  for  such  conference. 

Pkoria~J.  L.  Robertson. 

Complving  with  your  request  in  circular  No.  21, 1  have  the  honor  to  furnish 
you  the  following  information : 

1.  Peoria  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association.  The 
county  is  divided  into  divisions  and  each  division  is  in  charge  of  a  local  man- 
ager, appointed  by  the  county  superintendent.  These  divisions  hold  regular 
meetings  once  a  month  during  the  school  year.  The  county  superintendent 
and  local  managers  constitute  an  executive  committee.  The  executive  com- 
mittee furnish  the  programs  for  the  entire  year.  Tl^e  local  committee  and 
local  manager  make  the  assignments  of  work  from  mouth  to  month.  Previ- 
ous to  this  year,  all  divisions  have  met  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month;  this 
year  the  meetings  are  held  on  different  Saturdavs  so  as  to  enable  the  county 
superintendent  to  visit  the  local  divisions  more  frequently.  (For  further  in- 
formation, consult  the  enclosed  manual  and  course  of  study  of  the  association 
for  1900-1901.) 

2.  The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  county  association.  The  association,  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  dur- 
ing the  annual  institute,  adopts  the  books  for  study  for  the  ensuing  year.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  give  the  books  of  the  State  Reading  Circle  first  con- 
sideration; if  they  meet  with  favor  or  suit  our  conditions  they  are  adopted. 
and  all  the  teachers  do  the  reading.  In  the  past  six  years  we  have  adopted 
and  used  the  entire  course  of  the  Reading  Circle  three  times;  the  other  years 
only  one  book  of  the  course  has  been  adopted  and  something  else  substituted 
for  the  second  book.  Fully  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  county  teachers  do 
the  association  work  faithfully  as  shown  by  the  local  managers'  reports.  No 
written  examinations  upon  the  Reading  Circle  work  are  given.  Little  or  no 
attention  is  given  to  the  Reading  Circle  work  by  the  Peoria  city  teachers,  al- 
though a  few  attend  the  county  meetings  and  take  part  in  the  work.  I  might 
say,  in  this  connection,  that  a  failure  to  do  the  association  work  forfeits  the 
teacher's  right  to  a  renewal  of  his  or  her  certificate.  (See  enclosed  circular 
regarding  renewal  of  certificates.) 

3.  The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  is  encouraged  by  the  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  rural  schools.     The  work  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  through  the  school  library  movement.  Not  much  effort  lias  been  made 
to  get  the  pnpUs  to  buy  the  books  for  themselves,  but  the  te«Le\i«t%  ^xA  v>x^v\s 
have  by  enterUdnmeDtB  and  various  ways,  during  the  p«c6l  'se^x  t^\^^^  "^^xA 
expended  ter  boats,  $1,133.17.    Of  the  books  in  out  d\s\.T\<il  YCiqtw\^^,  ^.^^ 
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Yolames  have  been  selected  from  the  Pupils'  Beading:  Circle  lists.  We  ask 
our  teachers  to  make,  each  year,  a  library  report  upon  a  blank  furnished  by 
this  office.  CCopy  enclosed.)  From  these  reports  we  find  that  1,323  pupils 
have  read  one  book,  974  have  read  two  books,  790  three  books,  604  five  books 
and  531  have  read  more  than  five  books  during  the  past  year.  Several  of  our 
rural  schools  and  one  or  two  city  sctiools  have  regular  Pupils'  Beading  Circle 
clubs  or  societies,  who  do  the  required  reading  each  vear  and  get  the  diploma 
and  seals.  In  several  places  the  grantinfl[  of  the  diploma  and  seals  is  made  a 
public  affair;  addresses  are  given  by  invited  guests,  school  officers  and  oth- 
ers, and  much  good  is  accomplished. 

4.  We  have  made  several  efforts  to  get  our  school  officers  to  assemble  for 
conference,  but  success  has  not  crowned  our  efforts.  We  have  sent  invita- 
tions and  urged  them  to  attend  meetings  but  only  a  few  have  responded. 

5.  We  have  166  school  buildings  in  this  county;  of  these  fifteen  are  unfit 
for  school  purposes.  Several  of  the  above  are,  however,  being  repaired  and 
put  into  better  condition  for  this  fall  and  three  are  being  replaced  by  new 
buildings.  There  are  about  ten  more  that  are  in  bad  repair,  but  the  matter 
of  better  school  houses  has  been  agitated  and  more  attention  is  given  to  them 
this  fall  than  before. 

6.  There  are  twenty-nine  school  grounds  in  this  county  without  a  tree. 
Many  of  our  school  grounds  are  in  the  timber  or  just  on  the  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber. In  many  other  cases  the  trees  are  small  and  furnish  no  shade.  I  have 
encouraged  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  by  sending  the  programs  furnished 
by  the  State  department  and  urging  the  teachers  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

7.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  teachers  in  this  county  in  the  past  two  years 
in  the  way  of  decoration  of  the  school  rooms,  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 
This  matter  was  criven  a  regular  place  on  the  program  of  our  last  annual 
institute  and  resulted  in  much  good.  Teachers  went  back  to  their  schools  de- 
termined to  arouse  a  sentiment   in  their  districts   for  a  more  cheery  school 

looms  and  there  has  been  more  cleaning  up  around  school  premises  this 
summer  than  I  have  known  in  this  county.  1  can  safely  say  that  there  are 
over  one  hundred  school  rooms  in  this  county  that  are  perfectly  comfortable 
in  every  respect  and  are  well  equipped. 

8.  None.  i 

9.  Thirty-one. 

10.  Six  schools  enrolled  less  than  ten  pupils  last  year,  none  less  than  five 
pupils.  Of  the  above,  four  enrolled  seven,  one  had  six,  and  one  nine.  One 
other  school  enrolled  just  ten  pupils. 

11.  I  believe  better  work  could  be  accomplished  jn  the  county  institutes  if 
there  were  some  unity  in  the  plan  upon  which  they  are  conducted.  Of  course 
this  is  not  possible,  except  by  conference  of  the  conductors  and  instructors. 
If  they  could  get  together  for  a  week  it  might  help  matters. 

12.  I  should  be  willing  to  attend  such  a  conference,  but  would  rather  have 
it  earlier  in  the  year,  as  I  hold  my  institute  in  the  spring. 

Peery— Walter  B.  Kimzey. 

In  Perry  County  we  have  a  regular  County  Teachers'  Association,  which 
holds  three  sessions  during  the  school  year,  the  first  one  being  held  in  Octo- 
ber. The  county  meetings  are  held  at  places  of  easy  access  and  have  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  over  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The 
county  is  also  divided  into  sections,  each  section  holding  at  least  three  meet^ 
ings  during  the  school  year,  thus  making  six  meetings  during  the  term. 
Each  teacher  is  expectea  to  attend  at  least  four  of  the  six  meetings,  and 
many  attend  all  of  them. 

The  teachers  in  this  county  have  been  reading  the  Beading  Circle  books 

for  the  past  six  years,  and  this  season  fifty- four  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 

jn  the  county  passed  a  creditable  examination  on  the  two  books  of  the  coarse 

ending  Jane  30tb,  and  there  were  probably  Mteen  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 

w/io  aid  the  required  reading,  but  di  d  not  tak^  Wi^  e7LMiiVQA.\I\Qii, 
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Only  about  one  half  of  the  school  firronnds  have  trees,  and  many  of  these 
are  quite  small,  bavine  been  planted  in  recent  years.  As  many  of  the  schools 
have  but  a  six  months'^  term,  they  have  closed  before  time  to  plant  trees.  I 
would  suggest  that  for  Southern  Illinois  an  earlier  date  be  selected  for  Arbor 
Day,  as  our  season  is  much  earlier  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  regular  day  set  aside  as  Arbor  Day  is  frequently  too  late  for  this 
section  of  the  State. 

While  we  have  few  model  school  houses  in  this  county,  yet  they  are  on  a 
par  with  other  localities.  Each  fall  we  have  '^Decoration  Day"  when  the 
teacher  and  pupils  clean  and  decorate  the  building  and  grounds,  and  this  is 
generally  observed  over  the  county.  Some  schools  have  special  literary  ex- 
ercises for  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  that  day. 

Our  school  districts  are  large  enough  in  this  county  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  school  purposes  under  the  present  system  of  taxation.  The  levy  in 
the  country  districts  will  not  average  2  per  cent,  but  in  part  of  the  towns  it 
is  placed  at  the  full  limit  of  the  law. 

In  this  county  we  had  but  one  school  with  an  enrollment  under  ten,  and 
that  was  the  colored  school  in  one  of  the  towns.  The  next  smallest  number 
was  twelve  in  a  country  school  where  most  of  the  children  attended  the  pa- 
rochial schools. 

While  the  work  to  be  accomplished  varies  widely  in  the  different  counties, 
yet  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  general  in  character  to  make  a  conference  of  the 
institute  instructors  a  desirable  meeting.  In  Perry  county  we  expect  to 
hold  the  Annual  Institute  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 

Piatt— Charles  McIntosh. 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  special  report  on  the  matters  asked  for  in  yohr 
Circular  21 : 

^  1.  Our  county  has  a  permanent  County  Teachers'  Association.  It  holds 
six  meetings  e&ch  year.  The  first  meeting  is  held  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. The  meetings  are  held  monthly,  alternating  between  the  two  largest 
towns  of  our  county.  The  December  meeting  gives  way  to  the  State  Teach- 
ers' meeting.    The  last  meeting  is  held  the  latter  part  of  March. 

2.  Probably  three-fourths  of  our  teachers  do  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  work 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Beading  Circle.  We  take  this  work  up  in  our  teach- 
ers' meetings  and  the  teachers  are  encouraged  to  do  the  reading  work  as- 
signed. 

3.  Probably  we  are  not  doing  as  much  in  this  line  as  we  might.  We  are 
trying  to  get  a  library  in  every  school  house  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the 
cluldren  to  read  books  suited  to  their  ability.  The  children  are  encouraged 
to  take  these  books  home  with  them  at  night.  The  majority  of  our  pupils 
read  two  or  three  good  books  each  year. 

4.  No  effort  in  this  direction  has  been  made  since  I  have  been  superin- 
tendent. I  have  been  planning  to  attempt  something  of  this  kind  after  the 
election  this  fall. 

5.  All  of  our  country  school  houses  are  on  the  so  called  **box  car"  plan. 
Most  of  them  are  in  pretty  good  shape  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term  when  applied  to  country  school  nouses.  We  have  been  making  a  special 
effort  to  have  our  country'  school  houses  fixed  up  a  little,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  little  gratification  to  the  superintendent  last  fall  to  see  that  many  of  the 
boards  had  made  some  substantial  improvement  in  the  school  house  or  grounds. 
There  are  perhaps  six  school  houses  in  the  county  that  are  upsuitable  for 
school  purposes  in  their  present  condition.  One  of  them  is  much  too  small 
for  the  size  of  the  school.  I  have  been  trying  to  ^et  them  to  build  a  new 
school  house  and  they  talk  as  if  they  would  next  spring. 

6.  There  are  13  grounds  without  trees.  I  encourage  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day.  I  expect  to  make  a  special  effort  next  year  to  have  each  of  these 
schools  plant  some  trees  on  Arbor  Day.  Several  of  our  schools  have  very  fine 
yards  with  plenty  of  shade. 
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7.  I  think  that  there  is  more  interest  taken  in  schoolroom  decoration  in  our 
county  than  ever  before.  Some  little  has  been  accomplished,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  work  in  this  direction. 

We  have  a  good  many  rooms  that  are  well  furnished,  we  have  several  that 
are  rather  tastefullv  decorated,  and  a  few  that  are  perfectlv  comfortable,  but 
not  a  great  many  that  possess  all  of  these  advantages— perhaps  ten  would  in- 
clude them  all. 

8.  Perhaps  two  or  three  of  the  town  school  districts  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  school  the  way  they  would  like  to  do  and  pay  the  salaries  the  teach- 
ers would  like  to  get  with  the  limit  of  taxation  at  2^  per  cent.  The  great 
majority  of  the  districts,  however,  have  no  difficulty  whatever. 

9.  Six  schools  are  still  without  a  library. 

10.  Two  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  10  pupils  last  year,  and  one  school 
enrolled  fewer  than  five  pupils. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  Yes.    Yes. 

Pike— Caroline  Grote. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  10th  inst: 

1.  Pike  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association,  known  as 
the  Pike  County  Teachers'  Association.  It  meets  annually  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  after  Thanksgiving. 

2.  About  one- third  of  our  teachers  do  all,  or  part  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  work,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Only  a  few  ofjjour  teachers  actively  encourage  the  Pupils'  Beading  Cir- 
cle work. 

4.  I  have  called  one  such  (school  officers'  conference)  meeting.  It  was 
very  poorly  attended. 

5.  At  least  twelve  school  houses  are  either  unsanitary  or  otherwise  unsuited 
to  their  purpose.    About  twenty-five  need  repairs  and  improvements. 

6.  Twelve  school  grounds  are  either  wholly  or  practicallv  without  trees.  I 
encourage  Arbor  Day,  but  many  of  our  schools  close  for  the  year  about  the 
first  of  April,  so  not  much  has  been  accomplished. 

7.  Some  of  our  teachers  really  decorate;  some  fill  their  school  rooms  with 
trash,  which  has  neither  artistic  nor  educational  value,  still  others  are  con- 
tent to  do  nothing.  The  rooms  in  our  graded  schools  are  quite  generally  well 
furnished,  tastefully  decorated  or  at  least  clean,  and  reasonably  comfortable. 
In  the  country  there  are  twenty  schoolrooms  that  I  shoald  call  well  furnished, 
tasty  and  comfortable. 

8.  I  know  of  eight  that  find  it  difficult  and  three  that  found  it  impossible 
last  year. 

9.  Eighty-four  of  our  schools  are  still  without  libraries. 

10.  Eight  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils.  None  enrolled  fewer 
than  five. 

11.  I  believe  that  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  would  be  a  benefit 
to  our  county  institutes. 

12.  I  favor  it  enough  to  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June  open  for  that  purpose. 

Pope— John  H.  Hodge. 

1.  Yes.    Each  month. 

2.  About  54  per  cent  do  its  equivalent. 

3.  I  got  the  work  started  last  year;  I  think  much  interest  is  and  wil^ 
be  f  hown,  60  per  cent  of  the  schools  working  the  library  along  with  Pupils' 

Beading  Circle  work. 
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4.  Very  little  to  all  in  one  meeting,  bat  have  gotten  them  in  sectional 
meetinfifs. 

5.  None. 

6.  Abont  twenty.    We  do,  bat  it  comes  too  late  for  our  schools. 

7.  The  teachers  are  doinfir  a  f^rood  part.  There  are  aboat  fifty  oat  of  the 
sixty* five.    I  think  all  will  be  so  this  year. 

8.  Two  or  three,  and  one  can  only  hold  every  two  years. 

9.  Aboat  twenty-five. 

10.  None. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  Ido. 

Pulaski~Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith. 

Replying  to  yonr  inqairies  in  Circular  No.  21. 

1.  Palaski  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association,  which 
meets  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month  durinef  term  time. 

2.  Sixty- five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  enrolled  for 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  for  the  present  year. 

3.  Last  year  the  Pupils'  Beading  Circle  work  was  prosecuted  with  fair 
success.  About  50  per  cent  of  our  schools  secured  at  least  part  of  the  course 
&nd  everywhere  secured  they  were  used  with  profit  and  pleasure.  We  in- 
tend to  do  more  this  year  and  keep  it  going  tiU  each  school  has  at^ least  a 
neuclens  for  a  librai^r. 

4.  All  effort  to  assemble  the  school  officers  of  Pulaski  county  has  met  with 
little  success.  The  general  excuse  being  want  of  time  and  no  compensation , 
the  latter  being  the  real  excuse. 

5.  The  school  houses  in  general  are  not  un healthful,  but  due  regard  has 
not  been  given  to  convenieces  for  proper  ventilation,  lighting  and  heating. 
Teachers  endeavor  to  overcome  this  as  best  they  can.  1  think  perhaps  10 
per  cent  of  them  may  be  clashed  as  unsanitary  on  account  of  location,  sur- 
roundings, etc. 

6.  Pulaski  county  is  favored  with  fine  trees  but  I  am  sorrv  to  say  that 
too  often  the  directors  when  locating  a  school,  order  them  all  cut  down. 
Only  recently  are  they  awaking  to  the  wanton  destruction  and  are  endeav- 
oring to  replace  them.  Arbor  Day  comes  too  late  for  our  schools.  Scarcely 
any  schools  are  in  session  later  than  April  1st.  However,  we  encourage  tree 
planting,  some  schools  having  an  * 'Arbor  Day"  of  their  own. 

7.  For  several  years  we  have  had  an  annual  **Decoration  Day,"  at  which 
tinae  all  the  schools  of  the  county  are  expected  to  beautify  and  embellish  the 
school  room  and  grounds  in  every  possible  manner.  This  has  come  to  be  a 
general  practice,  and  though  in  many  instances  the  decorations  are  crude  the 
pupils,  patrons  and  teachers  unite  in  the  work  and  much  is  done  to  render 
the  surroundings  more  attractive.  We  have  about  forty  comfortable,  well 
furnished  schools. 

8.  About  five  per  cent  of  our  school  districts  would  levy  more  that  2^  per 
cent  if  they  had  the  power.  At  least  that  number  need  better  work  than 
they  are  able  to  pay  for  with  2^  per  cent  levy.  They  all  maintain  school  six 
months. 

9.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  schools  are  without  libraries,  except  a  few 
supplementary  text  books  and  dictionary. 

10.  But  one  school  in  the  county  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  scholars  last  year; 
none  less  than  five. 
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11.  I  think  a  conferenoe  of  edaoators  helpful,  whatever  may  be  the  line  of 
work  discussed.  The  more  able  the  educators  the  more  helpful  the  confer- 
ence, hence  I  think  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  could  not  fail  of 
material  benefit  to  county  institutes.  , 

12.  If  it  is  decided  to  hold  a  conference  the  fourth  week  in  June,  I  will 
hold  the  week  open  for  that  purpose  and  will  endeavor  to  attend. 

Putnam— W.  E.  Hawthorne. 

In  reply  t«  your  Circular  No.  21,  requestin^r  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  and  school  work  in  Putnam  county,  permit  me  to  submit  the  foi- 
lowiuj?  report: 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  Teachers*  Association  that  holds  a  fall  and 
spring:  meeting  at  which  time  our  own  teachers  furnish  the  most  of  the  pro- 
gn^am. 

2.  All  of  our  teachers  are  doing  the  Reading  Circle  work,  which  is  con- 
ducted under  township  organization^  Much  special  work  along  professional 
and  culture  lines  is  also  done  by  individual  outline. 

3.  Our  teachers  are  universally  following  the  Supplementary  Reading  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Course.  Many  schools  require  a  course  of  special  read- 
ing in  classics  before  giving  eighth  grade  diplomas. 

'4.  Very  little  success  has  attended  our  efforts  to  assemble  school  officers; 
but  our  teachers'  meetings  are  fairly  attended  by  patrons  and  officers.  Our 
County  Farmers'  Association  invariably  devotes  one  session  of  their  annual 
meeting  to  school  interests  which  is  very  helpful  to  school  work. 

5.  Most  of  our  school  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  the  graded  school 
buildings  in  every  case  being  heated  by  steam  or  hot  air.  Some  of  the  district 
schools  use  hard  coal  but  most  of  them  soft  coaU 

6.  We  do  encourage  Arbor  Day,  and  we  also  encourage  proper  care  of 
school  yard  and  buildings. 

7.  Most  of  our  schools  are  well  furnished  and  comfortable,  though  we  are 
sorry  to  say  a  number  are  much  neglected. 

8.  We  have  but  two  schools  in  the  county  that  experience  any  difficulty  in 
raising  sufficient  funds  for  school  purposes  at  2^  per  cent.  These  schools 
are  along  the  Illinois  river  bottom  where  so  much  land  is  valueless. 

9.  Most  of  our  schools  have  small  libraries  and  are  increasing  their  vol- 
umes annually.  Much  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  library  books,  the 
County  Superintendent  beiag  usually  consulted. 

10.  Our  schools  are  not  large,  averaging  thirty- five  and  six-tenths  pupils  to 
the  teacher.  Last  year  but  one  school  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  and 
that  district  paid  tuition  for  thirty-four  pupils  in  the  graded  school  in  an 
adjoining  district. 

11.  If  conferences  of  other  bodies  result  in  good  to  the  craft,  whv  not  a 
conference  of  institute  instructors f  By  all  means  have  them  meet  and  either 
have  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State  meet  with  them  or  else  have 
the  superintendents  outline  a  suggestive  course  for  institute  work  for  the 
consideration  of  the  instructors  when  they  do  meet. 

In  consideration  of  this  proposition  we  will  not  hold  our  institute  the  foarth 
week  in  June,  1901.  We  owe  much  to  the  present  advanced  condition  of  our 
schools  to  the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  or  our  teachers  are  competent  and 
experienced  teachers,  graduates  of  normal  schools,  mature  enough  to  be  well 
developed  and  men  and  women  of  character,  and  behind  the  men  behind  the 
desks  are  appreciative  constituents  who  do  not  hesitate  to  raise  the  standard 
as  high  as  $75  per  month  for  district  school  teaching. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  teaching  force  are  males  with  salaries  runninn^ 
from  $46  to  $77.50  per  month  for  a  full  school  year  of  eight  or  nine  months. 

Tlie  ladies  are  rapidly  appreciating  in  value,  being  paid  as  high  as  $76  per 
month  in  diatriot  schools.      Where  local  vnd^  ^x\%l%  and  wholesome  good- 
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natured  rivalry  inspires  to  excellency  of  endeavor,  we  have  no  trouble  to 
secure  proper  environment  for  most  successful  achievement  in  school  work. 
We  have  many  districts  in  such  a  condition. 

While  recojgfnizing  that  there  are  many  improvements  yet  to  be  made  in  our 
field  of  activity  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  work  in  Putnam  county 
is  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition. 

Randolph— 8.  A.  MoKelvet. 

I  have  the  following  brief  report  to  make  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of 
Randolph  countv.  In  the  year  1895  there  was  organized  by  the  teachers,  the 
countv  teachers'  association.  This  has  continued  to  exist,  holding  four  meet- 
ings during  each  school  year.  These  meetings  are  held  at  different  points  in 
the  county.  Usually  these  places  are  selected  with  the  view  of  accommodat- 
ing the  greatest  numoer,  also  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  locality.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  these  meetings  have  been  help- 
ful to  all  who  have  been  in  regular  attendance. 

2.  The  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  has  received  attention  for  the 
past  three  vears.  The  county  is  the  unit  divided  into  fouiteen  local  divisions, 
each  presided  over  by  a  local  manager.  The  work  of  the  year  is  planned  for 
at  the  annual  institute  where  the  enrollment  is  taken.  The  books  are  also 
distributed.  The  time  for  the  first  meeting  is  agreed  upon,  and  the  lesson  is 
assigned.  Then  the  work  begins  uniformly  with  the  opening  of  the  schools. 
Of  the  146  teachers  in  the  county  about  100  were  enrolled  in  the  work. 

3.  Nothing  has  been  attempted  in  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle,  except  that 
done  by  a  few  teachers  in  placing  the  books  in  their  school  libraries. 

4.  The  school  officers  of  the  county  are  called  together  annually.  One  day 
of  the  annual  institute  is  designated  as  '^school  officers  and  patrons'  day." 
At  the  last  meeting,  August  10,  1900,  there  were  seventy-five  school  officers 
present. 

_  • 

5.  Only  a  few  of  the  school  buildings  are  in  an  unsanitary  condition.  The 
condition  of  many  more  might  be  mu(m  improved.  Only  a  few  of  the  schooi 
yards  are  wholly  without  trees.  Arbor  day  exercises  have  been  encouraged, 
and  in  many  cases  observed.  The  work  done  has  not  always  proved  a  suc- 
cess. Trees  are  planted,  vacation  comes  with  its  long,  dry  summer.  No  one 
being  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  trees  and  shruoery,  much  of  it  withers 
and  dies. 

6.  School  room  decoration  has  received  quite  a  good  degree  of  attention 
from  the  individual  teacher,  but  very  little  attention  from  school  boards,  even 
when  a  new  building  is  erected.  Plain  white  walls  are  thought  to  be  perfec- 
tion. Education  is  what  is  needed.  Many  school  officers  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  better  than  the  box  car  style  of  school  building,  with  its 
plain,  white  walls.  Perhaps  there  are  fewer  than  a  dozen  tastefully  decora- 
ted and  perfectly  comfortable  school  rooms  in  the  county. 

8.  There  are  two  districts  onl^r  in  this  county  that  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain six  months  of  school  as  required  by  law.  One  of  these  is  an  island  in  the 
Mississippi  river  where  land  is  not  valuable,  and  where  the  size  of  the  district 
must  remain  the  same.  Another  a  small  district  where  there  is  but  one  child 
of  school  age. 

9.  About  one-half  of  the  districts  are  still  without  libraries.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  materially  reduce  this  number  during  the  present  school  year. 
The  matter  is  receiving  a  good  degree  of  attention  from  teachers  and  school 
officers,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  much  better  report  next  year. 

10.  One  school  reports  fewer  than  five  pupils  last  year,  and  one  school 
fewer  than  ten  pupils. 

11.  I  do  think  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  will  agree  to  keep  open  the  fourth  week  of  June  for  that  purpose. 
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Richland— R.  N.  Stotleb. 

Richland  county  has  no  permanent  teachers'  association,  bnt  monthly  meet- 
in&rs  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  who  arran^res 
the  program  and  directs  the  meeting. 

Referring  to  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work,  I  presume  one-half  of  the 
teachers  of  this  county  follow  it,  in  the  main,  or  do  work  equivalent  in  that 
direction. 

But  little  has  been  done  with  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  here,  but  the 
teachers  are  providing  much  supplementary  reading  for  younger  pupils,  and, 
in  this  way,  are  doing  equivalent  work  for  them. 

No  special  effort  has  been  made  in  this  county  to  assemble  the  school  officers 
for  conference,  but  the  invitations  to  attend  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings 
always  include  a  notice  to  of^cers  and  patrons.  I  certainly  endorse  the  plan 
of  making  a  special  effort  to  have  school  officers  meet  for  conference. 

Many  school  houses  in  this  county  are  not  specially  suited  to  best  sanitation. 
The  houses,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  good  repair  and  are  as  well  suited  for 
sanitary  conditions  as  the  average  school  houses  of  the  State. 

About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  houses  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  without  trees. 
Arbor  Day  exercises  are  encouraged  in  this  county,  and  the  results  are  fairly 
satisfactory. 

Much  attention  is  being  given,  of  late  years,  by  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
to  the  matter  of  decorating  the  schoolrooms.  Many  rooms  have  nicely  papered 
walls,  and  on  many  walls  are  pictures  of  ablest  writers  and  famous  statesmen. 
I  presume  there  are  forty  tastefully  decorated  and  perfectly  comfortable 
school  rooms  in  this  county. 

All  districts  in  this  county  maintain  school  six  months,  but  fully  twenty- five 
of  them  are  obliged  to  economize  too  much  to  enable  them  to  have  the  best 
advantages  possible,  and  remain  within  the  limit  of  taxation. 

There  are  but  few  schools  here  without -libraries.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
are  meager,  and  the  books  are  few,  but  the  interest  in  the  work  is  increasing^. 

Only  one  school  in  this  county  enrolled  tewer  than  ten  pupils;  none  enrolled 
as  few  as  five. 

A  conference  of  institute  instructors  would  certainly  be  beneficial.  Many 
instructors  still  hold  to  the  old  ideas  and  their  work  before  the  teachers  is 
without  good  results. 

I  favor  the  holding  of  such  a  conference,  and,  if  it  is  held  next  year,  I  shall 
hold  the  week  devoted  to  it  open  for  that  purpose. 

Rock  Island— S.  J.  Ferguson. 

Replying  to  your  Circular  21,  I  report  aslfollows: 

1.  Rock  Island  county  has  a  permanent  County  Teachers'  Association. 
We  hold  one  regular  meeting  each  year,  the  Friday  after  Thanksjgfiving.  it 
includes  the  entire  list  of  teachers  of  the  county,  and  the  majority  of  them 
attend. 

2.  We  have  not  done  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work,  but  the  fi^eat 
majority  of  our  teachers  do  professional  reading.  Moline  read  Tompkins'. 
Philosophy  of  Teaching,  Rock  Island  read  Taylor's  Study  of  the  Child. 
The  district  teachers  read  Tompkin's  School  Management.  This  year  we 
are  reading  McMurry's  Methods  of  the  Recital.  This  work  is  done  with  a 
feeling  that  we  are  getting  what  we  need. 

3.  In  a  great  many  schools  have  the  teachers  secured  the  Pupils'  Reading^ 
Circle  books  or  other  good  books,  and  from  these  collections  much  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  books,  and  better  work  is  done  by  those  pupils  who  have 
been  induced  to  read. 
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4.  I  have  recently  tried  to  confer  with  some  of  my  directors,  and  the  suc- 
cess has  been  variea.  Our  plan  was  to  meet  in  convenient  places,  with  as 
many  as  could  come  to  these  respective  places.  Our  meetings  were,  when 
well  attended,  helpful  and  encourafiring. 

5.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  75  per  cent  of  school  houses  of  the  county 
are  unsanitary. 

6.  There  are  very  few  school  &nrounds  in  the  county  without  trees.  I  en- 
courage Arbor  Day  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  general  cleaning  and  beau- 
tifying of  grounds.  Some  very  pleasant  results  have  come  to  my  attention. 
Teachers  point  to  these  improvements  with  much  pride. 

7.  There  are  very  few  schools  in  the  county  tastefully  decorated.  We  have 
given  this  no  attention  in  our  meetings,  but  will  begin  with  it  this  year. 
Keck  Island  and  Moline  are  doing  some  very  good  work  in  this  line.  Per- 
haps there  are  25  comfortable  school  houses  well  seated  and  properly  fitted  up. 

8.  I  know  of  but  one  district  in  the  county  unable  to  maintain  a  legal 
school  at  the  legal  rate  of  taxation. 

9.  There  are  perhaps  twenty-five  schools  in  the  county  having  no  library. 

10.  We  have  ten  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  fewer  than  ten  pupils. 
Five  schools  have  an  enrollment  fewer  than  five. 

U.    I  do. 

12.    I  do.    WiU  plan  for  it. 

Salinb— Lewis  E.  York. 

Referring  to  Circular  21: 

1.  Yes;  meets  three  times  a  year,  or  bi-monthly  during  school. 

2.  About  one-half. 

8.  A  great  number  of  our  teachers  are  having  pupils  do  the  Reading  Circle 
work;  some  are  doing  a  part  of  it. 

4.  Not  very  successful. 

5.  About  one-quarter. 

6.  One-half.    Yes,  we  are  doing  some  work  in  that  line. 

7.  We  have  special  decoration  days.    We  have  very  few  in  that  condition. 

8.  About  three  or  four. 

9.  Greater  portion.  We  are  doing  more  work  and  better  work  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

10.  None. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  (a)  Yes.    (b)  Yes. 

Sangamon— Charles  Van  Dorn. 

Answering  your  Circular  No.  21,  of  Aug.  10th,  will  say: 

1.  We  have  a  peimanent  Teachers'  Association,  which  holds  a  regular 
meeting  once  each  year,  during  Thanksgiving  holidays. 

2.  About  95  per  cent  of  our  teachers  (outside  of  Springfield) ,  do  our  Read- 
ing: Circle  work,  but  not  the  State  Reading  Circle.  Our&cal  course  this  year 
embraces: 

The  State  Course  of  Study,  Hughes  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  White's  School 
Management. 

3.  Our  teachers  are  doing  very  little  with  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work. 

4.  When  I  entered  office  it  was  my  intention  to  form  if  possible  a  School 
Directors'  Association,  but  because  of  so  much  other  heavy  work  have  not 
undertaken  the  plan.    Have  made  no  effort  to  assemble  them  in  co\\i«t^\ik5^*^. 
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5.  Perhaps  10  per  cent  of  onr  buildings  are  nnsuited  to  their  purpose. 

6.  About  25  per  cent  of  our  school  grounds  are  without  proper  trees.  1 
expect  to  request  our  teachers  next  year  to  plant  trees  where  they  are  needed. 

7.  We  are  this  year  giving  special  attention  to  school  room  decoration. 
Probably  10  per  cent  of  our  schools  are  well  furnished,  tastefully  decorated, 
and  perfectly  comfortable. 

8.  None  of  our  districts  have  trouble  in  maintaining  school  six  months,  be- 
cause of  the  2^  per  cent  limit.  Two  or  three  districts  have,  the  tax  up  to  or 
above  the  limit  for  an  eight  months'  school. 

9.  See  annual  report  for  1900.* 

10.  Probably  6  per  cent  of  them  enrolled  ten' or  less  last  year. 
'    11.    I  answer  yes  to  No.  11. 

12.    I  answer  yes  to  both  questions  in  No.  12. 

S0HX7YLER~L.  J.  MoCbEBRT. 

Enclosed  find  answers  to  questions  asked  in  your  Circular  No.  21. 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Fifty  per  cent. 

3.  NotataU. 

4.  A  failure. 

5.  Forty. 

6.  Thirty-five.    I  do. 

7.  Some  are  buying  pictures.    Not  more  than  ten. 

8.  None. 

9.  Seventy  per  cent. 

10.  Not  any. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  I  do. 

SooTT— Elmer  F.  Walker. 

1  will  try  to  respond  to  your  request  of  August  10th.  I  will  give  the 
answers  in  the  order  called  for  on  tne  Circular. 

1.  Yes.    Number  of  meetings  five  or  six  a  year. 

2.  One-half. 

3.  Very  little. 

4.  Have  not  called  for  conference  but  have  issued  circulars. 

6.  None  are  unsanitary,  but  some  are  very  old  and  raeged,  about  three. 

6.  None.    Yes. 

7.  Most  all  are  doing  something. 

8.  None. 

9.  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

10.  One. 

11.  1  am  not  certain  that  1  understand  what  is  meant  by  number  eleven.  If 
it  has  reference  ^to  annual  institute,  I  would  sa]^  yes.  While  if  it  refers  to 
county  meetings  I  would  be  unable  to  answer  it,  as  the  instructors  at  such 
meetings  are  made  up  from  the  teachers  of  the  county  and  change  most 
•very  year. 


*Jll  seboolM, 
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Shelby— James  A.  Montgomery. 

1.  Tes.    One  to  three  meetings  a  year. 

2.  Practically  none.  We  are  taking  steps  in  the  direction  of  improvement. 

3.  Very  little  as  yet. 

4.  No  conferences  have  been  held  or  attempted. 

5.  Two  or  three  ought  to  be  condemned.  A  few  others  need  repairs. 
Mainly  the  school  houses  are  in  good  condition.  But  more  than  half  have 
neglected  out-buildings. 

6.  About  20.    Tes. 

7.  About  half  the  schools  are  decorated  to  some  extent. 

8.  None. 

9.  Nearly  all  without  libraries. 

10.  None. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes. 

Stark— George  0.  Frakk. 

The  following  is  the  report  requested  by  you  in  your  circular  dated  August 
10,  1900: 

1.  No.    I  call  them  institutes.    We  meet  three  times  a  year. 

2.  Seventy  five  per  cent  do  part  of  Beading  Circle  work;  five  per  cent  or 
less  do  all  Beadiufl:  Circle  work.  *'The  Study  of  the  Child"  was  read  the  past 
year  by  seventy- five  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  it  having  been  known  that  some 
of  the  theorv  and  practice  questions  in  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates 
would  be  taken  from  that  book.  Twenty  per  cent  was  given  applicant  if  he 
had  read  it. 

3.  Not  at  all. 

4.  No  attempt. 

5.  Five  or  six  out  of  seventy. 

6.  (a)  Five  or  six  out  of  seventy,  (b)  Yes.  Send  out  circular  from  State 
department.    Many  schools  use  program. 

7.  (a^  Pictures— poor  ones,    (b)  Ten  probably. 

8.  Three  this  year.    Two  last  year. 

9.  Fifty  two. 

10.  (a)  Fourteen,    (b)  Two  of  the  fourteen. 

11.  Most  assuredly  I  do.  I  know  it.  Better  yet,  put  all  applicant  fees  into 
one  fund.  State  department  pick  out  instructors  and  send  them  to  Stark 
county,  Peoria  count;ir,  etc. ,  at  set  date.  Little  counties  need  the  big  instruc- 
tors but  fund  is  too  little.  It  would  even  up  and  help  all  alike.  Put  all  school 
money  in  one  fund  and  let  poor  counties — poor  districts,  have  same  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  their  children  and  have  a  good  teacher  just  the  same  as  the 
rich  county  or  district.  We  are  all  Illinois  citizens  and  one  has  the  same 
rightf;  and  is  entitled  to  as  much  as  another.  Not  so  is  it  in  the  poor  district 
and  nch  district.    Even  it  up,  I  say. 

12.  Yes,  sir.  Send  me  the  announcement  and  I'll  be  on  hand  even  if  you 
hold  the  meeting  in  Egypt. 

St.  Clair— Charles  Hertel. 

I  herewith  submit  my  replies  to  your  questions  contained  in  circular  21,  as 
follows: 

1.  Yes;  regular  meetings  are  held  four  times  each  year. 

2.  About  fifty  per  cent. 
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3.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  encouraging  the  Pupils'  Beading 
Circle,  or  some  equivalent. 

4.  We  do  not  succeed  in  getting  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  school  officers 
to  attend  the  school  officers'  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  each  year,  but 
the  work  done  and  the  enthusiasm  created  is  felt  in  the  schools  of  the  entire 
county.  The  questions  and  discussions  of  these  meetings  are  published  by 
the  **  press"  of  the  county. 

5.  Only  a  few. 

6.  Quite  a  number  without  trees.    I   encourage  tree,   shrub  and  flower 

{>lanting,  and  with  very  good  results  in  most  cases.  Aroor  Day  comes  too 
ate  for  this  section  of  the  State.  With  a  state  reaching  as  far  north  and 
south  as  Illinois  theie  should  be  three  days  for  Arbor  Day.  Different  dates 
tor  the  northern,  central  and  southern  sections  of  the  state. 

7.  Many  teachers  are  decorating  their  rooms  with  pictures,  drawings, 
pupils'  work,  winter  boquets,  etc.  Nearly  all  of  our  school  rooms  are  well 
furnished,  comfortable,  and  have  some  decorations. 

8.  We  have  but  one  school  of  six  months'  duration,  a  few  with  seven 
months'  terms,  and  all  others  have  terms  of  eight,  nine  and  ten  months. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  districts  would  extend  their  terms  from  eight  to  nine 
months  if  the  two  and  one-half  per  cent  levy  would  be  sufficient  to  do  so. 

9.  About  thirty  per  cent. 

10.  None  of  our  schools  emrolled  as  few  as  ten  pupils. 

11.  Yes,  I  believe  the  work  of  the  county  institute  could  be  improved 
through  a  conference  of  institute  instructors. 

12.  Yes.    Yes. 

The  schools  of  our  county  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  number  of  teachers  has  increased,  daring  the  six  years  of  my 
administration,  from  290  to  346,  and  the  salaries  are  gradually  increasing. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  literature,  nature  study  and  science  work  in  the 
graded  and  rural  schools.  Our  teachers,  as  a  whole,  are  enthusiastic,  pro- 
gressive, and  love  their  calling.  They  are  supported  by  an  appreciative  pub- 
He.    We  are  very  hopeful  for  the  future. 

Stephenson— R.  W.  Burton. 

There  is  no  permanent  teachers'  association  in  our  countv.  Our  annual 
institute  is  well  attended,  as  are  also  from  three  to  fifteen  *  local  institutes" 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  county  during  the  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  did  the  Beading  Circle  work  of  the  past 
year.  Over  one  hundred  pursued  the  course  arranged  by  the  State  com- 
mittee and  fifty  more  did  a  line  of  reading  suggested  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

So  far,  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  claims  little  attention.  A  few  dis- 
tricts buy  the  books  each  year  to  enlarge  their  school  libraries. 

To  secure  anything  like  satisfactory  attendance  of  school  directors  for  a 
conference  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems.  One  year,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
out  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers.  Had  the  superintendent  time  to  devote  to 
the  work,  by  personal  appeals  and  holding  a  multiplicity  of  meetings  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places  in  the  county  he  might  succeed  to  a  reasonable 
degree. 

Our  school  houses  as  compared  with  those  of  other  counties  are  in  fairly 
good  condition,  though  none,  outside  the  cities,  are  constructed  upon  sani- 
tary principles.  Only  a  very  few  could  be  regarded  as  '*unsuited"  for 
school  purposes.  Many  have  recently  been  repaired  and  equipped  with  slate 
blackboard  and  modern  furniture. 

Only  a  few  of  our  school  grounds  are  destitute  of  shade  trees,  and  these 
districta  are  gradually  coming  to  see  their  value  and  each  Arbor  Day  con- 
tribatea  something  toward  Deautifymg  tbe  ^oxuids.    Arbor  Day  is   quite 
grenerally  obaervea  in  our  couoty. 
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Up  to  date  the  decorations  of  school  rooms  vary  in  quality  and  amount  with 
the  taste  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher  along  this  line. 

This  year  onr  local  reading  coarse  is  to  consist  in  part  of  a  work  on  sanita- 
tion and  decoration  of  the  school  room.  Even  now  we  have  many  well  fur- 
nished, comfortable  school  rooms,  but  of  these  only  a  few  can  be  said  to  be 
well  decorated.  Along  this  line  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  director  and  the  teacher. 

No  district  in  our  county  so  far  as  I  know  has  found  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing school  for  six  months  under  the  limitation  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent 
taxation. 

Within  the  last  three  years  district  libraries  have  multiplied  rapidly.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty  seven  buildings  not  more  than  forty  are  today  with- 
out at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  The  present  year  I  believe  will  see  these 
delinquents  supplied. 

As  a  rule  the  schools  of  our  county  have  fair  enrollments.  Not  more  than 
two  have  an  enrollment  of  less  than  ten  pupils,  none  fewer  than  five,  it  will 
be  a  joyous  day  for  the  children  when  distance  can  be  annihilated  and  several 
of  these  small  schools  consolidated  into  one  efficient  organization. 

In  this  county  when  we  do  not  hold  a  summer  normal,  a  strong  annual  in- 
stitute is  organized.  This  year  our  corps  of  instructors  was  carenilly  selected 
and  proved  very  efficient.  The  first  day  of  the  session  one  hundred  and 
seventy  members  enrolled.  In  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  present 
daring  the  week. 

That  the  average  county  institute  can  be  much  improved  there  is  little 
doubt,  but  how  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  is  to  work  the  change  is 
not  so  clear  to  me. 

If  it  is  intended  that  these  conferences  shall  afford  opportunity  for  author- 
ized instructors  to  discuss  branches  usually  taught  m  the  institute,  and 
methods  of  presenting  them,  then  I  can  see  now  much  good  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  most  assuredly  favor  a  June  meeting  for  next  year.  In  neigh- 
boring states  this  plan  has  already  yielded  good  results. 

Tazewell— W,  P.  Mavity. 

1.  Yes;  two  meetings  a  year.  We  have  eight  local  divisions  that  meet 
once  a  month  during  school  months. 

2.  All  read  at  least  one  book. 

3.  Only  in  a  few  schools. 

4.  I  have  made  no  attempt. 

5.  About  ten. 

6.  About  twelve.    Yes. 

7.  Most  all  are  decorating  by  pictures  or  other  means. 

8.  Four  or  five. 

9.  More  than  half. 

10.  Two.    One. 

11.  Perhaps. 

12.  I  do  not  promise  to  hold  a  week  open  for  that  purpose. 

Union— George  Barringer. 

In  answering  your  circular  No.  21,  of  August  10,  1900  I  have  the  following 
to  say  upon  the  twelve  questions,  to- wit: 

1.  We  have  a  permanent  teachers'  association  that  meets  once  each  month 
daring  the  term  of  schools  in  the  county.  Its  sessions  are  held  at  five  differ- 
ent towns  in  the  county  during  the  year,  and   has  a  good  influence  with  the 
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citizens  of  the  several  towns,  for  we  call  on  the  pup..^ 

tainment  exercises,  which  they  enjoy  very  much,  especially  vuw. 

part  in  the  class  drill  exercises. 

2.  The  State  Teachers'  Reading;  Circle  work  is  beine  done  by  abont  eifi^hty 
of  oar  teachers.  Renewals  of  certificates  next  yearwilTbe  based  largfelyupon 
the  ReadiDi:  Circle  books  for  this  year. 

3.  The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  is  s^ettinsr  due  consideration  and  will 
be  pat  into  a  good  number  of  the  schools  this  year. 

4.  We  had  a  special  day  set  apart  in  our  annual  institute  this  year  for 
school  officers.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  we  had  a  burning  session. 
They  asked  questions  and  were  informed  as  to  the  law  and  their  duties. 
They  were  greatly  pleased. 

5.  Our  school  houses  are  in  goed  repair,  clean  and  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion, with  good  and  sufficient  ventilation. 

6.  Most  of  the  school  grounds  have  forest  trees,  for  they  have  been  built 
in  the  woods  or  near  the  woods.    We  have  a  heavy  forestry  in  this  county. 

7.  There  is  not  a  school  room  in  the  county  without  some  decorations. 
A  great  many  are  quite  elaborate.  They  are  well  furnished  with  good  seats 
that  are  comfortable  tor  all  grades,  and  the  rooms  are  made  comfortable  for 
the  children. 

8.  None  of  our  districts  ever  need  to  levy  the  limit  of  2^  per  cent.    All  of 
the  districts  in  this  county  have  some  money  on  hand  to  meet  the  school  ex- 
penses for  this  year,  and  a  few  have  enough  without  drawing  on  next  year's 
revenue.    I  have  advised  the  boards  to  levy,  so  as  to  have  about  enough  t 
meet  three-fourths  of  the  expenses  for  the  year.    Then  they  do  not  have 
great  surplus  tied  up,   neither  do  they  pay  interest  on  teachers'  orders  fo 
much  more  than  one  month  in  this  county. 

9.  Some  of  our  schools  have  excellent  libraries,  while  a  large  majority  o 
our  country  schools  have  but  a  few  books,  but  are  starting  right  and  will  sue — 
ceed  in  making  a  good  showing. 

10.  We  are  without  a  school  with  an  enrollment  as  low  as  ten  pupils. 

11.  If  we  are  to  get  a  general  benefit  throughout  the  State  by  use  of  th^ 
State  course  of  study,  a  conference  of  instructors   would  be  very  benefici 
but  if  each  town  or  village   formulates   its  own  course  then   it  might  b 
questionable.    I  am  quite  sure  if  you  would  send  out  a  circular  to  the  count 
superintendents  throughout  the  State  to  have   the   State  course  used  in  th 
schools  under  accredited  high  schools,  it  would  bring  a  few  or  perhaps  man 
rebellious  teachers  into  line  and  give  a  proper  accounting.    I   would  like 
meet  in  conference  and  hear  this  subject  discussed,   for  if  we  exi^ect  efficie 
work  from  the  teacher,  we  must  know   he   is   both  able  and  willing  to  do  i 
Willingness  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

I  can  arrange  to  attend  at  the  time  you  mention. 

Vermilion— K.  B.  Holmes. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  Aug.  19th,  I  submit  the  following 
port: 

1.  Vermilion  county  has  a  permanent  County  Association  which  meets^t  -fc^ 
Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgivine. 

2.  About  three- fourths  of  our  teachers  do  the  equivalent  of  the  Teachex^' 
Reading  Circle  work. 

^     This  work  is  very  largely  encouraged  this  year. 

-'^♦infir  with  good  success.    On  each  Saturday  I  am  holding  « 
^oprs  of  the  county.    One  Saturday  I  am  in  oD6 
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6.  We  have  some  of  onr  flrrounds  without  trees,  but  the  last  year  or  so 
Arbor  Day  has  been  generally  observed. 

7.  Many  of  our  school  rooms  are  very  tastily  decorated  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  in  them.  We  have  some,  however,  that  are  not  neat,  but  the  sentiment 
is  becoming  so  strong  for  clean,  nicely  aecorated  rooms  that  these  teachers 
are  bound  to  improve  their  rooms  or  step  out  of  the  school  work. 

8.  Not  over  three,  and  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  consolidate  them. 

9.  About  one-third  of  them  have  no  libraries. 

10.  None  enrolled  fewer  than  10. 

11.  No. 


12. 


Wabash— J.  E.  Ramsey. 


I  wish  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  concerning  the  educational  work 
in  Wabash  county. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  healthful  condition  and  are  steadily  im- 
l>roving  in  efficiency.  There  is  an  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons.  The  majority  of  our  teachers 
show  a  good,  earnest  spirit  in  tne  profession.  The  standard  of  qualification 
has  been  graduallsr  raised  from  year  to  year,  both  along  the  Hues  of  profes- 
sional and  academic  knowledge.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  directors 
and  patrons  of  many  districts  have  learned  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  good 
wages  to  a  teacher  wno  does  his  work  well  than  to  pay  cheap  wages  to  the 
teacher  who  does  his  work  poorly. 

Wabash  county  has  a  permanent  County  Teachers^  Association.  This  asso- 
ciation has  annual  meetings  lasting  three  days  usually.  The  meetings  are 
held  just  before  or  just  after  the  liolidays,  at  the  county  capital.  For  the 
past  few  years  nearly  all  oar  teachers  have  attended  these  meetings.  In 
nearly  ail  cases  directors  have  given  teachers  this  time.  These  meetings  have 
<lone  much  to  make  our  schools  better. 

Besides  this  association  our  county  is  thoroughly  organized  into  township, 
or  more  specifically  speaking,  sectional   meetings.    The  county  superintend- 
ent appoints  a  leader  for  each  section,  and  this  leader  organizes  his  section, 
electing  officers,  etc.,  and  each  sectional  meeting  is  held  monthly  at  some  cen- 
tral point.    At  the  time  of  the  annual   institute   the  county  superintendent 
selects  the  pedagogy  and  the  literature  and  other  professional  reading  tc  be 
read  by  the  teachers  during  the  year.    This  year  our  teachers  are  to  be  ex- 
amined in  Patrick's  Pedagogy,  Shakespeare^s  Macbeth  and  Cooper's  Last  of 
the  Mohicans.     Besides  ttiey  are  to  read  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
books.    A  portion  of  each  teacher's  monthly  program  is  given  to  this  profes- 
sional work,  and  a  portion  to  any  other  work  they  may  desire.    By  this  plan 
our  teachers'  meetings  are   made  interesting,  entertaining  and  to  a  high  de- 
gree helpful  and  professional. 

Wabash  county  also  belongs  to  a  Tri- County  Teachers'  Association,  com- 
posed of  the  teachers  of  White,  Edwards  and  Wabash.  This  association  held 
Its  second  meeting  in  Mt.  Carmel  last  year.  This  year  the  meetinf^  is  to  be 
held  in  Carmi  and  the  next  in  Albion,  and  so  continue.  We  believe  these 
meetings  will  not  only  be  helpful  to  each  of  these  counties,  but  we  believe  it 
will  help  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

Our  teachers  all  do  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work.  Sometimes 
we  use  one  book  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  Reading  Circle  books. 

Teachers  are  encouraging  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  by  placing  the 
books  in  the  school  libraries.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  through  the  school 
board,  entertainments  are  made,  pie  suppers  are  held,  private  subscriptions 
are  secured,  donations  from  pupils  are  made,  etc.,  and  the  money  is  used  to 
purchase  books  for  the  library.  Some  teachers  take  an  hour  on  Friday  of 
each  week  to  talk  about  the  books  read  by  the  pupils.  Sometimes  pupils  are 
asked  to  write  a  review  of  a  book  read  and  this  is  used  for  language  work. 
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Bv  usine  a  variety  of  plans,  pupils  become  interested  in  reading  the  books. 
When  children  become  interested,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  way  to  secure  the 
books* 

For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  not  succeeded  very  well  in  securing  interest 
and  attendance  of  school  officers  at  conferences.  As  no  compensation  is  re- 
ceived, they  are  begrinninff  to  take  little  interest  in  those  meetini^.  I  am  un- 
able to  say  what  may  be  the  results  in  that  direction  in  the  future. 

We  have  a  very  few  school  houses  which  are  unsanitary  and  yet  in  one  sense 
nearly  all  are  unsanitary,  because  the  heating^  and  opportunity  for  ventilation 
are  not  modem.  So  long  as  houses  are  heated  with  stoves,  unscreened,  and 
no  arrangement  for  ventilating  other  than  the  windows^  has  been  made, 
houses  will  be  unsanitary.  We  have  four  buildin^rs  entirely  unsuited  for 
school  purposes. 

Nearly  all  our  school  grounds  contain  shade  trees.  A  great  many  trees  are 
planted  each  year.  Arbor  Day  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  planting  trees  in 
this  section  of  the  State  and  comes  when  but  few  of  our  schools  are  in  session. 
Trees  to  grow  well  should  be  planted  either  late  in  the  fall,  in  the  winter  or 
the  early  spring.  Arbor  Day  should  be  arranged  accordingly.  It  will  never 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  until  a  change  in  the  time  is 
made.    We  encourage  tree  planting  in  every  way  possible. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  taking  much  interest  in  decorating  their  school 
rooms.  While  this  is  true,  I  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  a  large  number 
who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  this  direction.  The  superintendent  in  his 
visits  talks  to  the  teacher  privately  about  decorating  his  school  room  and  the 
pupils  publicly  in  his  talk  to  them. 

Nearly  all  our  schools  can  maintain  a  school  six  months  with  the  2^  per 
cent  allowed  for  school  purposes. 

All  our  schools  except  three  have  started  libraries.  These  books  are  read 
by  pupils  and  parents. 

We  had  one  school  last  year  where  the  enrollment  was  only  seven.  This 
enrollment  included  all  who  were  of  school  age. 

I  believe  a  conference  of  institute  instructors  might  be  made  helpful.  It 
certainly  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  our  institutes  better.  As  some  of 
the  institutes  are  held  in  Mav  and  many  of  them  in  June,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  conference  shoula  be  early  in  the  year.  Our  institutes  are  always 
held  in  August. 

Warren— Mary  E.  Sykes. 

In  response  to  yours  of  August  10,  would  say: 

1.  This  county  has  a  perm anet  county  teachers'  association.  Meetings  are 
held  each  month  at  the  county  seat  and  other  convenient  centers,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  reading  circle  work  and  other  subjects  of  school  in- 
terest. 

2.  One  hundred  teachers  did  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  last 
year.  Fifty  others,  chiefly  teachers  in  graded  schools,  followed  special  course 
under  direction  of  city  superintendents.  Twenty-five  did  no  definite  work.  All 
are  expected  to  follow  the  State  courpe  this  year. 

3.  The  Pupils'  Beading  Circle  work  is  not  followed  according  to  State 
plan,  but  many  of  the  books  are  purchased  and  read. 

4.  Have  not  been  successful  in  holdinglmeetings  of  school  officers. 

5.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  state  how  many  school  houses  are  unsuited  to 
school  purposes.  Had  I  the  power  to  condemn,  would  have  new  houses  in 
about  twenty  districts.  We  have  many  good  buildings,  and  two  country 
school  houses  have  furnaces,  which  give  excellent  satisfaction.  Manjr  build- 
ings were  repaired  this  year,  with  new  desks,  slate  blackboards,  paint  and 
paper. 

6.  About  twenty-five  school-yards  have  no  trees.      I  do  encourage  Arbor 
Day. 
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7.  Maoh  has  been  done  in  the  Monmouth  schools  in  school -room  decora- 
tion. All  rooms  are  suitably  tinted  or  papered,  and  fi^ood  pictures,  represent- 
in^:  the  work  of  the  best  artists,  are  on  the  walls.  A  number  of  ^ood  casts 
have  also  been  purchased.  The  fact  that  over  three  hundred  Prang  Plati- 
nettes  were  purchased  at  the  annual  institute  this  year  by  the  county 
teachers,  shows  that  the  work  is  extending^  througrhout  the  county.  Drawing 
has  been  taught  for  the  past  seven  years  at  our  county  institute,  which  has 
given  us 'quite  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  art.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  many  rooms 
are  extremely  inartistic. 

8.  All  districts  in  the  country  maintain  school,  without  difficulty,  six 
months  and  more. 

9.  Only  about  half  the  schools  have  libraries. 

10.  Eight  schools  in  this  county  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  last  year. 
None  enrolled  fewer  than  five. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  I  do,  and  would  attend  such  a  conference. 

Washinqton^J.  T.  Gibbs. 

Referring  to  your  Circular  No.  21,  I  have  the  honor  to  report: 

1.  The  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association  is  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion, and  every  teacher  in  the  county  is  a  member.  It  was  organized  m  1879, 
and  has  held  re^lar  meetings  every  year,  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, the  meetmes  were  held  monthly,  but  now  the  plan  is  to  hold  three 
meetings  during  the  school  term  and  one  meeting  during  the  annual  institute. 

2.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  all  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  work,  ana  about  twenty- five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  part 
of  the  work. 

3.  Considerable  work  is  being  done  along  the  line  of  reading  for  the 
pupils,  and  a  few  of  the  schools  use  the  regular  Pupils'  Reading  Cirde  books. 

4.  Two  verv  successful  meetings  of  school  officers  have  been  held,  the  at- 
tendance numbering  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  school  officers  of  the 
county. 

5.  There  are  no  school  houses  in  the  county  that  are  positively  unsanitary, 
but  three  or  four  are  too  small  to  properly  accommodate  the  pupils. 

6.  Seven  school  grounds  in  this  county  are  without  trees.  We  encourage 
^rbor  Day,  and  this  spring  quite  a  number  of  tr^es  were  planted.  However, 
^he  date  for  Arbor  Day  is  usually  too  late  to  reach  those  schools  that  most 
Heed  it  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Most  of  our  rural  schools  are  closed  several 
'^eeks  before  Arbor  Day. 

7.  The  matter  of  school  room  decoration  is  receiving  more  and  more  at- 
tention. Many  school  rooms,  rural  as  well  as  city  and  village,  are  tastefully 
decorated  with  pictured,  such  as  Perry  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art, 
'with  bright  colored  autumn  leaves,  ferns  and  grasses,  and  with  artistic  work 
of  the  pupils.  About  thirty  school  rooms  may  be  said  to  be  well  furnished, 
tastefully  decorated,  and  perfectly  comfortable. 

8.  None,  though  some  seem  to  pay  rather  meagre  salaries. 

9.  About  seventy-five  per  cent. 

10.  None. 

11.  I  certainly  do  believe  that  the  work  of  the  County  Institutes  could  be 
improved  by  a  conference  of  Institute  Instructors. 

12-  I  favor  such  a  conference,  and  shall  hold  the  fourth  week  in  June, 
1901,  open  for  that  purpose. 
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Waynb— John  L.  Young. 

Tours  at  haDd,  and  noted.  1  am  sorrv  I  could  not  get  to  this  sooner.  I 
had  a  similar  circular  from  you  before,  but  have  been  so  busy  1  could  not  get 
to  it.    I  will  answer  by  the  numbers  on  the  circular: 

1.  We  have  a  reg^ular  County  Teachers'  Association.  It  meets  once  a 
year. 

2.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  them  take  the  resrular  course,  but.  most  of 
them  do  general  work  along  this  lime. 

3.  Our  teachers  have  done  but  little  with  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

4.  Had  only  fair  success  in  this  line  but  I  try  to  visit  them  personally. 

5.  Our  school  houses  are  reasonably  good.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
poorly  arranged  as  to  light,  and  a  few  are  poorly  arranged  for  ventilation. 

6.  (a)  Only  a  few  entirely  without  trees,  (b)  I  do,  I  believe  in  shrubbery 
on  school  grounds. 

7.  Our  teachers  use  drawing  of  the  pupils  and  some  portraits  of  authors, 
as  decorations.  A  good. majority  of  our  school  houses  have  fairly  good  deco- 
ratipns.    Our  teachers  do  fairly  well. 

8     None. 

9.  About  nine-tenths  of  them. 

10.  (a)  None,     (b)  None. 

11.  I  do. 

12.  I  do,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  meet  with  us  at  this  place. 

White— Everett  MoCallister. 

Here  are  my  answers  to  Circular  No.  21. 

1.  We  have  a  county  teachers'  association  which  meets  every  six  weeks 
or  about  that  often. 

2.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  took  the  Reading  Circle  work.  We  use  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
teachers  now. 

3.  We  are  not  doing  much  with  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work  yet.  The 
work  will  be  done  in  probably  a  dozen  schools  in  the  county  this  year. 

4.  I  have  not  tried  to  have  meetings  of  school  officers  yet,  but  am  going 
to  try  it  this  year.    Of  course  I  cannot  do  much  now  till-  next  year. 

5.  I  can  only  count  twelve. 

6.  About  seventy-five.  I  do  and  have  succeeded  in  getting  trees  in  some 
places. 

7.  We  observed  decoration  last  year.  I  think  nine  teachers  out  of  ten 
hung  evergreens,  pictures  or  in  fact  most  anything  that  would  tend  to  beau- 
tify, on  the  walls. 

8.  None. 

9.  About  one  hundred,  more  or  less. 

10.  None. 

11.  I  do.    I  don't  understand  the  last  part  of  your  question. 

Whites cde—W.  J.  Johnston. 

In  reply  to  your  Circular  No.  21,  dated  August  10th. 

1.    Our  county  has  a  good  strong  county  teachers'  association.    We  usually 
hold  three  meetings  a  year,  one  of  them  a  two  days'  meeting,  but  the  mem- 
bers  of  our  association  may  be  called  together  at  any  time  by  the  executive 
oommittee  of  the  association. 
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2.  We  do  not  do  all  of  the  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  work,  bat  fnlly  three- 
fourths  of  our  teachers  do  the  equivalent  of  that  work.  Our  plan  is  to  take 
one  book  of  the  circle  and  study  it  very  carefully. 

3.  There  is  an  excellent  gnrowth  h\ong  school  library  lines  in  the  county 
and  I  do  all  I  can  to  encouraflre  it.  Interest  in  the  Pupils'  Beadins:  Circle 
work  is  also  fin^wiufir  healthfully. 

4.  I  find  a  larse  per  cent  of  the  school  officers  will  attend  school  gather- 
inurs  in  or  near  their  own  townships  if  the  proper  tact  is  used  in  puttiufi:  the 
matter  before  them.  Superintenoent  InjcHs,  only  a  few  weeks  oefore  his 
death,  addressed  a  mass  meetinfc  of  school  officers  in  this  county. 

5.  Probably  10  per  cent  of  the  school  houses  of  this  county  are  unsanitary 
in  character.  We  now  have  but  very  few  real  poor  school  buildinfifs  in  the 
county,  but  yet  many  of  them  are  not  what  they  oufcht  to  be. 

6.  Most  of  our  school  yards  have  nice  g^rovesof  shade  trees.  Where  these 
are  lackinfCt  I  encourage,  in  every  way  possible,  the  immediate  planting  of 
shade  trees. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  school  room  decoration,  without  any  boasting,  I  believe 
our  county  will  rank  right  up  with  the  good  ones.  In  this  direction  we  have 
an  excellent  interest  in  our  ungraded  schools  as  well  as  our  graded  ones. 

8.  The  present  permissible  rate  of  school  tax  levy,  2^  per  cent,  gives  all 
all  our  districts  ample  means  for  carrying  on  a  good  year's  school. 

9.  A  limited  number  of  our  schools  have  yet  no  school  libraries  but  the 
number  of  such  districts  is  rapidly  growing  less. 

10  We  had  probablv  a  dozen  schools  with  ten  pupils  or  a  lesser  number. 
I  only  found  one  with  less  than  five.    This  school  had  four  pupils. 

U.     Yes. 

12.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years  this  has  been  my  normal  week,  but  if 
sach  a  meeting  is  planned  I  am  willing  to  select  a  different  date  for  my 
institute. 


Will— William  H.  Nevkns. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  accordance  with  Circu- 
lar 21: 

I.  Yes.    Three  meetings. 

3.  About  95  per  cent  during  1899-1900. 

3.  Not  very  largely. 

4.  Have  had  a  few  meetings,  which  were  fairly  successful. 

5.  Comparatively  few. 

6.  Most  of  the  school- grounds  have  trees.     I  encourage  Arbor  Day. 

7.  Our  teachers  do  quite  a  good  deal  of  scbool-room  decoration,  but  in  va- 
rious degrees  of  perfection. 

8.  I  think  all  districts  in  this  county  can  support  six  months'   school 
within  the  limit  of  2^  per  cent  of  taxation. 

9.  I  am  unable  to  give  a  definite  answer.    Quite  a  number  have  libraries, 
and  some  others  a  nucleus. 

10.  Eight  schools  less  than  ten.    Three  schools  less  than  five. 

II.  I  do. 

12.    The  fourth  week  in  June  is  our  institute  week,  otherwise  I  would  say 
yes. 
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V^iLLiAMSON— M.  N.  Swan. 

In  reply  to  Circalar  No.  21,  issued  from  your  office  August  10, 1900, 1  wish 
to  submit  the  following  answers: 

1.  This  county  has  a  permanent  county  teachers'  association,  which  meeti 
monthly  from  September  to  March. 

2.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  do  all  or  a  part  of  th< 
State  Teachers'  Keading  circle  work,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  teachers  encourage  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle 
or  its  equivalent. 

4.  I  have  made  no  special  effort  to  assemble  the  school  officers  for  confei 
ence,  but  have  given  them  invitations  to  meet  with  the  teachers  at  their  reg 
ular  monthly  meetings.    Very  few,  as  yet,  have  responded  to  the  invitations 

5.  We  have  ten  school  houses  that  I  consider  unsuitable  for  school  purposes 

6.  There  are  forty-one  school-grounds  without  trees.  I  encourage  th 
planting  of  trees  on  school-grounds,  but  I  do  not  encourage  the  observanc 
of  Arbor  Day,  as  selected  by  the  State  Superintendent,  because  the  tim 
selected  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  trees  to  live  in  this  latitude. 

7.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished  in  this  county  along  the  line  o 
school- room  decoration.  Many  school  houses  have  been  mc^e  to  appea 
cheerful  and  home- like  by  proper  decorations. 

8.  There  are  three  distrietp  in  this  county  that  find  it  difficult  to  maintai 
school  six  months  with  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  and  one  district  that  ca 
not  support  a  school  six  months  at  the  2^  per  cent  rate  of  taxation  withoo 
running  in  debt  each  year. 

9.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  no  libraries. 

10.  Nome. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  I  do  favor  a  conference  of  institute  instructors,  and  I  am  willing  t 
hold  the  fourth  week  Of  June  open  for  that  purpose  next  year. 

Winnebago— 0.  J.  Kern. 

Replying  to  your  circular  21 : 

1.  No  permanent  county  teachers'  association.  Instead  the  county  is  di 
vided  into  five  divisions  each  of  which  meet  once  a  month  for  five  or  si 
months  of  the  vear. 

2.  In  1899-1900  there  were  175  teachers  enrolled  in  our  teachers'  meeting 
pursuing  the  study  an  equivalent  to  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work. 

3.  Can't  say  definitely  as  to  number.  Quite  a  number  put  books  into  th 
school.  Will  push  the  matter  this  year  and  hope  to  devise  some  systei 
whereby  I  can  get  results  recorded  for  future  use. 

4.  Have  not  yet  attempted  to  assemble  them.  In  my  last  circular  to  direct 
ors  have  asked  them  if  they  are  interested  enough  to  attend  such  a  meeting  i 
held  in  Kockford,  March,  1901. 

5.  I  should  say  about  fifty  per  cent. 

6.  Fully  fifty  per  cent.    Yes  in  every  way  possible. 

7.  We  are  making  a  start  with  the  Perry  and  Pran^  pictures.     We  wi 
study  School  Sanitation  and  Decoration  in  our  monthly  institutes  and  make 
special  feature  of  Art  and  Artists  at  our  annual  institute  in  April,  1901.    Nc 
many  **well  furnished,  tastefully  decorated,  perfectly  comfortable"  distric 
school  rooms  in  our  county. 

8.  None.  One  district  will  have  no  school  the  coming  year  as  there  is  onl 
one  child  in  the  district.  This  pupil  will  be  sent  to  an  adjoining  district,  tui 
tion  paid.  School  house  at  home  closed  and  directors  congratulating  tnen 
selves  on  no  school  tax. 
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9.  Fally  thirty  or  forty.  Beings  a  new  man  I  have  not  yet  redaced  thinfifs 
to  where  i  want  them  in  the  way  of  reports  from  districts.  Have  had  so 
many  thinf^s  to  brings  up  to  working^  order.  Am  makine  the  library  idea  a 
special  one.    And  am  plannini^  to  have  complete  reports  oy  Jane  30,  1901. 

10.  Five  schools  the  past  year  enrolled  exactly  ten  pnpils.  Thirteen  schools 
enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils  and  four  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  five 
pupils.  This  estimate  is  exact  as  I  have  reports  on  file  from  the  various 
teachers  for  all  the  past  school  year. 

11.  Yes.    If  institute  instructors  would  meet. 

12.  I  faVor  such  a  conference  but  fear  I  could  not  attend  the  fourth  week 
in  June.  That  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  year.  Final  examinations  for 
country  pupils  come  about  that  time  and  I  am  planning  to  have  giAdn&ting 
exercises.  Besides  my  institute  is  held  in  April  and  the  June  conference 
would  not  do  me  much  fi^ood.  Do  you  think  the  instructors  would  go  to  the 
expense  of  attending  a  conferencef  They  should  do  so  as  many  of  them 
charge  enough  for  their  services.  To  illustrate,  some  require  from  $50  to  $100 
and  expenses  for  five  days  of  two  to  four  hours  per  day.  Last  vear  one  in- 
structor cost  me  $100  for  two  periods  of  forty- five  minutes  each  for  five  days. 
Now  as  you  suggest  every  county  superintendent  ought  to  instruct  in  his  own 
institute.  If  he  does  so  his  pay  is  $4  per  day  for  five  days  or  $20  for  the 
week,  which  is  about  what  some  instructors  get  for  a  single  day.  Perhaps 
the  county  superintendent  does  more  work.  Yes  I  shall  try  to  attend  such  a 
eonference. 

Woodford — W.  J.  Whetzel. 

Following  are  answers  to  questions  contained  in  circular  21  issued  by  you. 

1.  No. 

2.  Nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  did  part  of  the  State  Teachers'  Beading 
Circle  work  last  year. 

3.  To  a  small  extent. 

4.  Poor  success. 

5.  Two  are  unusually  so. 

6.  Five  school  grounds  are  without  trees.    Yes. 

_  7.    They  are  using  appropriate  pictures,  blackboard  drawings,  etc.    About 
fifty. 

8.  None. 

9.  One-half. 

10.  None. 

11.  No. 
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TABLE  IX.— FiNAMOiAii  Statistics.  Township  Fund,  Balance  Sheet.  Dr. 


COX7NTIE8. 


3 


Cash  on 
haud  July  1, 
1896,  princi- 
pal of  town- 
ship fund. 


Amount  of 
notes,  bonds 
and  real  es- 
tate held 
July  1, 1896. 


Cash  addi- 
tions durinir 
the  year. 


Increase  in 
yalue  of  in- 
yestmente 
and  real  es- 
tate. 


Total  of 

columns 

1-4. 


Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 
Christian. . . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

8rawford.... 
umberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 


hreene 

Grundy 

Hamilton.... 
Hancock  . . . . 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jeiierson.... 

Jersey 

Jo  Dayiess . . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence ... 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin . . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall . . . . 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry.... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 


$3.600  25 
1.297  82 

688  25 
2.636  44 

332  24 

5.511  10 
1.243  14 
9.740  16 
2.086  63 
8.437  64 
2.007  82 

247  81 

647  18 

957  36 

1.272  30 

7,302  87 

583  59 

291  00 

4.862  91 

1.809  06 

872  04 

1.521  73 

2.501  92 

294  04 

802  78 

861  96 
7.445  42 

289  81 

5.512  40 
918  91 
780  97 

4,905  33 

417  09 

8,681  49 

128  66 

635  84 

6.638  99 

11.559  92 

266  88 

86  21 

161  16 

1.198  16 

7.228  19 

40  48 

4.748  45 

8.872  27 

2.854  57 

4.042  96 

5.647  97 

12,088  44 

225  99 

6.688  78 

18.952  88 

1.618  78 

4.702  70 

1,806  22 

7.06188 

862  64 
2.908  27 
1.687  86 
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2.088  08 
9.986  25 
7.898  52 
1.60166 
2.27114 
1.950  81 
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59.566 
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29.940 
26.735 
34.196 
10.412,832 
19.887 
19.083 
61.116 
21,601 
66.597 
16.865 
47.349 
16.956 
11.521 
29.614 

169.757 
6.472 
41.856 
15.702 
35.731 
50.777 
27.468 
79.919 
4,999 
21.135 

100.264 
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11,331 
86.158 
16.626 
40.268 
43.972 
8.188 
88.686 
76.853 
21.590 
32.970 
41.961 

155.111 
17.885 
65.530 

249.833 
49.001 

142,967 
44.215 
55,972 
17.632 
85.880 
85.007 
10.870 
27.280 
70.968 

200.862 
10.474 
27.896 
22.106 
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24 
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45 
42 
43 
12 
44 
56 
89 
30 
81 
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69 
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18 
16 
48 
54 
61 
06 
81 
34 
23 
93 
88 
74 
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47 
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33 
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16 
17 
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38 
66 
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04 
28 
09 
40 
18 
01 
95 
18 
16 
90 
07 
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17 
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29 
99 
22 
10 
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18.896  68 
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28.410  66 

67.469  68 
18.464  86 
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29.977  10 
177.271  72 

6.851  68 
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12.065  88 
80.169  24 
26,166  87 
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TABLE  lX.—OonelHded. 


COUMTISS. 


8 


Cash  on 
hand  July  1, 
1896,nrinei- 
pal  01  town- 
ship fund. 


Amount  of 
notes,  bonds 
and  real  es- 
tate held 

July  1 1896. 


Cash  addi- 
tions dnrinff 
the  year. 


Increase  in 
yalue  of  in- 
vestments 
and  real  es- 
tate. 


Total  of 

columns 

1-4. 


Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

PUtt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  . . . 
Richland.... 
Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sanffamon  .. 

Sehuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson . 
Tasewell.... 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson  . 
Winnebaffo  . 
Woodford... 

Totals... 


18.886  61 

4.618  74 

622  84 

6.400  42 
6.707  26 

711  96 

1.268  00 

8.806  86 

70  40 

49  60 

1.996  12 

1,819  00 

409  78 

4.800  60 

24  76 
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1.401  43 
1.022  12 
1.394  10 
1.069  96 
4.872  83 
4.688  49 
8.824  11 
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580  96 

767  69 

1.478  66 
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726  98 

14.816  10 

7.446  74 

17189 

8.426  60 

8.467  02 


8818.676  96 
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12.128 
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180.828 
18.076 
87.647 
68.409 
18.401 
12.089 
18.096 
25.178 
16.646 
29.306 
8.100 
44.202 
81.732 
12.143 
85.382 
29.940 
60.0b7 
87.359 
79.717 
8.568 

109.969 
10.648 
22,986 
24.957 
28.512 
14.427 

191.800 

117.588 

7,9M 

80.982 

57.691 
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56 
72 
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14 
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26 
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89.474  56 
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Summary  for  1899 — Continued. 
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Summary  for  1900 — Continued. 


!  IX.— Financial  Statistics.  Township  Fund,  Balance  Shbbt.  Dr. 


TIBS. 


Cash  on 
haud  July  1. 
1899.  princi- 
pal of  town- 
ship fund. 


Amount  of 
notes,  bonds 
and  real  es- 
tate held 

July  1.1899.' 


Cash  addi- 
tions during 
the  year. 


Increase  in 
value  of  in- 
vestments 
and  real  es- 
tate. 


Total  of 

columns 

1-4. 


$4,276  27 
1.546  86 
1.148  39 
4.237  41 

783  50 
6.741  56 

141  48 
6.816  14 
2. 116  63 
6.352  55 
5.412  42 

747  16 

847  88 

1.187  59 

2.696  28 

29.517  23 

933  01 

340  88 
8.876  27 
1.595  51 
2.367  55 
1.679  31 
3.757  07 
1.086  96 
1.040  5:{ 

682  40 
7.576  42 

245  03 
7.309  16 

766  00 
1.908  47 
7.141  02 

537  44 

4.958  90 

86  54 

801  45 

7.526  86 

17.114  38 

660  78 

302  21 

166  53 
1,406  10 
6.642  26 

166  30 
12.221  98 
7. 166  79 
6.050  06 
6,427  73 
8.017  96 
16. 794  69 

772  09 
12.827  39 
22.041  11 
3.618  26 
6.661  66 
3.163  67 
6.230  83 

292  68 

10.767  18 

2.354  03 

259  60 
3. 170  04 
12.970  33 
6.084  91 
2.199  16 
4.818  06 
1.241  77 
3.844  47 


$39,551 

9.972 
16.827 

9.658 
13.674 
53.436 
19.766 
62.490 
39.474 
179.699 
58.610 
19.778 
29.909 
26.505 
32.772 
10.890.649 
19,537 
18.939 
57.102 
21.814 
64.987 
14.130 
45.937 
16.148 
11.280 
29.168 
169.695 

6.555 
40.063 
15.879 
34.593 
48.641 
27.271 
78.591 

5.109 
20.969 
99.376 
149.263 
11.058 
35.765 
16.620 
40,379 
44.66:^ 

8.072 
31.212 
77.068 
16.550 
30.686 
39.689 
150.998 
16.788 
69.342 
242.204 
46.966 
141,098 
42.379 
56.793 
17.596 
27.610 
34.340 
10.623 
26.148 
67.973 
201.926 

9  866 
26.351 
23.923 
83.383 


29 
69 
79 
27 
22 
34 
78 
45 
42 
53 
95 
29 
46 
06 
22 
68 
80 
80 
80 
19 
03 
04 
03 
39 
54 
79 
30 
62 
74 
33 
77 
83 
80 
89 
92 
06 
34 
61 
20 
21 
67 
63 
03 
53 
65 
49 
37 
41 
24 
27 
97 
17 
92 
77 
94 
14 
41 
69 
33 
96 
81 
39 
11 
60 
72 
19 
50 
81 


$6  00 
60  00 


76  00 


11.415  84 


575  09 
81  85 


41  99 


22  86 
101  00 


233 
4  76 


6.86 

1  39 

173  86 

116  11 


100  00 


585 


72  28 
30  00 


10  00 
70 


125  00 
476  61 

10  00 
348  40 

76  37 


$106  00 


400 
'S.'406'66 


17  26 
i.'946'62 


189  78 


150  00 


725  00 


13  43 
15  00 


32  76 


2.00$  00 


$48. 
11. 
17, 
18. 
14. 
00. 
19. 

69. 
41. 
189, 
60. 
20. 
80. 
27. 
36. 
10,481. 
20. 

1». 
66. 
28. 
67, 
18, 
49, 
17, 
12. 
80, 

177. 
6. 
47, 
16. 
86, 
66, 
27. 
83. 
5. 
21. 

106. 

167. 

11. 

36. 

16, 

41. 

61. 
8, 

43. 

84. 

22. 

37. 

47. 
167, 

17. 

72. 
264. 

60. 
147. 

45. 

63. 

17. 

38. 

36. 

13. 

29. 

80. 
206. 

12. 

30. 

25. 

87, 


827  66 
627  54 

976  18 
896  68 
547  72 
177  90 
912  26 
806  69 
697  06 
612  08 
028  87 
600  46 
767  84 
602  67 
468  60 
682  66 
470  81 
280  68 
979  07 
426  96 
864  66 
824  46 
776  46 
284  85 
821  07 
068  96 
271  72 

828  01 
478  90 


662  24 
682  86 
811  67 
666  65 

256  46 
770  61 
909  66 
104  38 
792  83 
183  68 
800  63 
900  73 
195  26 
228  88 
434  68 
225  26 
600  48 
118  14 
707  19 
792  96 
661  06 
202  82 
261  36 
616  08 
732  78 
672  81 
024  24 
899  37 
278  21 
694  99 
008  81 
796  $4 
963  44 
368  91 
142  25 
169  24 
166  27 
228  81 
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Summary  for  1900 — Continued. 


TABLE  IX— Concluded, 


Counties. 


Cash  on 
hand  July  1, 
1899.  princi- 
pal of  town- 
ship fund. 


Amount  of 
notes,  bonds 
and  real  es- 
tate held 

July  1. 1899. 


Cash  addi- 
tions during 
the  year. 


Increase  in 
value  of  in- 
vestments 
and  real  es- 
tate. 


Total  of 

columns 

1-4. 


Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  . . . 

Richland 

Rock  Islacd. 

Saline 

Sangamon  .. 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson  . 
Winnebago  . 
Woodford  ... 


Totals 


$7. 179  64 

2&3  50 
7.821  48 
3.723  35 

773  81 
2.007  66 
3.308  76 

182  58 

299  60 
1.788  61 
1,007  02 

666  30 
3.603  43 
34  00 
6.803  82 
2.093  83 
2.459  18 
2,070  37 
1.764  93 
7.767  83 
5.320  49 
13.061  02 

257  69 
7.421  94 

556  17 
1.411  67 
1.858  92 

674  90 

868  10 
18.712  05 
12.236  63 

122  15 

IU.665  56 

5.554  47 


$38,582 
12.466 
57.529 

132.312 
13.014 
37.036 
67.890 
13.111 
11.838 
18.306 
25.490 
16.400 
30.515 
7.982 
39.984 
30.914 
10.706 
34.826 
29.235 
57.172 
36.870 
69,996 
9.116 

108.066 
10.673 
21,219 
24.124 
28.350 
14.304 

187,073 

112.448 

8.118 

28.809 

55,604 


86 
17 
66 
29 
26 
76 
70 
97 
40 
37 
05 
04 
28 
65 
71 
46 
22 
44 
49 
20 
87 
50 
65 
75 
76 
59 
62 
64 
21 
36 
68 
34 
00 
31 


$135  08 

06 

32  50 

6.00 


35  88 
15  00 


9  92 


226  66 


48  00 


108  61 
106  50 
01 
27  23 
353  51 
500  00 


1456. 381  39  $15. 019. 844  40|   $15. 542  10 


$10  00 


105  00 


627  74 


152  46 


$45.672  50 
12. 719  67 
65.351  14 

136.035  64 
13.798  10 
39. 179  50 
61.304  52 
13.327  05 
12.143  00 
20.094  96 
26.532  95 
17.061  34 
34.118  71 
8.016  65 
47.426  19 
33.008  29 
13.165  40 
87. 123  47 
31.000  42 
64.940  03 
42.343  82 
13.059  52 
9.374  34 

115.488  G9 
11.277  93 
22.631  26 
25.983  54 
29.026  54 
15.280  92 

205.891  91 

124.685  32 

8.267  72 

39.828  07 

61.658  78 


$9,490  44,$15.501.258  33 
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JS^inancial  Record  of  the  State  Charitable  Institutimis  of  an  Educa- 
tional Character ^  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1898,  and  ending 
June  30,  1899, 


Institution 

for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

Jacksonyillc. 

Institution 
for  the 

Blind.  Jack- 
sonville. 

Asylum  for 

Feeble 
Minded.  Lin- 
coln. 

Soldiers*  Or- 
phans' Home, 
Normal. 

Appropbiations. 

/>r. 

Appropriations.    1897.    undrawn 
July  1.1898 

$106,147  20 

$55.786  83 

$109,868  88 

$66.9^68 

Cr. 

Appropriations     drawn    during 
year. 

$105,422  83 
724  37 

$53.024  22 
2.762  11 

$109,831  84 
36  54 

$60,449  09 
6.453  62 

Appropriations  undrawn  July  1. 
1889. 

Institutions. 

Dr. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1.1896 

$106.147  20 

$55.786  33 

$109,868  88 

$66.902  68 

$7. 114  52 
95.000  00 
10.422  83 
10.033  44 

$11,807  28 

50.000  00 

3.024  22 

6.021  90 

$7.228  04 

105.000  00 

4.83184 

19.101  28 

$4,303  92 

From  State,  ordinary 

57.500  00 

From  State,  special 

2.949  06 

From  other  sources,  ordinary.... 

138  50 

$122,570  79 

$70,853  40 

$136,161  16 

$64,891  48 

Cr. 
Indebtedness  July  1. 1898.  paid... 

$228  54 
56.621  86 
14.003  00 

$7.538  88 

124.970  33 

3.651  95 

$4,329  52 

Expenses  present  year  paid 

Gash  on  hand  

$114,682  53 
7.888  26 

56.042  16 
4.519  80 

Financial  Condition. 

Dr, 

Indebtedness  July  1. 1898 

$122,570  79 

170.853  40 

$136,161  16 

$64,891  48 

$228  54 

53.714  35 

3. 146  88 

$7.538  88 

121. 158  74 

4.471  55 

$4,329  52 

Expenses,  ordinary,  present  year 
Expenses,  special,  present  year. . 

i65.244  03 
9.438  50 

57.594  04 
2,939  37 

Cr. 

Expenses  paid  as  above 

Indebtedness  J  uly  1. 1899 

$114,682  53 

$57,089  77 

$133,169  17 

$64.862  98 

9114.682  53 

$56,850  40 
239  37 

$132,509  21 
659  96 

$60,371  68 
4.491  25 

$114,682  53 

$57,089  77 

$133. 169  17 

$64,862  93 
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Financial  i?6Cord —Continued. 


Institution 

for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

Jacksonville. 


Institution 
for  the 

Blind.  Jack- 
sonville. 


SuBPLUS  AMD  Deficit. 

Dr. 

Gash  balance  July  1, 1899 

Gash  estimates  in  State  treasury 


Cr, 

Indebtedness  July  1. 1899 
Surplus  July  1. 1899 


Ordinabt  Expenses  Classified 


Attendance 

Food 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Litfht 

Water 

Medicines  and  medical  supples.. 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  tele^aphinir 

Books  and  stationery 

Printinif  and  advertininic 

Music  and  amusements 

InstrunientH  and  apparatus 

Houshold  expenses  • 

Furniture 

BuildiDflT.  repairs,  etc 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  irrounds 

Real  estate 

Legal  expenses 

Insurance 

Shop  expenses 

Burml  expenses 

Expenses  not  clHSi>itii'd 


Total 

Less  receipts  not  from  State. 


Cost  to  State. 


Special  Expknses  Classified. 

Attendance 

Clothine,  beddinur,  etc 

Laundry  

Litfht 

Medicine**  and  medical  supplies  . 

Fiei   ht  and  transportation 

Pohtaure  and  telt^jrraphinjr 

Books  and  stationery 

Music  and  annisenieiits 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

HousehoWi  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildinc.  repairs,  etc 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  (rarden,  stock  and  grounds 
Shop  expenses  

Total 


97.888  26 
452  46 


S8.340  72 


98.340  72 


98.810  72 


964.720  45 

15.739  59 

3.766  88 

850  09 

6.069  98 

836  88 

30  54 

281  17 

3.078  06 

481  11 

697  11 

371  89 

34  02 

33  96 

573  20 

1.083  14 

1.474  90 

140  87 

36  49 

4.088  30 

515  00 

65  25 


781  19 


9105.244  03 
10.033  44 


995.210  59 


93.898  21 
13  W 

113  92 
76  27 

253  65 

1  2U 

79  00 

703  62 
18  90 
42  62 
TJ  €0 

236  :{2j 

3.407  95: 

3i  15 

102  57; 


26  95! 
352  5h. 


Asylum  for 

Feeble 
Minded.  Lin- 
coln. 


Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home. 
Normal. 


914,003  00 
439  05 


914.442  05 


9239  87 
11.202  68 


914.442  06 


926.677  90 
9.896  54 
2.286  81 

806  04 
8.041  60 
1.610  17 

979  80 

269  70 
1.140  26 

425  40 
1.004  01 

229  26 

411  14 
43  61 

2U7  91 
1,014  12 

102  33 

22  67 

81  86 

2.868  27 


955  47 
48  00 


953,714  35 
6.021  90 


947.692  45 


9870  30 


495  82 


481  48 
101  86 


12  00 
1, 176  92 


8  50 


93.65195 


93,65195 


9669  96 
2.991  99 


93.66196 


940.917  80 

84.006  55 

10.609  67 

1.581  24 

8.470  08 

568  68 


1.101  16 

1.665  52 

531  76 

662  31 

122  60 

886  86 

544  90 

1.220  58 

5.809  32 

8.327  46 

197  51 

1.104  84 

2.270  81 

2.006  00 

200 

225  00 

3.029  48 

288  00 

17  97 


9121. 158  74 
19.101  28 


9102.057  46 


9272  73 


174  62 


4.024  20 
"16*62 


99,438  f>0; 

= j: 


93.  UCi  S8 


94.471  65 


94.519  80 
5SO 

94.578  42 


94.491  2S 
82  17 


94.573  42 


986.562  62 

15.118  80 

6.206  96 

292  81 

8.965  49 

824  20 


447  06 

663  08 

866  18 

742  78 

171  86 

285  53 

82  82 

648 

450 

381  64 

38  85 

72  75 

657  10 


16 


138  73 
30  00 


967,594  04 
138  50 


957.455  54 


953  62 
■*46'66 


300  00 


616  11 

1.9U  99 

26  28 


42  8S 


92.939  87 
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Financial  Record — Concluded. 


Institution   i    Institution 
for  the  Deaf  !       for  the 
and  Dumb.    |  Blind,  Jack- 
Jacksonville.  I      sonville. 

I 


Asylum  for 

Feeble 
Mindeii.  Lin- 
coln. 


Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home. 
Normal. 


Averages. 

Total  number  of  days'  board  fur 
ninhed  , 

Deduct  furnished  to  officers  and! 
employes ' 

Days'  board  furnished  to  inmates 

Averace  number  of  inmates 

ATerage  cost  per  capita  (gross) . . 

Average  cost  per  capita  (net) ! 


158.396 
24.713 


81.121 
20.273 


133.685 
3H6.26 

287.35! 
259.961 


I' 


Movement  of  the  Population. 
Inmates. 


Present  at  beginninfr  of  year. 

Since  admitted,  new 

Former  inmates  re-admitted  . 
Absentees  returned 


Total  for  year 


Discharged  or  absent. 
Died 


Present  at  end  of  year: 

Males    

Females 


Total  for  year 


60.818 
166.70 
322.22 
286  09 


78 

18 

437 


45 
206 


813.953 
44.996 


267.958 
734.13 
185.04 
139.02 


699 
125 


533 


529 
1 


2 

1 


533 


251 


249 
2 


251 


K24 


39 
20 


413 
352 


824 


156.305 
16.791 


139.614 
382.23 
150.67 
150.81 


306 

90 

2 

232 


630 


310 
1 


192 
127 


630 


—25  P  I 
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Financial  Revort  of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions  of  an  JEduca- 
tional  Character  for  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1899^  and  ending 
June  SO,  1900. 


Inititution 
for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 
Jaekionyille. 


Institatlon 

for  the 
Blind.  Jack- 
ion  ville. 


Asylum  for 

Feeble 
Minded,  Lin- 
coin. 


Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home, 
Nornud. 


Appbopbiatioms. 

Dr. 

Appropriations.    1899.    undrawn 
July  1.1899 

$724  37 
217.700  00 

$2.762  11 
102.967  00 

$86  54 

618.000  00 

86, 488  a 

Appropriations  1899-1900 

1M.100  00 

$218.424  87 

$106,729  11 

$5».686  54 

8144,858  0 

Cr. 

Appropriations  lapsed  Sept.  3U.  '99 

Appropriations    urawn     during 

year 

$16168 
52.168  87 
53.396  66 

$22  81 
206.018  46 
383.696  28 

$110,881  50 

107.542  87 

$218,424  37 

$81,984  41 

Appropriations  undrawn  July  1. 
1900 

61,889  a 

$105,729  11 

$688,636  54 

8144,668  41 

Institutions. 

Vr. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1. 1899 

$7.888  26 

K2.U00  00 

18.881  50 

8.267  93 

$14.003  00 

38.000  00 

14.168  87 

6.106  23 

$8,66196 

112.600  00 

92.518  45 

19.460  94 

84.619  80 

Prom  State,  ordinary 

67,600  00 

Prom  State.  sDecial 

26.424  41 

From  other  sources,  ordinnry  — 

63  00 

$127,037  69 

$72,278  10 

$228.18184 

187.497  81 

Cr. 
IndebteduPHs.  July  1.1899.  paid... 

$239  37 

69.359  47 

2,679  26 

$659  96 

221,641  49 

5.829  89 

$4,481  tf 

Ezpenwes  preseut  year,  paid 

Cash  on  baud 

122,386  94 
4.650  75 

76.880  96 
6.016  88 

Financial  Condition. 

Dr. 

lndebtedne»<«.  July  1.1899 

$127,037  69 

$72,278  10 

$228.13184 

887.497  21 

$239  37 
55,791  14 
13.729  82 

$650  96 

129,189  04 

92.518  45 

84.491  75 

EspeiiHes.  ordinary,  presoutyear 
Expetise.s.  special,  presout  year.. 

103.957  90 
18,429  04 

67.817  It 
86.800  77 

8122,386  94 

$69,760  33 

$222.367  45 

888.418  19 

Cr.             ; 

Expensj-s  paid  as  ahovi' $122. 386  94 

Indebtedness.  July  I.IUOO 

869. 598  84 
161  49 

$222.30145 
66  00 

881,488  a 
6.986  96 

$122.  .-{86  94 

_     $«?.760  33 

$222.368  45 

888.418  19 
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Financial  Report — Continued. 


IxiBtitution 
for  the  Deaf 

and  Damb. 
Jaokaonyille. 


Inatitution 
for  the 

Blind,  Jack- 
■onville. 


ABTlum  for 

Feeble 
Minded,  Lin- 
coln. 


Soldiers'  Or- 

phani'  Home, 

Normal. 


Surplus  AND  Dbfioit. 
Dr. 


<;a8h  balance  Jaly  1.19U0 

Cash  estimates  in  State  Treasorr 


Cr. 


Indebtedness  Joly  1.900 
Surplus  Jaly  1. 1900 


.ObDIMABT  EXPBNSKS  Cl^ASSlFIXD 

Attendance 

Food 

glothinff,  beddinir,  etc 
aundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Ll£ht 

Water 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies.. 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  tele^aphinff 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  adyertisioff 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Building,  repairs,  etc 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Real  estate 

Leffal  expenses 

Shop  expenses 

Burial  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 


Total 

Liess  receipts  not  from  State. 


Cost  to  State 


Spboull  Expenses  Classified. 


Attendance 

Pood 

£lothinff .  beddinir.  <*tc 
aundry  supplies 

La^ht  

Jtfedicine  and  medical  supplies.. 

Freight  and  transportation 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertiHinij: 

Music  and  amusements 

fioupehold  expenses 

Furniture 

Buiidinir,  repairs,  etc 

Tools 

Hachinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock  nnd  erounds 

Insurance 

fixpenses  not  classified 


Total. 


$4,660  76 


$4.660  75 


$4,660  76 


$4,660  75 


$68,708  62 

15,968  28 

4,02195 

870  49 

8.000  66 

978  45 


461  54 

2,763  46 
560  51 
657  80 
134  06 
142  41 

90  93 
564  63 
603  64 
971  77 
162  70 

10  74 

2,318  79 

515  OOl 

33  60 
920  59 


23  86 


$103,957  90 
8.267  98 


$95.689  97 


$2,151  17 

16  46 

764  65 

166  88 


88  01 

55  28 

668  10 

16  68 

37  00 

i:{3  55 

4.044  26 

5,327  59 

690 

4,309  35 

633  85 

6  31 

3  00 


$18,421)  04 


$2,679  26 


$1,679  26 


$161  49 
2,517  77 


$2,679  26 


$28,076  24 

9.662  66 

2,787  44 

196  96 

8,79]  20 

1.688  02 

678  49 

207  66 

1,149  21 

888  82 

596  30 

151  45 

232  81 

82  64 

252  04 

892  70 

670  89 

58  53 

205  52 

3,213  86 


1.006  78 
62  00 


$55,791  14 
6.106  23 


$49,684  9] 


$2,408  61 


849  50 


828  70 
'398'i4 


6.932  62 


2.287  25 
25  00 


$VA.  729  82 


76.829  80 


$6,829  80 


$66  00 
6,768  80 


$6,889  80 


$48,428  26 

89,166  71 

18.626  82 

1,647  94 

f,774  88 

468  28 


1,688  42 

2,142  47 

1,118  45 

1,088  84 

101  70 

542  85 

186  45 

1,489  64 

3,777  1 

7.250  40 

152  25 

510  12 

2.655  82 

1.865  92 

117  68 

2,828  86 

276  75 

400 


$129,189  04 
19.460  94 


$109,728  10 


$2.686  91 


412  29 
32  13 


I 


258  02 
430  60 
750  00 


2.250  00 
85.t>96  50 


m518  45 


96.016  00 
986  96 

$6,960  96 


$6,986  96 
16  00 


$6,960  96 


$24.216  54 

15,681  84 
6,069  86 

416  96 
6,40188 

62186 


877  06 
790  65« 
855  78 

671  81 
276  80 
402  20 

49  21 
880  18 
755  26 
286  31 

86  84 
153  51 
584  94 


374  92 


$57,617  17 
53  00 


$57,564  17 


$2.165  09 

is  66 


126  31 


4  06 
300  00 


1.410  69 

22.044  07 

5  80 

54  26 

186  50 


$26,309  77 
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Financial  Report — Concluded. 


Institution 
for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville. 

Institution 
for  the 

Blind,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Asylum  for 

Feeble 
Minded,  Lin- 
coln. 

Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home, 
NormaL 

AVBRAGBS. 

Total   number   of   days'    board 
furnished 

159.691 
28.849 

86.901 
21.597 

846.148 
55,386 

155.  S38 

Deduct  furnished  to  officers  and 
emoloy^s 

16.683 

Days'  board  furnished  to  inmates 

Average  number  of  inmates 

ATera«re  cost  per  capita  (irross) . . 
Average  cost  per  capita  (net)  ... . 

135.842 
504.99 
$205  86 
189  49 

65.304 
243.67 
$228  96 
203  90 

290.763 
796.61 
162  17 
137  74 

138.656 
379.88 
$121  67 
15154 

Movement  op  the  Population. 
Inmates. 

Present  at  beirinninfr  of  year  .... 

3 

85 

19 

439 

765 
109 

4 
17 

319 

Since  admitted,  new 

49 

216 

3 

103 

Former  inmates  re-admitted 

Absentees  returned 

5 
226 

Total  for  year 

546 

268 

895 

658 

Discharged  or  absent 

545  » 

1 

266 
2 

113 
26 

413 
343 

339 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year: 
Males 

186 

Females 

127 

Total  for  year 

546 

268 

895 

652 

B^ort  of  Institutions  of  Learning  Incorporated 

TABLK 


1 

. 

1 

' 

Name  or  In8tttct:om. 

-1 

Is 

I 

i 

1 

< 

1 

a. 

1 

> 

1 
1 

;i 

1! 
1 

Ad&nii  Conaty: 

•100.000 

30.000 

»fcO0O 

3.000 

■1.000 

l.MO 

IS.  000 

l.HXI 

•11S.DDV 

Tb^  Pr«no88  Shlmor  Acwlemy  o[  tho 

Cook: 

'w 

attSraS'!"!".".""'.""!::::::: 

ZOO.  000 

X 

».a 

!:S;S 

ass 

■ss 

JffiSi 

11.000 

2.000 

abb 

is.  OKI 

i.'o66 

2.000 

600.00ff 

8Q.660 

7.000 

1.000.000 

lET.OUO 

36,000 

S.260 

SI. 000 

*:ooi 

lOO.OOD 
M.000 
16.600 
60,000 
50.000 

BltOI 
16.001 

3.000 

SOO 

2.000 

2.000 

SI,  621 

bIsoi 

1.000 
LOOO 

28.000 

1.000 
1,200 

l.SOO 

40 

1.522 

110. 000 

BfflnehAm: 

Edwarila: 
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CIRCULAR  28. 


Rural  School  Architecture  and  School  House  Decoration. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Springfield,  III.,  February,  1901. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  the  third  biennial  report  of  this  department, 
Newton  Bateman  referred  to  the  then  prevailing  features  of  school 
architecture  as  follows:  ''A  central  location;  boards  and  shingles  to 
protect  from  storms  and  cold;  just  space  enough  for  all  the  scholars 
in  the  district;  an  adequate  supply  of  the  plainest  seats  and  desks, 
the  former  often  backless;  a  'ten-plate' stove,  a  pail,  tin  cup,  and 
broom — these  are  too  often  regarded  as  an  ample  endowment  for  a 
district  school  house." 

At  that  time  there  were  eleven  hundred  and  two  (1,102)  school 
houses  ''totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used;"  while 
forty-six  hundfred  (4,6U0)  were  described  as  "in  tolerably  good  repair, 
but  with  small  lot,  uninclosed,  destitute  of  out-houses,  poorly  seated, 
and  not  large  enough  for  the  scholars  of  the  district."  There  were 
also,  at  that  time,  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  log  school 
houses. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  great  improvements  have  since  been 
made — in  places.  That  much  remains  to  be  done  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  county  superintendents  report  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  (1,278)  ^'unsanitary  or  otherwise  unsuitable"  school 
houses,  and  but  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four  "perfectly  com- 
fortable" ones.  Between  these  extremes  are  all  degrees  of  comfort 
and  discomfort.  There  are  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine 
(12,809)  schools  in  Illinois,  and  every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  com- 
fortably and  conveniently  housed. 

The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  give  to  school  directors  and 
teachers  some  definite  and  up-to-date  information  relating  to  school 
house  architecture  and  decoration,  and,  incidentally,  to  exhibit, 
graphically,  existing  conditions  in  country  districts.  It  contains: 
(1)  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Normand  8.  Patton,  formerly  architect  for 
the  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  at  the  October,  1900,  meeting  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  at  Freeport;  (2)  a  paper 
read  by  Mrs.  Orville  T.  Bright  at  the  same  meeting,  both  of  which 
the  Association,  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote,  requested  this  depart- 
ment to  publish;  and  (8)  a  number  of  illustrations  of  existing  archi- 
tecture, some  of  which   may  well  be  used  as  working  models,  and 
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others  as  examples  of  conditions  to  be  improved.  For  many  of  these 
illustrations,  of  both  kinds,  I  am  indebted  to  County  Superintendent 
Orville  T.  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  who  is  engaged  in  a  most  ener- 
getic  crusade  for  better  school  houses  in  his  own  county,  and  to 
whom  is  due  no  small  share  of  the  credit  for  the  renaissance  now 
in  progress,  and  promising  to  extend  into  every  township  in  the 
State.  I 

No  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  architecture  of  the  larger  school 
building,  for  the  double  reason  that  architects  are  fully  alive  to  that 
problem,  and  the  large  school  building  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
unit— the  school  room.  The  circular  is  a  response  to  numerous 
calls  for  advice.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  aid  the  movement  so  hap- 
pily begun  to  hasten  the  day  when,  in  the  interest  of  economy  in 
money,  health  and  teaching  facilities,  every  school  room  in  Illinois 
shall  be  perfectly  COMFORTABLE,  and  all  its  surroundings  be 
cheerful  and  beautiful. 


Omlnjijf^CUuil^ 


X4^ 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM  IN  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 


Size, — With  artificial  ventilation,  which  should  always  be  provided, 
the  size  of  the  school  room  may  be  determined  by  the  area  required 
to  seat  the  pupils,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  aisles  and  front  space. 
Forty-eight  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  may  be  seated  in  a  room 
with  an  area  of  775  square  feet.  If  the  number  of  pupils  is  to  be 
limited  to  40,  it  is  best  to  retain  this  size  and  allow  a  more  liberal 
spacing  of  desks.  The  primary  grades  with  their  smaller  desks  may 
get  along  with  smaller  rooms,  but  the  desirability  of  open  space  for 
games  and  exercise  and  the  liability  of  changing  the  grades  are  argu- 
ments  against  a  reduction  of  size.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  area  is 
increased,  there  is  a  temptation  to  school  boards  to  add  extra  seats 
and  over  crowd  the  rooms  to  the  detriment  of  ^  the  school  work. 
Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  adopt  775  square  feet  as  the  standard  area  for 
a  school  room. 

If  provision  must  be  made^for  56  pupils,  an  area  of  890  square  feet 
will  be  required. 

Shape, — This  should  not  vary  greatly  from  a  square.  The  length 
should  not  exceed  35  feet,  and  when  wooden  joists  are  used  there  is  a 
practical  limit  of  the  width  to  27  feet,  using  28  foot  joist.  With 
these  limitations  our  775  feet  of  area  may  be  25  x  83  feet,  or  27  x  29 
feet,  and  our  890  feet  area,  either  25  x  35  feet,  or  27  x  33  feet.  When 
the  lighting  is  from  one  side  only  the  25  foot  width  is  preferable; 
with  supplementary  lighting  from  the  back  the  27  foot  width  is  some- 
times more  practicable.  With  rooms  of  these  proportions  the  seats 
may  face  either  the  end  or  the  side. 

Height — We  may  take  13  feet  as  a  standard  height,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  make  rooms  less  than  this  down  to  12  feet  rather  than  more. 
The  considerations  afiPecting  the  height  of  a  school  room  may  be 
enunjerated  as — 1,  light;  2,  looks;  3,  cost;  4,  convenience.  Com- 
paring a  height  of  13  feet  with  one  of  12  feet  on  the  side  of  the 
greater  height  is  light,  and  of  the  lesser  height,  looks,  cost  and  con- 
venience. A  height  12  feet  gives  a  more  homelike  look  than  a  greater 
one;  the  cost  of  construction  and  heating  is  less,  and  there  is  a  sav- 
ing of  effort  and  time  in  climbing  stairs  to  the  upper  stories.  A  high 
ceiling  increases  the  light  only  when  the  tops  of  the  windows  are 
raised  likewise;  to  leave  the  windows  unchanged  and  raise  the  ceiling 
will  decrease  the  light. 
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Light, — The  object  should  be  to  provide  (1)  a  proper  amount,  (2) 
from  the  proper  direction,  (3)  uniformly  distributed  and  sufficiently 
diffused,  and  do  this  ui>der  all  conditions  of  weather. 

Amouni  of  Light. — The  familiar  rule  to  make  the  total  window 
area  one- sixth  of  the  floor  area  is  useful  only  as  a  rough  approxima- 
tion, as  the  amount  of  light  admitted  by  a  given  area  of  glass  is 
affected  by  the  width  of  window,  the  height  from  the  floor,  thickness 
of  walls,  proximity  of  buildings,  trees  and  other  external  obstructions, 
the  color  of  these  external  objects,  color  of  exterior  window  jambs 
and  of  the  interior  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  height  of  the  room 
above  tlie  ground,  the  upper  stories  receiving  more  light  than  the 
lower.  There  can  be  no  exact  rule  for  lighting,  but  several  consid- 
erations will  be  helpful  as  a  guide  to  one's  judgment. 

Every  foot  of  unnecessary  glass  is  a  detriment.  It  lets  in  the  heat 
in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter.  Cold  draughts  are  proverbial 
causes  of  illness,  and  the  most  dangerous  draught  is  one  that  strikes 
the  back.  Therefore  there  should  lun^er  be  full  length  windows  at 
the  back  of  a  school  room  unless  they  are  provided  with  double  sash 
and  have  steam  pipes  beneath  sufficient  to  counteract  the  cold 
draught.  Furthermore,  unnecessary  windows  take  from  the  wall 
space  needed  for  other  uses. 

Wide  windows  let  in  more  light  than  the  same  amount  of  glass  in 
narrow  windows.  The  diagonal  rays  are  largely  cut  off  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  in  narrow  windows.  Three  wide  windows  will  light 
almost  any  school  room  better  than  four  or  five  narrow  one«,  and  will 
have  fewer  cracks  for  cold  air. 

The  most  effective  light  comes  from  the  clear  sky,  shining  through 
the  window  directly  upon  the  object  to  be  lighted.  In  order  that 
the  farther  side  of  the  room  shall  receive  such  direct  light  it  must 
pass  througli  the  upper  part  of  the  window.  If  there  be  enough 
light  for  the  farther  parts  of  the  room,  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  for  those  near  the  windows,  and  lience  the  upper  half  of  the 
window  is  more  effective  tlian  th(»  lower,  and  the  higher  the  window 
from  the  floor,  the  more  light  from  a  ^iven  area  of  glass. 

This  principle  should  not  be  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  raise 
the  window  sills  so  hi^li  as  to  cut  off  a  view  of  the  landscape,  especi- 
ally when  the  surroundings  of  the  school  are  pleasant. 

Place  the  window  sills  at  such  a  heiglit  that  the  children  can  see 
the  ground  wlion  standing  at  the  window,  but  not  when  seated.  This 
will  bring  tho  lower  edge  of  the  glass  from  3  min.  to  3  min.  8  sec. 
above  the  floor. 

Arched  Windows. — The  importance  of  preserving  the  light  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  window  will  lead  to  the  use  of  square  head 
windows  in  preference  to  arched  forms;  nevertheless  arched  windows 
may  bo  used  in  certain  situations  as  in  corner  rooms  where  there  is 
light  on  two  sides;  on  the  upper  floor  where  the  light  is  best  and 
and  whore  extra  height  may  be  <j:iven  to  the  room  and  its  windows 
without  increasing  the  stairs  to  be  climbed:  and  in  other  situations 
when  other  conditions  for  light  are  favorable. 
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Direction  of  Light. — The  light  should  shine  upon  the  object  to  be 
seen  and  not  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils  or  teacher.  For  drawing  or 
writing,  the  light  should  be  from  the  left  and  front,  for  reading  from 
the  back  and  either  side.  The  light  should  also  come  from  above,  at 
a  considerable  angle  with  the  horizontal.  Authorities  appear  to  be 
unanimous  that  for  a  room  no  wider  than  the  usual  class  room, 
the  best  lighting  is  from  the  left  hand  of  the  pupils  only.  With  the 
eight  room  school,  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  all  being  corner  rooms,  it 
seems  unnatural  to  leave  one  outer  wall  blank,  and  yet  the  windows  at 
the  back  of  pupils  are  objectionable.  A  compromise  plan  is  to 
place  half  windows  at  the  back  of  the  room  with  their  heads  on  a 
Une  with  those  of  the  side  windows.  These  can  be  screened  by 
shades  on  bright  days  and  thus  avoid  annoyance  to  the  teacher  who 
faces  them,  and  used  on  cloudy  days  to  supplement  the  side  windows. 
The  half  windows  are  also  useful  for  cross  ventilation  in  warm 
weather. 

School  design  now  runs  almost  exclusively  to  symmetrical  plans 
for  such  eight  room  schools.  It  is  most  convenient  to  make  the 
rooms  nearly  square,  say  27x29  feet,  with  three  full  windows  on  the 
left  side  of  the  pupils  and  three  high  half  windows  at  their  back. 

Each  face  of  the  building  will  thus  have  three  full  and  three  half 
windows  in  the  class  rooms  of  each  story,  which  feature  though  un- 
symmetrical  in  the  design  can  be  so  treated  as  not  to  be  an  architect- 
ural blemish. 

Uniform  Distribution  of  Light. — The  diflBculty  lies  in  lighting 
the  inner  part  of  the  room  without  excess  near  the  windows.  To  ac- 
complish this  and  preserve  the  proper  direction  of  the  light  on  a 
bright  day,  we  may  screen  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  and  admit 
light  from  upper  portion  only. 

Whatever  shades  or  blinds  are  used  they  must  be  hung  so  that  they 
can  be  lowered  from  the  top  while  screening  the  lower  part  of  win- 
dow. Venetian  blinds  can  have  the  slats  so  adjusted  as  to  shut  out 
direct  sunlight  while  permitting  a  strong  light  to  play  upon  ceiling 
and  walls;  but  there  are  objections  to  these  blinds  on  the  grounds  of 
expense  both  first  cost  and  repairs  and  collection  of  dust.  Shades 
should  never  be  hung  in  the  ordinary  manner  at  the  top,  for  then  the 
lower  part  of  windows  cannot  be  screened  without  darkening  the  top 
entirely  and  cutting  ofip  all  the  efiPective  light  from  inner  side  of  room. 
To  put  the  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  and  pull  the  shade  up, 
is  better;  but  the  roller  in  this  position  interferes  with  plants  on  the 
window  stool  and  therefore  must  be  ruled  out.  An  improvement  is 
to  use  two  shades  with  both  rollers  at  the  center  of  height  of  win- 
dow, one  to  pull  down  and  the  other  to  pull  up;  but  the  simplest  de- 
vice is  to  use  one  shade  hung  on  a  movable  roller,  so  that  light  may 
be  admitted  both  at  top  and  bottom  of  window  in  any  desired 
amount.  There  are  a  number  of  devices  in  the  market  that  accomp- 
lish this  resalt. 

There  remains  still  the  difficulty  of  direct  sunlight  entering  the 
top  of  window  when  the  shade  is  lowered.  This  may  be  cured  by 
pulling  down  a  white  shade  by  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are 
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intercepted  and  the  light  diffused  over  the  room.  Such  shades  are, 
however,  apt  to  become  quickly  soiled  by  use,  and  a  simpler  remedy 
and  a  permanent  one  is  to  glaze  the  upper  portion  of  windows  with 
maze,  florentine,  or  other  translucent  glass  which  diffuses  the  sun- 
light and  illuminates  the  ceiling.  For  special  cases  where  the  near 
proximity  of  buildings  cuts  off  direct  light  from  the  sky,  prismatic 
glass  may  be  used  to  catch  the  light  and  control  its  diffusion.  The 
use  of  translucent  or  prismatic  glass  in  the  upper  portion  of  a  win- 
dow has  such  marked  advantages  over  the  ordinary  clear  window 
glass  as  to  deserve  special  comment.  Recent  experiments  conducted 
for  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  prove  that  such  glass  not  only  softens 
the  light  but  gives  a  marked  increase  to  its  effectiveness,  especially  in 
cases  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sky  is  cut  off  by  opposite 
buildings.  The  rays  which  would,  with  clear  glass,  shine  on  the  floor 
near  the  window  and  be  absorbed,  are  with  translucent  glass  re- 
fracted and  diffused  over  the  inner  part  of  the  room  and  on  the  ceil- 
ing, which  being  thus  illuminated  radiates  a  soft  light  where  most 
needed. 

Heating  and  Veniilation. — There  must  be  a  supply  of  warmed 
fresh  air,  which  may  be  heated  by  a  hot  air  furnace,  or  a  steam  coil. 
If  the  flow  of  fresh  air  is  by  natural  draught  over  a  steam  coil,  called 
an  "indirect  radiator"  there  should  be  also  direct  radiation  in  the 
room;  but  when  the  warm  air  is  forced  in  by  a  fan,  we  may  dispense 
with  the  direct  radiation,  notwithstanding  eminent  authorities  to  the 
contrary.  The  chief  diflSculty  in  ventilation  is  to  prevent  draughts 
when  the  incoming  air  is  cool.  The  air  inlet  must  not  be  in  the  floor 
to  gather  dirt,  but  at  a  height  of  3  to  8  feet.  The  air  should  be  di- 
rected upward  rather  than  horizontally,  then,  the  current  of  air  will 
rise  to  the  ceiling  and  spread  out  over  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
Place  both  inlet  and  outlet  on  an  inner  wall,  the  outlet  being  at  the 
floor  and  near  the  inlet. 

The  standard  of  ventilation  advocated  for  school  rooms  gives  a 
supply  of  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pupil  per  minute.  If  the  ventila- 
ting apparatus  supplies  this  amount  there  will  be  no  need  of  opening 
windows  for  ventilation,  indeed  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  operation 
of  any  system  of  artificial  ventilation  that  the  windows  be  kept 
tightly  closed.  All  school  room  windows  should  be  made  very  tight 
with  weather  strips  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  wind  and  in  those 
school  rooms  that  lack  proper  ventilation,  the  windows  should  never 
be  opened  in  cold  weather  when  there  are  pupils  in  the  room;  but 
the  room  should  bo  aired  during  a  recess  or  intermission.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  natural  ventilation  in  warm  weather  by  providing 
transoms  over  the  doors  and  if  there  be  windows  on  one  side  only, 
make  extra  transoms  between  inner  wall  and  corridor. 

Bhwldionrds. — These  are  costly,  are  not  ornamental,  darken  the 
room,  and  should  not  be  made  longer  nor  wider  than  demanded  by 
tlio  requirements  of  teaching.  Chicago  public  school  teachers  some 
three  years  ago  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  to  confine  the 
biflck boards  to  two  sides  of  the  rooms,  and  this  is  recommended  as 
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sufficient.  The  chalk  rail  for  primary  grades  should  be  two  feet 
from  the  floor  and  for  grammar  grades  not  more  than  three  inches 
higher.  The  board  may  be  about  S^  feet  wide,  but  back  of  the 
teachers  desk  it  is  well  to  carry  the  blackboard  up  to  a  height  of  6^ 
or  7  feet.  In  Chicago  good  results  are  secured  with  composition 
blackboards,  but  these  can  be  done  only  by  experts.  If  so  done  they 
are  better  than  slate.  The  blackboard  maker  must  do  the  plastering 
on  which  the  composition  is  laid  or  results  can  not  be  guaranteed. 

Cloak  Room. — The  hanging  of  clothes  in  the  corridors  is  too  prim- 
itive for  consideration  and  the  recently  invented  ventilated  wardrobes 
with  rolling  fronts  have  yet  to  make  their  reputation.  The  usual 
cloak  room  has  a  door  at  one  end  into  the  class  room  and  at  the 
other  into  the  public  corrider.  This  invites  sneak-thieving  if  the 
outer  door  be  unlocked  and  becomes  a  dangerous  trap  in  case  of 
panic  if  locked,  unless  it  be  arranged  so  as  to  open  always  from  the 
inside.  Furthermore  the  numerous  cloak  room  doors  opening  into 
the  corridors  have  been  found  objectionable.  To  overcome  these  ob- 
jections, the  writer  devised  a  form  of  cloak  room  that  has  proved 
very  popular  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  Both  doors  open  into 
the  class  room.  The  cloak  room  can  not  be  entered  except  from  the 
room  and  no  locks  are  needed.  The  opening  nearest  the  room  en- 
trance may  be  an  open  doorway.  The  ventilation  of  this  style  of 
cloak  room  is  accomplished  in  a  simple  manner.  The  fresh  air  sup- 
ply enters  the  room  as  usual,  but  the  exhaust  is  taken  entirely  from 
the  cloak  room.  Thus  all  the  air  from  the  room  is  drawn  through 
the  open  doorway  into  the  cloak  room,  warming  it  and  drying  the 
clothing,  then  passing  into  the  ventilating  flue.  Cloak  rooms  should 
be  so  located  that  the  teacher  may  stand  in  one  place  and  com- 
mand class  room,  corridor  and  cloak  room.  If  the  cloak  room  is 
considered  only  as  a  place  for  hanging  hats  and  outer  clothing,  there 
is  no  need  of  a  separation  of  boys  and  girls  in  grade  schools.  There 
should  be  plate  glass  in  class  and  cloak  room  doors  opening  into  the 
corridor  so  that  the  superintendent  may  inspect  without  entering. 
It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  some  better  provision  for  over- 
shoes than  leaving  them  on  the  floor  of  the  wardrobe,  simple  racks 
on  the  wainscoting  near  the  floor  are  used  in  some  schools. 

Teachers'  Wardrobe — This  may  be  in  the  cloak  room  or  may 
open  into  the  class  room.  In  the  later  Chicago  schools  in  place  of 
teachers'  wardrobes  in  connection  with  the  class  rooms  there  is  a 
locker  for  each  teacher  adjoining  the  teacher's  room.  The  teacher's 
room  is  located  in  the  basement  (which  is  high  and  well  lighted) 
adjoining  the  main  entrance.  There  are  toilet  conveniences  con- 
nected with  this  room. 

Bookcase — There  must  bo  a  bookcase  for  each  school  room.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  teachers  it  may  be  put  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  room,  or  in  the  cloak  room.  There  should  be  glazed 
doors  in  front  of  the  books  and  cupboards  below. 

Wainscot inff — There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  abolish  wood  wains- 
coting as  combustible  and  unsanitary  and  substitute  some  other  form 
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of  cement  or  hard  plaster.  At  any  rate  the  beaded  ceiling  of  wood 
has  become  very  tiresome  and  a  change  is  desirable.  The  Chicago 
public  schools  are  using  wainscoting  of  plaster  covered  with  pre- 
pared burlap  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  wherever  the  walls  are 
not  covered  with  blackboards.  This  innovation  has  been  received 
with  great  favor  and  the  writer  can  recommend  the  material  as  the 
best  for  school  room  wainscoting.  The  typical  Chicago  school  room  has 
a  picture  moulding  around  all  walls  at  about  the  top  of  the  doors, 
seven  feet.  Below  this  moulding  down  to  the  narrow  base  of  wood 
or  cement,  the  walls  are  covered  with  burlap  painted  in  oil.  Olive 
green  makes  an  agreeable  shade;  but  reds  and  browns  ^re  also  ac- 
ceptable. The  blackboards  have  the  appearance  of  being  applied 
over  the  burlap,  the  narrow  boards  having  the  burlap  on  all  sides, 
while  back  of  the  teacher  the  blackboard  stops  at  the  same  height  as 
the  burlap.  Pictures  may  be  hung  on  the  burlap  from  the  moulding 
but  cards  and  papers  may  be  pinned  or  tacked  directly  to  the  walls 
without  injury  to  the  burlap.  There  is  another  picture  moulding  at 
the  top  of  the  wall  from  which  pictures  may  be  hung  above  the 
wainscoting. 

Walls — Sand  finish  gives  a  more  agreeable  texture  to  the  plaster- 
ing to  receive  the  tinting  color  than  a  smooth  plaster  of  Paris  finish. 
The  subject  of  wall  tints  being  treated  so  thoroughly  by  Mrs.  Bright, 
I  will  not  comment  on  this  topic  further  than  to  endorse  the  im- 
portance of  proper  tinting.  The  contrast  between  the  blackboards 
and  white  walls  is  especially  trying  to  the  eyes,  but  if  the  blackboard 
is  surrounded  by  burlap  painted  a  suitable  color,  the  contrast  is 
greatly  softened  even  though  the  walls  above  are  white.  A  subject 
now  under  investigation  is  the  making  of  blackboards  of  other  colors 
than  black,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  decorative  scheme  of 
the  room. 

Woodwork — Yellow  pine  is  the  most  available  wood  of  low  cost. 
It  seems  to  me  preferable  to  painted  woodwork,  although  inferior 
to  oak. 

Floors — Of  the  two  woods  used  for  school  room  floors.  Southern 
yellow  pine  must  be  quarter- sawed  and  kept  oiled  or  varnished,  or 
the  j^rain  will  fill  with  dirt.  Hard  maple  may  be  left  without  oil  or 
varnish  and  can  always  be  scrubbed  clean.  If  some  school  board 
wants  a  school  room  floor  more  sanitary  and  noiseless  than  hard- 
wood, it  would  be  worth  while  to  experiment  with  cork  carpet  or 
some  of  the  new  forms  of  linoleum. 

A  Drinkituj  Fountain  is  a  feature  of  a  complete  school  room  and 
should  be  placed  near  the  door.  A  clock  controlled  from  a  central 
regulator  and  a  telephone  to  the  principal's  oflSce  are  modern  school 
room  luxuries. 

Decoration — The  eiforts  to  beautify  the  school  room  with  flowers 
and  works  of  art  should  receive  encouragement  from  the  architect. 
The  flower  pots  ruin  the  varnish  on  the  window  stools.  Then  what? 
Banish  the  flowers?  No!  Banish  the  varnish,  and  put  in  slate  or 
marble  stools  that  will  stand  water.  A  bay  window  that  will  give 
space  for  a  flower  stand  will  make  the  school  room  attractive  and, 
perhaps,  should  not  be  considered  an  extravagance. 

NORMAND  S.   PaTTON. 
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THE  DECORATION   OF   SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  SCHOOL 

ROOMS. 


*'To  be  brouf^ht  into  tune  with  good  things 
is  the  first  step  towards  being  good." 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  school  patrons 
and  teachers  in  the  subject  of  school  decoration.  The  right  of  the 
child  to  some  sweetness  and  cheeriness  and  beauty  of  surroundings 
has  come  to  be  recognized.  The  right  of  the  public  to  school  build- 
ings of  pleasing  exterior  and  environment  has  been  at  least  partially 
conceded.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  moral  influence 
and  the  silent  teaching  of  beauty — and  the  dawn  of  a  general  awak- 
ening to  the  importance  of  these  matters  seems  at  hand.  Teachers 
are  asking  eagerly  what  can  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  their 
schools,  and  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  A  few  practical  sugges- 
tions are  appended  which  it  is  hoped  may  to  some  extent  answer 
these  questions. 

That  time  in  the  history  of  any  school  when  the  subject  may  be 
most  eflFectively  considered  is  when  its  building  is  projected.  The 
shape  and  size  of  the  school  rooms  and  corridors — tlie  arrangement 
of  window,  blackboard,  staircase  and  wardrobe — the  design  and  finish 
of  woodwork  are  vital  matters  and  worthy  the  careful  attention  of 
superintendent  and  principal.  The  school  oflBcer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  these  and  other  essentials  of  a  perfect  building,  and  who 
neglects  to  do  so,  is  guilty  of  a  grievous  wrong.  Every  school  house 
is  a  monument  to  the  shame  or  the  glory  of  those  under  whose  super- 
vision it  is  erected.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  beauty 
attainable  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  expended — 
but  that  the  best  possible  results  for  the  money  be  forthcoming — that 
is  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Presumably  school  architects  have  been  long  in  existence;  only 
recent  years,  however,  have  developed  a  class  worthy  of  the  name 
and  have  witnessed  the  erection  of  really  beautiful  school  buildings 
in  our  midst.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  buildings  is  now  in  exist- 
ence— buildings  of  good  architectural  design,  well  and  honestly 
built,  attractive  both  ns  to  exterior  and  interior,  carefully  planned 
and  carefully  kept— to  furnish  the  best  and  most  practical  hints  to 
builders  of  new  ones. 

In  the  main  the  most  successful  of  these  new  buildings  haveoertain 
features  in  common.  The  broad  stair  and  wide  corridor  which  would 
have  been  condemned  as  waste  room  on  the  old-time  plan,  have  come 
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to  stay,  and  have  proved  their  right  to  do  so.       So   far  from   being' 
waste  room,  the  light  spacious  corridor  is  in  constant  use  for  Indian, 
club  and  dumb-bell  exercises,  wand   drills  and  marches,  and  even. 
takes  the   place  of  an   assembly  hall,  in  case  of  the  lack  of  such, 
where   public   exercises   may  be   held.     Ceilings  are  lower,  windows 
wider,  less  high,  and  not  so  deeply  recessed;  shades  have  superseded, 
blinds;  blackboards,  hideous   but   necessary,  are   somewhat   reduced, 
in  both  height   and   extent;  platforms   are   alx>lished,  and  soft   and 
pleasing  tints  succeed  on  the  walls  the  old  dead  white.     The  wood- 
work  is  designed  with  reference  to  cleanliness  as  well  as  beauty,  the 
floors  are  of  hard  maple,  and  an  occasional  wall  cabinet,  or  wide,  low, 
hospitable  fireplace  is  seen. 

To  the  teacher  so  fortunate  as  to  be  located  in  such  a  building  the 
task  of  beautifying  her  school  room  is  rendered  easy.  A  few  well- 
selected  pictures  and  casts,  some  plants  in  the  windows,  a  small  table 
or  two  with  a  bit  of  bright  color  in  the  cover,  a  rug,  perhaps,  and  an 
easy  chair,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished — or,  no,  not  necessarily 
even  yet,  for  it  has  been  the  painful  privilege  of  the  writer  to  visit  a 
school  room  with  all,  or  nearly  all  these  things,  which  yet  is  most  un- 
beautiful.  Dirt  and  disorder  are  deadly  enemies  of  beauty,  and  their 
nullifying  powers  are  great.  Neatness,  order  and  arrangement  are  as 
necessary  to  a  pleasing  effect  as  are  the  possession  of  pictures,  and 
other  beautiful  effects.  No  amount  of  decoration  will  render  attract- 
ive an  untidy  school  room  with  messy  blackboards  and  paper-strewn 
floor.  It  may  be  well  for  all,  in  schools  old  and  new,  antiquated  and 
modern,  to  lay  down  the  law  that  order  is  the  first  principle  of  beauty. 

When  the  new  building  is  completed,  or  the  old  one  to  be  reno- 
vated, the  first  great  question  to  be  settled  is  in  regard  to  wall  tints. 
In  the  selection  of  these  any  advice  which  is  given  must  follow  to 
some  extent  the  irritating  fashion  of  the  old  cook  book  which  di- 
rected ignorant  young  housekeepers  to  "season  to  taste"  or  mix  "ac- 
cording to  judgment."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  decoration  of  each 
school  room  is  a  problem  by  itself.  The  color  of  the  wood  and  the 
height  of  the  ceiling,  the  amount  of  blackboard  space  and  other  mod- 
ifying features  varying  in  different  buildings  or  even  in  different 
rooms  in  the  same  building,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  in  both 
rooms  and  corridors  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  light  received 
must  enter  in  as  an  important  factor.  A  few  general  rules  for  the  se- 
lection of  color  have  been  drawn  from  observation  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: Sunny  rooms — those  having  south,  southwest  and  west  expos- 
ures-should l)e  in  cool  tints,  greens  or  olives.  (Blue  and  gray  are 
not  succossful  school  room  tints,  being  dreary  and  cold  in  effect.) 
Rooms  receiving  little  sun  need  warmth  of  color  and  may  be  done  in 
red,  tcrra-cotta  or  yellow-brown.  Ceilings  should  be  lighter  than  side 
walls;  a  contrasting  ceiling  is  ordinarily  most  pleasing,  and  a  color 
almost  universally  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  is  a  deep  corn-yellow 
or  canary.  A  side  wall  often  looks  darker  when  complete  than  in  the 
sample,  but  it  is  safe  to  select  for  the  ceiling  a  strong  light  tone,  the 
effect  being  invariably  lighter  and  milder  when  on.  High  ceilings 
may  be  made  to  appear  lower  by  tinting  the  upper  portion  of  the 
wall  like  the  ceiling;  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  wall  space  so  tinted 
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the  more  the  ceiling  is  apparently  lowered  (the  measurement  being 
usually  from  18  to  36  inches).  Low  ceilings  may  be  heightened  in 
effect  by  the  reverse  process  of  continuing  the  side- wall  color  to  the 
ceiling  and  placing  the  picture  molding  at  the  top.  The  best  shades 
for  dark  rooms  are  on  the  yellow  tones;  tan,  corn-yellow  or  buff,  and 
light  golden  brown.  The  best  corrective  for  a  wall  which  has  been 
made  too  dark  is  a  ceiling  (and,  if  possible,  partial  side  wall)  of  corn- 
yellow  or  canary. 

The  woodwork,  when  painted,  is  in  general  most  safely  made  a 
lighter  or  darker  shade  of  the  wall  color.  Any  dado  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  wainscot  follows  the  same  rule. 

There  are  comparatively  few  desirable  schoolroom  colors,  but  there 
is  a  variety  of  shades  of  each  color,  so  that  many  different  combina- 
tions may'be  made,  and  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  have 
all  the  rooms  in  a  building  alike.  Red  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
effective  colors  for  assembly  halls  and  corridors  and  one  of  the  least 
pleasing  for  school  rooms.  For  the  latter,  the  greens,  olives,  terra- 
cottas and  tans  are  most  satisfactory.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  so  frequent  use  of  a  color  best  described  as  a  sickly  pink.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  with  reds  which  are  too  dark 
or  too  intense  for  schoolroom  purposes.  Whatever  the  occasion  of  it 
may  be,  it  is  a  complete  and  utter  failure.  Pink  may  be  a  good  bou- 
doir color,  but  for  a  school  room  it  is  useless  as  a  background  and 
utterly  characterless.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  red  in  a  room  for  which 
the  really  rich  and  lovely  shades  are  too  dark,  it  may  safely  be  done 
by  making  ceiling  and  the  upper  third  of  the  wall  cf  canary  or  corn- 
yellow.  In  this  way  a  rich  background  may  be  obtained  without  any 
loss  of  the  light,  cheerful  aspect  of  a  room.  With  the  green  or  olive 
walls  the  woodwork,  if  painted,  may  be  either  a  deeper  shade  of 
same,  or  some  pleasing  contrast;  with  red  or  terra  cotta  it  must  of 
course  be  a  contrast,  and  with  tan  a  most  pleasing  combination  is 
found  to  be  leather  brown. 

Dark  shades  tend  to  lessen  the  apparent  size  of  a  room,  light  ones 
to  increase  it.  The  size  of  room  or  hall,  therefore,  as  well  as  its 
lighting,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  its  tints. 
In  offices  and  recitation  rooms  it  is  generally  desirable  to  select  a 
style  of  wall  decoration  which  will  lower  the  ceiling  and  enlarge  the 
room.  In  the  absence  of  blackboards  such  rooms  look  best  done  in 
three  shades— the  darkest  for  the  dado  which  is  topped  by  a  molding 
three  or  four  inches  in  width — the  middle  for  the  side  walls  ending 
at  the  picture  molding  eighteen  inches  or  more  from  the  ceiling — 
and  the  lightest  (probably  a  contrasting  shade)  for  the  ceiling  and 
that  part  of  the  wall  above  the  picture  molding. 

This  matter  of  the  careful  selection  and  artistic  blending  of  colors 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  teachers.  Perhaps  no  other  one  thing 
will  go  so  far  toward  hiding  th»*  defects  and  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
a  school  room. 

The  woodwork  in  most  schools  is  hopelessly  ugly.  The  Georgia 
pine  which  is  almost  universal  may  have  much  to  recommend  it  from 
the  builder's  point  of  view,  but  from  the  iesthetic  standpoint  it  has 
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nothing.  Its  harsh,  ugly  tones  refuse  either  to  blend  or  to  contrast 
pleasingly  with  the  wall  tints;  it  must  be  either  ignored  or,  better, 
painted.  Some  day,  perhaps,  when  we  shall  have  brought  about  a 
genuine  and  general  public  interest  in  these  things,  it  may  be  re- 
placed by  oak  or  other  woods,  which,  if  slightly  more  expensive,  ad- 
mit of  a  variety  of  charming  shades  and  finishes. 

Many  of  the  teachers  who  have  devoted  some  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter, have  proved  very  ingenious  in  inventing  simple  devices  for 
beautifying  their  school  rooms.  A  teacher  of  first  grade  in  a  school 
where  the  walls  were  white  and  the  directors  obdurate,  covered  the 
upper,  unused  portion  of  a  high  blackboard  to  a  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  with  wall  paper  of  a  bright,  rich  red,  using  this  as  a 
background  for  prebsed  ferns,  scissor  work  and  inexpensive  little  re- 
liefs, thus  making  a  very  charming  little  frieze  about  the.room  and 
adding  a  pretty  bit  of  color.  A  simple  thing  enough,  but  it  really 
transformed  the  place  and  was  an  inexpressible  pride  and  delight  to 
the  children.  Others  have  used  burlap  in  green  or  red  in  a  similar 
way,  sometimes  covering  the  whole  area  of  a  small  board  that  could 
be  spared  and  making  it  a  background  for  displays  of  Prang  plati- 
nettes.  Perry  pictures  or  relief  casts,  which,  being  readily  fastened 
and  unfastened  by  means  of  large  pins,  might  be  frequently  changed 
and  the  interest  in  them  thus  sustained.  Shelves  over  the  black- 
boards for  the  support  of  an  occasional  vase  or  statuette  have  proved 
successful  in  some  instances,  and  where  the  doorways  are  not  too 
high  the  same  idea  has  been  carried  out  with  good  effect.  Orna- 
ments in  such  instances  should  be  of  good  size  and  not  too  abundant 
— the  scattering  of  numerous  small  articles  is  far  from  pleasing  in 
effect. 

All  these  devices  may  help  to  make  the  school  room  an  attractive 
and  pleasant  place,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  carry  the  idea  of  decora- 
tion to  an  extreme.  A  few  good  things  are  more  to  be  desired  than 
a  superabundance  of  trash  and  it  is  best  to  be  discriminating  as  to 
what  is  allowed  to  enter.  Simplicity  is  not  bareness — overcrowding 
is  not  art;  ornaments  and  pictures  should  be  kept  to  their  proper 
places,  among  which  doors  and  windows  are  not.  The  latter  should 
be  kept  clear  of  everythiniij  but  plants,  the  former  should  never  be 
utilized  for  the  hanging  or  pinning  on  of  pictures.  If  it  is  desired 
to  group  a  number  of  small  pictures  for  study  purposes  and  no  space 
is  available  they  may  be  mounted  on  lar^e  sheets  of  stiff  cardboard 
and  stood  for  the  necessary  time  upon  the  chalk  trough. 

Good  ijictures  are  plentiful,  easily  accessible,  and  cheap;  there  is 
no  reason  why  every  school  may  not  become  possessed  of  a  really  fine 
collection.  Tastes  differ,  of  course,  as  to  the  kind  of  pictures  most 
desirable. 

Indianapolis  has  recently  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  the  work 
of  her  schools  along  art  lines.  They  have  raised  and  spent  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  pictures,  and  their  purchases  have  been  en- 
tirely original  works  of  local  artists.  Some  of  the  Chicago  schools 
also  have  chosen  to  contribute  to  the  encouragement  of  home 
industries    and    have    ordered    copies    by   art    students    of     mas- 
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terpieces  in  the  Art  Institute.  Of  course  this  sort  of  thing 
is  productive  of  many  good  and  desirable  results.  In  Indianapolis 
the  artists  have  become  so  interested  in  the  schools  through  the  pur- 
chase of  their  pictures  that  they  have  contributed  much  in  valuable 
suggestions  and  in  actual  decorative  work.  So  far  as  the  idea  looks 
toward  mutual  help  and  cooperation  it  is  ideal,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  question  whether  for  the  children — and  we  must  not  forget 
that  all  this  is  for  the  children — there  is  not  a  greater  value  in  ac- 
quaintance—even through  a  copy — with  a  very  great  artist,  a  world 
artist,  than  with  tirst-hand  knowledge  of  a  lesser  light.  It  is  an  open 
question,  perhaps,  and  is  likely  to  remain  such  for  some  years.  The 
amount  of  money  now  at  command  for  decorative  purposes  in  most 
schools,  however,  makes  it  not  an  immediate  or  pressing  question  for 
them  and  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  many  good 
copies  of  good  pictures  available  at  small  cost.  Of  these  there  is  a 
great  variety,  but  here  again  we  must  go  ''according  to  judgment.'' 
The  difference  of  a  dollar  or  two  in  price  often  means  the  difference 
between  a  really  good  picture  and  a  very  ix)or  one.  For  school  pur- 
poses foreign  photographs,  lithographs,  carbons  and  platinotypes  are 
the  copies  most  used,  with  occasional  photogravures,  steel  engravings 
and  colored  prints.  For  one  who  has  had  little  experience  with  pic- 
tures it  might  be  well  to  see  many  copies  of  the  same  thing  before 
deciding  upon  one.  (Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  to  see  fine  and  expensive 
copies,  simply  because  you  know  you  <;an  not  afiPord  them.  Nothing 
is  any  trouble  to  a  picture  dealer,  and  besides,  he  is  as  anxious  to  edu- 
cate you  as  you  are  to  be  educated.)  The  excellence  of  one  may 
point  out  the  defects  of  another  and  lead  to  a  wise  choice.  Many 
things  enter  into  a  judicious  selection  besides  the  quality  of  the 
copy.  Among  these  the  subject  considered  as  to  moral  tone  and 
suitability  takes  first  rank. 

The  subject  should  be  one  which  appeals  to  the  child,  but  that  it 
appeals  to  him  is  not  a  sufficient  test  of  its  fitness.  It  should  be  such 
as  may  wholesomely  and  with  benefit  appeal  to  him.  All  that  is 
painful  or  morbid  should  be  tabooed,  all  false  sentiment  should  be 
excluded,  but  whatever  satisfies  the  simple,  natural,  childish  taste,  it 
is  right  to  have.  If  teachers  select  pictures  entirely  from  the  adult 
point  of  view  they  may  meet  with  disappointment  in  the  fact  that 
the  children  do  not  care  for  them.  It  is  the  taste  and  the  compre- 
hension of  the  child  that  must  be  considered,  and  this  should  be 
guided  and  developed  by  the  greater  knowledge  and  experience  of 
he  teacher. 

After  the  picture  is  carefully  chosen  let  equal  care  be  used  in  its 
mounting,  framing  and  hanging.  The  beauty  of  some  pictures  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a  mat.  In  general  the  mat  serves  one 
of  three  purposes:  that  of  adding  an  effect  of  space  and  roominess  to 
the  picture,  of  enlarging  it  or  of  bringing  it  out  clearly.  In  Jules 
Breton's  "Song  of  the  Lark"  for  example,  the  fine  sturdy,  robust 
figure  of  the  young  girl  seems  cramped  and  confined  if  framed  close, 
while  a  3  or  1  inch  mat  carefully  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  picture,  restores  to  it  the  sense  of  spirit  and  freedom 
which  largely  make  up  its  charm. 
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Millet's  "Sower"  requires  the  mat  to  bring  out  the  figure  distinctly. 
It  is  a  twilight  picture  and  a  good  copy  gives  the  dusky  twilight  im- 

f)re8sion.     Framed  close  the  picture  is  lost;  a  mat  carrying  out  the 
ightest  tones  in  the  picture  adds  greatly  to  its  eflfectiveness. 

There  is  a  forty-cent  photogravure  of  St.  ifark's — very  clear  and 
distinct,  but  so  small  that  framed  close  it  could  not  well  be  hung  as 
a  single  picture;  a  five-inch  mat  and  a  narrow  molding  make  of  it  a 
picture  suitable  for  a  school  room  of  any  size. 

If  the  mounting  of  a  picture  is  a  matter  of  care  and  study,  its  fram- 
ing is  no  less  so.  The  frame  of  gilt  must  be  excluded  from  the  school 
room  list  as  unsuitable;  certain  pictures  in  color,  however,  such  a& 
Guido  Reni's  **Aurora"  (of  which  the  colored  copy  is  preeminently 
the  one  to  buy),  really  require  the  gilt  to  bring  out  their  full  rich- 
ness of  coloring.  Some  genius  in  framing  has  originated  a  most 
happy  way  out  of  the  diflBculty,  by  combining  a  broad,  plain  molding 
with  a  gold  facing  next  the  picture  an  inch  or  less  in  width.  The 
result  is  a  frame  rich,  yet  simple,  durable,  easily  cleaned,  and  in  every 
way  suited  for  schoolroom  use.  A  similar  device  is  followed  in  fram- 
ing niany  of  the  platinum  pictures,  except  that  the  facing  is  of  silver, 
and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  Anton  Mauve's 
"In  the  Lane"  and  "Going  Home"  are  exquisitely  framed  in  this 
way  with  an  ebony  molding. 

Platinum  pictures  call  almost  invariably  for  frames  of  black;  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  where  an  equally  good  brown  copy  can 
be  procured— carbon,  photograph  or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  to  be 
preferred.  There  is  no  objection  to  an  occasional  black  frame,  but 
any  great  number  of  them  is  apt  to  give  to  the  walls  a  funereal  aspect 
unless  the  background  is  particularly  rich  and  warm.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  best  to  select  for  frames  moldings  which  are  a  continu- 
ation of  color  tones  found  in  the  picture.  It  is  the  province  of  mat 
and  fcame  to  form  a  finish  for  the  picture  without  obtruding  them- 
selves. The  soft,  flnt-finished  frame  so  much  used  just  now  lends 
itself  most  readily  to  this  idea,  the  "White,  Potter  and  Page"  mold- 
ings being  especially  suited  to  many  of  the  carbons.  When  a  con- 
trasting frame  is  desired  a  dark  mahogany  is  often  very  satisfactory. 

In  hangiuL^  pictures  the  mistake  of  placing  them  too  high  is  most 
common.  When  there  is  a  blackboard  no  margin  should  be  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  bnso  of  the  frame.  Where  there  is  no  blackboard 
the  middle  of  the  picture  should  bo  slij^htly  above  the  level  of  the 
eye  of  the  average  person.  If  any  mistake  is  made  it  would  better 
be  in  hanging  the  picture  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

^fany  teaeln^rs  make  the  serious  error  of  considering  their  work  as 
done  when  the  pictures  are  bought,  framed  and  hung.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  important  part  of  it  has  just  begun.  Children  can 
no  more  bt^  expected  to  lenrn  to  lovi»  pictures  from  their  mere  pres- 
ence than  to  learn  to  love  books  without  knowing  how  to  read.  The 
teacher  must  be  their  inspiration,  her  understanding  must  teach  them 
to  interpret — h(»r  appreciation  teach  them  to  enjoy,  and  this  can 
never  be  until  she  herself  is  inspired.  For  the  teacher  who  must 
educate  herself  with  her  pupils  the  following  reading  is  recommended: 
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f  of  Painting ] 

r  Art's  Sake [  John  Van  Dyke 

)  Judge  a  Picture j 

)  Enjoy  '^cturea Pranged.  Co. 

Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters Elbert  JBLnbbard 

-8  in  Ar Bates  &  Guild  Co.,  Boston  (monthly  publication) 

Artist  Series Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

Sanitation  and  Decoration D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

goined  is  a  list  of  pictures  and  casts  desirable  for  schools, 
ist  is  merely  suggestive  and  not  intended  to  be  complete  or  ex- 
ve.  May  consideration  of  these  things  lead  to  providing  our 
children  with  the  "surroundings  that  rest  and  refresh  and 
alive/'  Cora  C.  Bright. 

LIST  OF   PICTURES. 


MADONNAS. 

Madonna.  Raphael.  24x30 $15  00 

Madonna.  Raphael.  27x34 15  00 

Madonna.  Raphael.  17x22 4  00 

Madonna.  Raphael.  17x23 3  00 

Madonna.  Raphael.  14x18 4  00 

a  Gran  Duca,  Raphael.  16x22. . .  3  00 

a  Delia  Sedia.  Raphi^el.  16x22. .  3  00 
a  of  the  Arbor,  Dasrnan  Bouve- 

cl8 4  00 

a  and  Child.  Murillo.  16x22 3  00 

a  and  Child.  Murillo.  12x17 1  25 

a  and  Child    Murillo.  10x16 75 


SUBJECTS  FROM  SCULPTURE. 

Jelvidere.  16x22 S  3  00 

lead).  Angel o.  22x27 6  00 

liead).  Angrelo.  16x22  3  00 

lead).  Anorelo,  10x16 75 

of  Praxiteles.  19x23 6  00 

with  infant  Bacchus.  19x24 5  00 

f  Milo.  16x2J 6  00 

f  Milo.  19x34 10  00 

Victory  of  Samot brace.  17x23. .     4  00 
Victory  of  Saniothrace.  22x34..  10  0(' 

nd  the  Sculptor.  10x11 2  00 

nd  the  Sculptor.  10x12 3  00 

\n8r«  lo.  19x28 10  00 

\nfirelo.  16x22 3  10 

emorial.  St.  Gaudens.  16^x20...    7  50 
Lucerne.  ThorwaUlsen,  16.\22...    3  00 

Bates,  10x22 4  00 

Bates.  18x22 3  00 

,  St.  Gaudens.  30x40 12  00 

St.  Gaudens.  12^x16 4  00 

ates  (Fed.  Parthenon).  17x25...    5  00 

Boys.  Delia  Rohhia.  16x22 3  00 

r  Boys.  Delia  Robbia.  16x22. ...    3  00 

ters.  Dell  Kob)>ia.  16x22 3  00 

i  (4).  Delia  Robbia,  8x10.  each . .        30 

I  Indian  Monument.  30x40 10  00 

Man.  Daniel  French,  30x40 12  00 


AKrHITECTrKAL  S11UE<TS. 

is.  Athens.  20x3:{ SIO  00 

Constant ine.  2;K31 10  00 

("onstantiiie.  20x2r. 1  00 

Constantine.  17x24 5  00 

als— AHiien>.   Milan,    (  olonj^e. 

Dame.  Uxis.  <»acb 4  00 

al.  Notre   Dame,  16x22 3i00 

ury  Cathedral,  18x26 5  00 

I  Cathedral,  18x26 5  00 

-27  P.  I. 


Cotisenm,  Rome.  22x60 18  00 

Coliseum.  Rome.  21x36 lO  00 

Coliseum.  Rome,  21x32 8  00 

Erectbeum,  Athens.  14x18 4  00 

Parthenon.  Athens.  20x33 10  00 

Parthenon.  Athens.  16x22 3  00 

Pantheon.  Rome.  20x32 10  00 

Pantheon.  Rome.  20x26 100 

Roman  Forum.  22x60 18  00 

Roman  Forum,  21x32 8  00 

Roman  Forum.  20x23 7  60 

Square  of  St.  Marks.  16x21 4  00 

St  Marks,  10x13 2  60 

St.  Marks.  9x13 40 

St.  Marki*.20x26 1  00 


PICTURES  OP  HISTORICAL  INTEREST. 

Ann  Hathaway's  Cottajre.  16x23 $  5  00 

Capitol  at  WashinfTton.  20x34 10  00 

Castle  of  St.  Anarelo.  20x33 7  60 

Castle  of  Chillon,  17x22 3  00 

Concord  Bridire,  20x33 10  tO 

Concord  Bridge,  17x23 5  00 

Enirlish  House  of  Parliament.  17x23 5  00 

Grand  Canal .  Venice.  16x21 3  00 

Stratf ord-on-A von,  17x26 5  00 

Stratf  ord'On- A  von,  16x21 3  00 

View  on  the  Tiber,  16x22 3  00 

View  on  the  Tiber.  20x32 6  00 

Venetian    V^iews    (40  subjects,    photo- 
srravures)  9x13 each        40 


PICTURES  OF  ANIMALS. 

An  Old  Monarch,  Rosa  Bonheur,  15x18.1  6  00 

A  June  Morninir,  Loveridcre.  10x15 1  00 

Ancient  Britons,  Doufirlas,  14x18 6  00 

Defiance.  Landseer.  22x24 4  60 

(Anylsubjects  of  Landseer's  are  good 
except  painful  ones.) 

Early  Sprinirtinie.  Kiecke,  12x17 1  25 

Hisrhland  Pets.  19x13 5  00 

His  Majesty,  Dicksee.  16x26 6  00 

Homeward  Bound.  Derrick,  17x24 5  00 

Horse  Fair.  Rosa  Bonheur.  23x33 12  00 

Hound.  Rosa  Bonheur.  16x22 3  00 

I  Hear  a  Voice.  Maud  Earle,  23x29 6  00 

In  the  Lane.  Craiir.  13x19 5  00 

In  Clover.  Derrick.  13x19 5  00 

Meadow  Pool.  Von  Mnrcke.  12^xl5Hj...  4  50 

Meadow   Pool.lRiecke.  12x17 125 

Meadow  Brook.  Proctor.  13x19 5  00 

Mid<iay  Rest.  Watson.  20x25 6  00 

Mominfir  Freedom.  20x24 5  00 

Norman  Vikinirs.  Doutrlas.  14x18 6  00 
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List  of  Pictures — Continued. 


On  Guard.  Rosa  Bonheur.  2Gx34 $12  00 

Patient.  Uo8a  Bonheur.  15x18 6  00 

Pharaoh's  Horses.  Herriui;.  24x24 6  00 

Pharaoh's  Horses.  Herrinjr,  22x22 4  50 

Pharaoh's  Horse?.  Herring.  1^x19 1  25 

Plouflrhinff,  Rosa  Bonheur,  l(;x:iO 15  00 

Ploujfhlntf .  Rosa  Bonheur.  lSx22 3  00 

Ready,  Rosa  Bonheur,  15x18 6  00 

Runaway  Horses.  De  Dreux.  18x2:i 1  50 

Raiders.  Diclcsee.  16x26 6  00 

Return  Home.  Anton  Mauve.  16x22 4  50 

Return  of  the  Flock.  Troyon.  22x30 15  00 

Return  of  the  Flock.  Troyon.  10x10 75 

Saved.  Sperlinir.  18x28 5  00 

Scottish  Chiefs.  Rosa  Bonheur.  23x:«..  12  00 

Scotch  Cattle.  Wiitson.  18x30 2  25 

Shepherd's  Lane.  Anton  Mauve.  16x22.  4  50 

Shepherd  and  Flock.  Jacque.  10x16 75 

The  Lo?  t  Shtrep,  J  aome.  8x  IH  1  50 

The  Ijost  Sheep,  Jaciiue.  8x19 5  00 

The  Escaped  C'ow.  Dupre.  lUx  16 75 

The  White  Cow.  Dupre.  10x16 75 

The  Straw  Yard.  Herring,  19x25 2  50 

Twilisrht.  Craifi:.  13x19 4  00 

The  Comintr  Storm,  Von  Marcke.  16x20  5  00 

Wolf  Dojr.  Potter.  18x22 3  00 

Waterinsr  the  Horses.  DananBouveret. 

8x10 30 

Waitinfir.  Sperlincr.  8'i»x21 4  00 


FIGURE   PICTURES. 

(Pictures  in  which  the  interest  cen- 
ters in  human  flsrures.  even  thoui;h 
there  be  also  beautiful  landscape.) 

Angrelus.  Millet,  18x22 $  2  00 

Aurora,  Burne-Jones.  8^x20 6  00 

Aurora.  Guido  Reni.  15x36 12  00 

Aurora.  Guido  Reni,  14x18 4  00 

Aurora,  Guido  Reni,  20x32 6  00 

Ansrel  Choir.  Reynolds,  14x18 4  00 

Ansrel  with  Violin.  Da  Forli.  14x18 4  00 

Ansrel  with'Mandolin.  Da  Forli.  14x18. .  4  00 

A  Gleaner.  Jules  Breton.  10x16 75 

A  Summer's  Day,  Jules  Breton.  16x20..  6  00 

Boy  Christ  (head).  Hoffman.  12x17 1  25 

Boy  Christ  (heml).  Hoffman.  14x18 4  00 

Baby  Stuart.  Van  Dyck.  16x22 3  00 

Baby  Stuart.  Van  Dyck,  15x20 2  50 

Baby  Stuart.  Van  Dyck.  12x17 1  25 

Countess  PatockH,  unknown,  14x18 4  00 

Calling  the  Ferryman.  Knitrht.  18x22...  3  00 
Christ  and  the  Rich  Ruler,   llolVman, 

12x17 1  25 

Christ  and  the  Rich   Ruler.   Hoffman. 

14x18 4  00 

Children  of  the  Shell.  Murilo.  22x26. ...  12  00 

Children  of  the  Shell,  Murilo,  18x22....  3  00 

Children  of  Charles  1..  Van  Dyck.  16x22  3  00 
Children  of  Charles  I.,  Van  Dyck.  12x17  1  25 
Charles  1.  and  Dot:  (detail).  Van  Dyck. 

12x17 1  25 

Flamma  Vcstalis,  Burne-Jones.  13x36..  15  00 

Flamma  Vest  alls,  i^urno  Jone.**.  8*i!x20.  6  00 

Flamma  Vcstalis,  liurne-Jone.s.  7x20. . .  4  00 

Feeding  the  Chickens.  Millet.  14x18. .. .  4  00 

Feedinir  the  Chickens.  Millet.  11x13....  4  00 

Qohien  Stair.  Burne-Jones.  16x36 15  00 

Gohlen  Stair.  Burne-.Fone.*.  7x20 4  00 

Gleaners.  Millet  20x26 1  00 

Gleaners.  Millet.  16x22 3  00 

Gooii  Sheppard,  Murrillo,  18x22 3  00 

Hope,  Burne-.Iones.  13x36 15  00 

Hope.  Burne-Jones,  7x20 4  00 

Hosea  (liirure),  Sarsrent,  8x21 3  50 

Hosea.  (Hsrure),  Saruent.  6x17 2  00 

Hosea  (head),  Sargent.  10x12 2  00 

Hosea  (head),  Sarjrent,  6^2x8^2 100 

Holy  Niffht.  Knauss.  12x17 1  25 


Holy  Night.  <;orregfirio.  14x18. ^^^  i 

Head  of  Child.  Greuze.  12x17 C 2 

Head  of  Child.  Greuse,  11x13 I^S"  Ol 

I  n  the  Country.  Le  liolle.  20x30 ISS^     (HO 

In  the  Country.  Le  Rolle,  14x18 C-      OO 

In  the  Country.  Le  Rolle.  10x16 TS 

Lazarus  (head).  Vedder.  10x13 4     A? 

Mother  and  Child,  Toulmouche,  18x23..    L    ^ 

Madame  Le  Brun,  17x21 L  50 

Madame  Le  Brun  and  Daucrhter.  16x22.    S  €0 

Queen  Louise.  Richter.  14*3x20 2  SO 

Return  from  the  Field,  Breion,  22x30 ...  15  CO 

Reapers,  Breton.  18x31 15  00 

Sir  Galahad.  Watts,  19x36 18  00" 

Sir(}alahad.  Watts.  9x20 6  00 

Sir  Galahad.  Watts.  18x26 5  00 

St.  Michael  and  the  Drasron.  Raphael. 

16x22 3  00 

St.  John  (head).  Del  Sarto.  16x22 3  00 

Santa  Barbara  (tiffure),  Vecchio,  16x22.  8  00 
Santa  Barbara  (figure).  Vecchio.  14x35.  15  00 
Santa  Barbara  (detail).  Vecchio.  16x22.  3  00 
Santa  Baibara  (detail).  Vecchio.  14x18.    4  00 

St.  George.  Donatello.  16x22  3  UO 

Song  of  the  Lark.  Breton.  24x30 15  00 

Song  of  the  Lark.  Breton.  30x38 10  00 

Song  of  the  Lark.  Breton.  18x25 3  00 

Song  of  the  Lark.  Breton,  13x17 1  00 

St.  Anthony  (detail),  oval.  15x18 4  00 

The  Broken  Pitcher.  Greuze.  16x22.....    3  ID 

The  Prophets.  Sargent.  17x»3 20  00 

The  Prophets.  Sargent.  10x55 9  00 

The  Prophets.  Sargent.  8x44 4  00 

The  Shepherdess.  Millet.  20x26 1  00 


LANDSCAPES  AND  SEA  VIEWS. 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs.  Corot,  22x30 $15  00 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs.  Corot.  18x26 6  00 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs,  Corot,  14x18 4  00 

Georgia  Pines.  Inness.  8x13 2  00 

Georgia  Pines.  Inness,  14x20 6  00 

Le  Matin.  Corot.  22x30 15  00 

Le  Matin.  Corot,  14x18 4  00 

Le  .Matin,  Corot,  10x16 75 

Landscape.  Ruysdael.  27x34  16  00 

Landscape.  Ruysdael,  22x30 15  00 

Landscape.  Ruysdael,  14x18 4  00 

Ijaudscape  and  Cattle,  Troyon,  22x30. . .  15  00 

Landscape,  Rousseau.  10x12 3  00 

Morning— Coast  of  Maine,Neil  Mitchell, 

12x20 5  00 

On  the  Coast  of  Scheveningen.Mesdag, 

16x22 3  00 

Orpheus.  Corot.  10x16 75 

Salty  Marshes.  Fisher,  12x20 5  00 

Sunshine  and  Clouds,  Inness,  8x13 2  00 

Spring,  Daubigny.  10x16 75 

Stormy  Day  (Buzzard's  Bay).  11x20 6  00 

Sea  Off  Marblehead,  12x20. 5  00 

Sunset  at  Sea.  Mesdag,  16x22 3  00 

The  Avenue.  Hobbema.  32x58 16  00 

Ville  D'Avray.  Corot.  17x24 5  00 

Windmill.  Ruysdael.  16x20 4  00 


COLORED  PICTURES. 

Aurora.  Guido  Reni,  19x40 $18  00 

Aurora,  Guido  Reni,  16x36 6  00 

Appollo  and  the  Muses,  Guido  Reni, 
19x40 18  00 

COLORED    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

St.  Mark\s  Cathedral.  Venice,  16x22....  |2  50 

Grand  Canal  Venice.  16x22 2  50 

Grand  Canal,  Venice,  12x18 1  00 

Bridge  of  Sighs.  Venice.  16x22 2  60 
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List  of  Pictures — Continued. 


FACSIMILKS  IN  COIX>B. 

Bridsre  of  SiffhR.  12x18 SI  00 

Ob  the  CaDaT.  Holland.  11x16 50 

The  Windmill.  Holland,  11x16 50 

Apple  Treeg  in  Bloom,  Bruce  Crane. 

11x16 50 

Mother  and  Child.  Toulmouche.  lKz24. .  1  50 
The  Columbas  Carayels,  J.  G.  Tyler. 

*-17x25 3  00 

The  Viking  Ship.  J.  G.  Tyler.  17x26....  3  00 
Front  View  of  Parthenon  (reproduced 

^from  model  in  Metropolitan  Museum) 

20x28 2  00 

St.  Mark's  and  Dole's  Palace,  12x18. . . .  1  00 

FITZ  ROY  PIOTUBES. 

(Larffe  colored  prints  in  dimple  col- 
ors suitable  for  primary  rooms  and 
klnderirartens.) 

The  Plouffh  (Two  horses  ploughinff). 

Heywood  Summer $2  00 

**1b  the  Morning  Sow  Thy  Seed."  Louis 

Dayls 82  60 

LoTe  Rules  His  Klnirdom 2  00 

St  George  and  the  Dragon,  Heywood 

Sumner  3  00 

Spring.  Heywood  Sumner 1  75 

Summer.  Heywood  Sumner 1  75 

Autumn,  Heywood  Sumner 1  76 

Winter.  Heywood  Sumner 1  75 


8CRIKS  OF  TEN  COLOR  PRINTS. 

(Illustrating  ''Mother  Goose*'  stories. 
Suitable  for  lower  grades.  Size 
13>9Xl8>9  inches.)    By  Mrs.  Perkins. 

The  Kinir  in  the  Countinirhouse 50 

The  Queen  in  the  Parlor 50 

The  Maid  in  the  Garden 50 

My  Mary.  She  Minds  Her  Baby 60 

Dance  to  Your  Daddy 50 

Gray  Day 50 

Blow.  Wind.  Blow 50 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 50 

The  Klnsr  of  Hearts 50 

There  Was  a  Girlin  Our  Town 50 


INDIANS. 

Burbank.  E.  A.— Series  of  ton  portraits 
of  famous  chiefs.  (  <»l(ir  prints. 
Mounted  on  irray  mat;  lOxlH,  ouch —        25 

Ostertacr,  B.ReadinjrtlM'  DerlRrHtionof 
Independince.    Color  print.  26x32....    3  00 


I 


COLORED  PICTURES. 

Niflrht  on  the  Sea.  Henri  Kiviere.  22x33.$  6  00 
Daybreak  at  Sea.  Henri  Kiviere.  22x33..    6  00 

The  River.  Henri  Riviere.  22x3 » 6  00 

(Flat  decorative  treatment,  suitable 
for  kinderirarten  or  first  crade.) 


POSTERS. 

The  Piper.  19x25 12  00 

Roses  of  Christmas.  19x25 2  00 

Star  Emblems.  Mucha.  19x25 3  50 

In  Dreamland.  Mucha.  19x25 3  50 

The  Flowers  (4).  Muohi.  17x40 6  CO 

The  Seasons  (4)  (cloth).  Mucha.  17x40...  60 


CASTS. 

Samothrace  Victory,  heifirht 48  inches..  |8  00 

Samothrace  Victory,  height  18  inches. .  2  60 

Venus  de  Milo.  heii:ht 36  inches 8  60 

Venus  de  Milo.  height  18  inches 100 

Diana  the  Huntress,  height 42  inches..  15  00 

Flying  Mercury,  height  30  inches 1  70 

Young  Augustus,  height  22  inches 2  56 


BUSTS. 

Laughing   Boy.    Donatello.  height  16 

inches II  00 

St.  John,  Donatello.  height  16  inches ...    1  00 
Apollo  Belvidere,  height  15  inches 1  00 


RELIEFS. 

Singing  Boys.  Delia  Robbia.  15x20 12  60 

Singing  Boys.  Delia  Robbia,  7x11 60 

Trumpeters.  Delia  Robbia,  10x11 75 

St.  John.  10x20 1  60 


ANIMALS  (casts.) 

Lion,  standing.  Barye.  6x10 f  1  00 

Lion,  crouching.  Baryi*.  6x  10 1  00 

Tiger,  crouching.  Bjirye.  fixlO 1  00 

Wolf.  BRryt>.  6X10 1  00 

Horse.  6xl5^» 2  00 

October,  1000. 
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SOME  TYPICAL  ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Compare  plates  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V  with  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX  and 
X.  The  buildings  in  the  two  groups  do  not  differ  much  iu  cost. 
The  surroundings  of  the  first  group  are  a  reproach  to  any  district, 
however  small.  A  live  teacher  can  improve  them  by  planting  even 
one  tree.  The  county  superintendent  should  aid  him  by  a  timely 
appeal  to  the  pride  and  public  spirit  of  the  directors  and  people. 
Such  surroundings  as  are  shown  by  the  second  group  are  possible 
anywhere  in  Illinois.  They  tend  to  increased  respect  for  the  school 
as  well  as  increased  self-respect  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
There  are  two  thousand  of  the  first  kind  in  Illinois.     They  must  gol 
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SOME  OF  THE  BEST  COUNTRY    SCHOOL    HOUSES    IN 

ILLINOIS. 


Plate  XL 


Plate  XII. 
Plate  XIII. 

Plate  XIV. 

Plate  XV. 

Plate  XVI. 

Plate  XVII. 

Plate  XVIII. 
Plate  XIX. 

Plate  XX. 


Lane's  school  house,  near  Paris,  Edgar  county.  Built 
1899.  Cost,  $1,200.  Directors:  Wm.  Dickenson, 
John  Moffitt  and  C.  A.  Austin.  County  Superin- 
tendent, George  H.  Gordon,  Paris.  Architect,  N. 
Gaunt.     A  model. 

District  2,  township  45-5,  McHenry  pounty.  W.  E. 
Wire,  Hebron,  County  Superintendent. 

District  3,  township  46-5,  McHenry  county.  Base- 
ment and  floor  plans  sketched  by  Superintendent 
Wire. 

"Cottage  Hill'*  school,  Sangamon  county.  S.  A. 
Bullard,  Springfield,  architect.  Charles  VanDom, 
County  Superintendent. 

A  one-room  building  in  Cook  county. 
&  Miller,  architects,  Chicago. 

A  one-room  building  in  Cook  county, 
architect.     A  model. 


Patton,  Fisher 


A  two- room  building  in  Cook  county, 
architect. 


G.  W.  Ashby, 
G.  W.  Ashby, 


A  two-room  building  in  Cook  county. 

The  Polo,  O^le  county,  school  building.  Dedicated 
December  1899.     A  model. 

An  Ohio  idea.  The  Kingsville  school.  Pioneer  in 
that  state  in  consolidating  small  schools.  See  page 
51,  XXIII  biennial  report. 
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